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SUCH outward peace as there has been in the Church of 
England for some years past has been rudely broken. We 
have passed again into a time of disturbances in churches, 
letters in newspapers, and speeches in Parliament called forth 
by teaching and practice in the Church. Mr. John Kensit 
has made his name known throughout England ; the columns 
of the Z7mes have been filled with correspondence on eccle- 
siastical subjects ; Sir William Harcourt has found an occa- 
sion in the House of Commons for violent denunciation of a 
section of English Churchmen. Controversies on important 
matters and on side issues have been going on everywhere ; 
eminent clergymen and laymen have been drawn into them ; 
and, to pass by for the moment official episcopal declarations 
and instructions to the clergy, the signatures of more bishops 
than one have been attached to letters in the public press. 

In devoting an article to the subject of these controversies 
let us begin by observing that the party of which Mr. Kensit 
acts as the leader has aims of a very wide-reaching description. 
Some of the attacks made by it from time to time have been 
skilfully contrived so as to appear to be directed against 
services and ceremonial which, to say nothing further, cannot 
be regarded as authorized in the Church of England. But it 
is clear that these have been selected for attack only because 
they supplied favourable opportunities for arousing popular 
feeling against doctrines and practices which, as a matter of fact, 
stand on an altogether different footing from the services and 
ceremonial in question. The extent of the real object of the 
attacks may be illustrated from one of the letters which Mr. 
Kensit addressed to the Bishop of London, which was printed 
in the Guardian for July 27. In that letter Mr. Kensit sup- 
plied the Bishop with a list of what he termed ‘ illegalities ’ 
in the four churches of St. Cuthbert’s, Kensington, St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, St. Michael’s, Shoreditch, and St. Peter’s, Great 
Windmill Street. This list contained practices of the most 
varied kinds. At the one end was a piece of such extraordi- 
nary fancyritual as the ceremonial lighting of the candles in two 
seven-branched candlesticks during the ‘comfortable words’ ; 
at the other were acts which have great authority and are 
ordered in the Book of Common Prayer, such as the wearing 
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of the ‘illegal Mass vestments’ (we presume the chasuble 
and other Eucharistic vestments), the use of lighted candles, 
and the censing of persons and things. But we ought not to 
flatter Mr. Kensit by attaching too much importance to his 
proceedings. It may be sufficient for us to have pointed out 
that the real object of his hatred is the Catholic system of 
belief and practice which is contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and to add the expression of a hope that the bishops 
will make clear to him that any further recourse to mob 
violence or the disturbance of congregations will be regarded 
by them as altogether discrediting his cause. 

Even more painful to many devout people than disturb- 
ances in church must have been some of the letters on the 
subject of Confession which have appeared in the newspapers. 
Many of these letters have been marked by singular ignorance 
both of the history of the penitential discipline of the 
Church and of the modern methods of the administration of 
the sacrament of penance. Statements have been made in 
various places which, apart from their painful character, could 
only appear grotesque to persons who have been accustomed 
to hear or to make confessions. Yet, when what is simply 
ignorant or grotesque is put aside, there remains sufficient to 
show that a very serious attack is being made upon the 
practice of confession in the Church of England. It will 
illustrate what we mean if we refer to two letters which ap- 
peared in the 7zmes of August 24 and September 6 from a 
writer so greatly entitled to respect as the Bishop of South- 
well. Inthe first of these letters the Bishop, while professedly 
dealing with the subject of confession ‘as a requirement 
before the Holy Communion, as a rule of obligation on “all 
who embrace Catholic principles,”’ declared his opinion that 
the exhortation in the Book of Common Prayer directed to 
be used ‘when the minister giveth warning for the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion’ does not contain any express 
reference to private confession. 


‘ The exhortation is ordered to be read as awhole. Read asa 
whole, it explains itself. To read the last sentence alone is to contra- 
dict the whole, by presenting the exception as the rule. It says very 
plainly, The way and means is to examine yourselves, where ye per- 
ceive yourselves to have offended, to confess yourselves to Almighty 
God, with full purpose of amendment, and with this to reconcile 
yourselves to your neighbours, by forgiveness and satisfaction. No 
need of a priest is supposed. No other way or means is prescribed. 
Only help is provided for any not ready to use the one way. In 
that exceptional provision confession is not mentioned at all, nor 
priest. “A discreet minister of God’s Word” is the person to 

B2 
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whom those who “require further comfort and counsel” are to 
‘open their griefs”—z.e. to show ‘‘the scruple and doubtfulness ” 
which prevent “their quieting their own consciences” by the one 
prescribed means. The requisites to be wished are “‘a full trust in 
God’s mercy and a quiet conscience.” The word absolution is 
guarded against any idea that it carries itself the practice of sacra- 
mental confession, by the statement of its method, the very opposite 
of a priest’s judicial fiat, “by the ministry of God’s Holy Word.” 
The spirit of the paragraph would be entirely altered by any intro- 
duction of the idea of sacramental confession. It is admitted that 
the exceptional treatment of special cases does not sanction, 
but rejects, all systematic requirement or general encouragement of 
private confession as preliminary to the Holy Communion. The 
passage cannot be said to recognize in words any use of it even in 
special cases. In spirit, the exhortation as a whole, the change from 
the former Prayer Book, and the recent Tridentine canon, makes 
the substitution of the opposite principle a deliberate exclusion of 
sacramental confession from being even an admitted alternative.’ 


In his second letter the Bishop of Southwell dealt more 
generally with the question, violently attacked the confessional 
itself, and summed up the evils of it under the heads of 
‘untruth, insecurity, and disbelief,’ 


‘The evils,’ he said, ‘recorded officially of the confessional by 
its own rulers, apart from the moral dangers which form a chief 
subject of their ordinances, are: 1. Ordinary people never tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 2. Ordinary con- 
fessors are not to be expected not to use the information gained in 
confession, or not to use confession to gain information, though with 
no breach of the seal of confession. 3. Ordinary absolutions must 
become perfunctory, and such unreality undermines masculine 
religion.’ 


A somewhat similar attitude to that of the Bishop of 
Southwell has been taken up by the Bishop of Gibraltar in a 
letter in the Zzmes of September 5 and in his Pastoral Letter 
to the English congregations under his charge, In the former 
he quoted the report of the committee of the Upper House 
of the Convocation of Canterbury of 1873 agreed to by the 
House in 1874 and the ‘pronouncement’ of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1878. In the latter, after admitting that the 
occasional use of confession is contemplated in the formularies 
of the Church of England, and at the same time speaking in 
unmeasured terms of what he supposes to be the evils of 
confession, he went on to say : 


‘God has assigned to the conscience of every one a sovereign 
office as His vicar or representative. Our duty is so to discipline our 
conscience that it may be able to discharge this duty aright. We 
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should teach it to think for itself, to stand by itself, to act for itself. 
If we hand our conscience over to the keeping of another, and in all 
our difficulties go to him for counsel and direction, we are adopting 
the surest way of making it distrust its own decisions and verdicts, 
and of so weakening its powers that it will be impotent to do the 
work committed to it by God. Moreover, we cannot have a director 
always by our side. We are forced at times to choose our path 
without guidance from our fellow-creatures. We may suddenly 
encounter peril or temptation, or have to settle some embarrassing 
question, requiring immediate action without time for seeking 
counsel. We owe it to ourselves that we should have so trained and 
strengthened our conscience that it may be able to meet such crises 
in life’s warfare and to meet them alone. Self-reverence also bids 
us to be keepers of our own conscience. It is to every man the 
holy place of his inmost self, which no eye should penetrate but 
God’s. There are secrets of the moral life which should always 
remain secrets, which a God-implanted instinct forbids us to tell 
any one, however wise, however full of sympathy, however reticent, 
however trustworthy, and which we cannot tell without serious peril 
to our souls. 

‘If we feel that we cannot thus stand alone we should bear in 
mind that we have a director within our own hearts, a director who 
has an authority which no earthly director can claim, a director who 
is no other than the Spirit of Christ Himself. This Director is with 
us always. We may make, and ought to make, our confessions to 
Him every evening or oftener, if there be need ; and as’ often as we 
confess, if only we come to him with steadfast purpose to amend, 
He absolves and bids us “ be of good cheer, go in peace, and sin no 
more.” What we cannot tell to man we can tell to Him, asking for 
help and guidance ; and the guidance which He will give in answer 
to our prayers surpasses that of any earthly counsellor in this respect, 
that He gives it in such manner as to strengthen instead of enfeebling 
our character ; He gives it by calling our own reason and conscience 
into play, by bracing our wills, by empowering us bravely and man- 
fully to fight our own battles and to bear our own burdens’ (pp. 35-6). 

So far as the two documents quoted by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar are concerned, the first of them was chiefly remark- 
able because it called forth, practically as a protest against 
its timid and hesitating language, a weighty ‘ Declaration on 
Confession and Absolution as set forth by the Church of 
England, which was signed by, among others, Father Benson, 
Mr. Carter of Clewer, Mr. Chambers of Soho, Archdeacon 
Churton, Archdeacon Denison, Dr. King, Dr. Liddon, and 
Dr. Pusey ;' and the second is perhaps best entitled to be 
remembered for the reason that it afforded Dr. Pusey an 
occasion of challenging the bishops who were responsible for 
it to say whether they had meant to condemn the habitual 
1 See Liddon, Life of Edwar BoudPuverie sey, iv. 261-70. 
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hearing of confessions, a challenge to which, as might have 
been anticipated, he did not receive any reply. 


‘Pusey,’ say his biographers, ‘said of it himself, ‘‘ To act against 
the apparent mind of a hundred bishops is a hard thing. I know 
they think me loyal at heart ; but to take the literal meaning of the 
words, I have for some forty years been teaching people to do un- 
authorized acts. Such an act as theirs would have driven dear 
J. H. N. out of the Church of England if he had not been driven 
out before.” On the other hand, Bishop Alford had quoted the 
resolution of the Conference as prohibiting confession altogether. 
This gave Pusey the opportunity of publishing a letter to the Arch- 
bishop in September 1878, which he entitled Habitual Confession 
not discouraged by the Resolution accepted by the Lambeth Conference. 
He stated that he had received confessions habitually from some 
people for thirty-five years, and desired to know whether he was to 
consider himself censured by the resolution, as Bishop Alford sup- 
posed. He could not believe that he was censured ; he avowed he 
was puzzled by the words, but was satisfied that, notwithstanding the 
ambiguity and apparent self-contradiction of the resolution, he and 
all others who acted with him did not lie under this censure... . 
He concluded his letter in the following words: “Nothing will 
satisfy the Puritan mind except our extirpation ; but as confession 
began in the renewed earnestness worked by God the Holy Ghost in 
this century, so it will grow with the growth of that earnestness. It 
may be directed, but it cannot be extinguished.” Pusey had no 
word of reply from any of the bishops of English sees. As he 
said : “‘Our bishops seem paralyzed by our Presbyterianizing Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Not one breath to soften the declaration of 
those hundred bishops at Lambeth. However, no one has excepted 
against my minimizing of their words, and for this I am thank- 
ful. . . . I have good hope that I hindered some tender souls from 
leaving our Communion, out of which Archbishop Tait would have 
driven them.” ! 


Leaving for the moment the Pastoral Letter of the Bishop 
of Gibraltar and the letters of the Bishop of Southwell, to 
which we shall shortly return, we may notice that a truer 
estimate of the position of the Church of England than that 
which they put forward may be found in a letter which 
appeared in the Zzmes for August 24, in which the Rev. 
H. E. Hall wrote : 


‘A clear distinction must be drawn between what is undoubtedly 
the obligatory belief of every English Churchman—viz. that “ our 
Lord hath left power to His Church to absolve all sinners who truly 
repent and believe in Him ”—the exercise of this power being en- 
trusted to priests in their ordination, and the voluntary use of the 
ordinance, which is in our Communion left, with the exception of 


1 Liddon, Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, iv. 314-15 ; see the whole 
account in pp. 310-17. 
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the case stated in Article XXXIIL., entirely to the individual con- 
science to decide. 

‘It is still more important at the present time that there should 
be a careful recognition of the principles by which the individual 
may know when he ought to use confession. Now it is, I think, 
clear that in the formularies of our Communion confession is put as 
a special means for the forgiveness of post-baptismal sin, and a 
further means over and above that which the individual can do for 
himself alone. Confession is to follow, not to precede, nor to be a 
substitute for, the private acts of repentance and prayer. The kind 
of motives therefore which should guide persons in determining to 
use confession would seem to be :—a. If they are possessed with a 
sense of guilt and defilement, 4%. If they are oppressed with the 
pressure of the conflict with sin, and need either the comfort, the 
renewal, or the discipline of this ordinance. Very many characters 
feel the force of these motives, though not all. ‘The repentance of 
both classes may be equally good, and in its final results equally 
successful. ‘The important thing is that these motives should be 
allowed full and fair play unhindered by censure or compulsion for 
or against the ordinance. All English Churchmen should be taught 
the truth of the ordinance, and that it is intended to meet such 
needs of souls as I have stated, and is to be used under these con- 
ditions. If this is done, and communicants are enabled to make a 
free and instructed decision, then whether persons go to confession 
often, or occasionally, or only once or twice in a lifetime, or not at 
all, is no one’s business but their own: and it is as serious an in- 
fringement of Christian liberty to say that habitual confession on 
these lines is contrary to the spirit of the Church as to endeavour to 
enforce it as binding upon all.’ 





And, in the same newspaper on the previous day, there 
appeared a letter from Canon Gore, in which, while vindicat- 
ing the lawfulness of regular confession in the Church of 
England, he added : 


‘I believe to a vast number of men and women it either is, or 
would be, of extraordinary value at crises of their lives—before con- 
firmation, before marriage, before ordination, or when they have 
awakened up out of a life of carelessness and sin. I believe, further, 
that it is of very great value to a great number of persons, lay and 
clerical, as a more or less regular discipline, to keep them free from 
morbidness and undue introspection, as well as for other purposes. 
A great number of spiritual lives suffer for want of opening out. I 
do not, as a loyal member of the Church of England, feel myself in 
any way precluded from advising more or less regular confession 
where it seems desirable and where the conscience of the person in 
question is on the side of it ; and I should not feel myself justified 
in refusing to hear such regular confessions where people wish to 
make them.’ 


There is nothing, perhaps, to which the Book of Common 
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Prayer is more strongly committed than that members of the 
Church in England have the right to make their confessions 
and, if penitent, to receive absolution. In the exhortation to 
which the Bishop of Southwell refers, ‘the benefit of absolution’ 
is clearly distinguished from ‘ghostly counsel and advice’; 
there is no indication anywhere that the word ‘ absolution’ is 
to be understood in a different sense than that which had 
been generally associated with it;! the presence in the 
services of public confessions and absolutions is in no way 
inconsistent, as the custom of the use of Sarum and of the 
Church of Rome at the present time concur in showing, with 
the existence, side by side with them, of a system of private 
confession ; the power to forgive and retain sins is committed to 
all priests at the time of their ordination ; and in the service 
for the Visitation of the Sick it is directed that the ‘sick 
person’ shall ‘be moved to make a special confession of his 
sins, if he feel his conscience troubled with any weighty 
matter. He would be a bold man who would deliberately 
put down on paper an argument that what is right before 
death is wrong during life, or that it is likely that those who 
have never made confessions during life will be better pre- 
pared to make a good confession in the hour of death than 
those who have habitually used this means of grace. What 
the Church of England did in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in the matter of confession was parallel to what was 
done in other matters. The need of private confession in 
any particular case was left to the conscience of the individual 
instead of it being attempted, as before, to sweep in all cases 

1 Compare Newbolt, Priestly Ideals, pp. 69-72: ‘There is an ordi- 
nance of the Church known as Absolution, which . . . was retained at 
the Reformation as a well known definite thing. Everybody knew what 
Absolution meant then; everybody knows what it means now. To 
retain the term, if something else was meant by that term, would be 
about as reasonable as if an inhabitant of Leicester were to leave behind 
in his will, as his advice, that, in face of the opposition to that medical 
process called vaccination, all his children should be periodically vacci- 
nated at stated times, as a preventive against small-pox, when he only 
meant by this that they were to take cooling medicine when they re- 
quired it. Surely it is playing with the meaning of terms if we suppose 
Absolution to mean reading “the Comfortable Words,” or reading out 
texts of Holy Scripture, or declaring that God forgives sins on repent- 
ance, which a child could say with as much truth and power as a priest. 
No; the Church has put into our hands the power which has been 
lodged in the Church from the very beginning and was committed to us at 
our ordination. . . . And it is this great, this unspeakable gift that we 
can bestow upon the penitent in his dealings with his sins ; which we, 
and only we,can give him. And to obtain this he must make confession 
as the contribution on his part, which we always find in the case of any 
recipient of Divine grace.’ 
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under a general custom. If the letters of Mr. Hall and 
Canon Gore from which we have quoted estimate the teaching 
of the Church of England in any way wrongly, it is only in 
not laying greater stress on the inferences which may naturally 
be drawn from the rubric directing the sick person to ‘be 
moved to make a special confession,’ followed, as it is, by the 
words of absolution : 


‘After which confession the priest shall absolve him (if he 
humbly and heartily desire it) after this sort. 

‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His Church to 
absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in Him, of His 
great mercy forgive thee thine offences: And by His authority 
committed unto me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, In the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ 


A startling feature of the letters of the Bishop of South- 
well and the Bishop of Gibraltar is the way in which they 
ignore the teaching of our Blessed Lord. The Church of 
England, as the representative in this country of the Universal 
Church of Christ, declares to her children that her priests 
possess and are ready to exercise the power of absolving the 
sins of the penitent. In so doing she faithfully carries on 
that unbroken practice of the whole Church by which, at 
first by means of a public ceremony and afterwards privately, 
penitent sinners have been individually reconciled to Almighty 
God. But behind the Church of England and the Universal 
Church lie the words of Christ, ‘Whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained.’! If these words mean anything at all, 
they mean a real gift. If they mean a real gift, must they 
not also mean a gift that is permanent? To quote froma 
writer of great learning and theological insight : 

‘So long as there are sinners in the Church, so long will there be 
need of restoration. If ever priestly absolution was necessary for 
such restoration, there must be the same necessity now. Christ 
Himself thought there was once such necessity ; has He given a fresh 
revelation to say there is not such necessity now? Everything goes 
to prove that the power, “‘ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them,” is an ordinary power of the apostolic ministry, as neces- 
sary to be exercised now for the benefit of our souls, as it was for 
the benefit of the first Christians in the early ages of the Church.’ ? 

1 St. John xx. 2 

2 Cooke, The Power of the Priesthood in Absolution, second edition, 
p. 46. The first edition of this admirable book was published in octavo 
in 1858 in consequence of a charge made against Canon Cooke that he 


had ‘ maintained Popish doctrines and preached blasphemy’ (Preface, p. 
iii). ‘The second edition was published in 16mo in 1874. 
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The Bishop of Gibraltar, if not the Bishop of Southwell, 
has been led into a false position by failing to recognize that 
Confession is one thing, Direction is another. The object of 
the institution of Absolution was not to enable penitents to 
obtain advice, but to allow them to obtain forgiveness of their 
sins. Advice, indeed, may sometimes be wisely sought and 
fruitfully given in the confessional. It is necessary, on the 
one hand, to remember that it is merely an incidental feature, 
sometimes judiciously and sometimes injudiciously added to 
the rite which Christ ordained. It is necessary, on the other 
hand, not to forget that there are some souls which rightly 
look both for frequent advice and for frequent absolutions, To 
quote again the same careful and thoughtful writer to whom 
we last referred : 


*‘ Are we to leave the soul, on first recovering from the fever of 
sin, to walk unaided, as if it were in its pristine strength? So long 
as the soul longs for Absolution, and for ghostly counsel, and advice 
between bad and good, where has the Church prescribed a law that 
her priests should withhold their services? Has she not directed her 
priests to say, “If any man cannot quiet his own conscience herein, 
let him come to me, or to some other discreet and learned minister 
of God’s Word, and open his grief.” If the penitent’s needs are 
habitual, where is the churlish law to forbid the Aadctwal application 
of the remedy ?’! 


But the Bishép of Southwell has convinced himself, 
apparently by a study of the pains expended by the theo- 
logians and authorities of the Church of Rome to prevent 
abuses of the confessional, that confession leads to ‘ untruth, 
insecurity, and disbelief’ We have already quoted the 
sentences in which he amplifies the statement of this opinion, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that they ought never to 
have been penned by any person, bishop, priest, or layman, 
with a sense of responsibility. ‘Ordinary people, he says, 
‘never tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.’ In an absolutely literal sense, nobody ever tells it in a 
court of law. Ina reasonable interpretation of the words, it 
is habitually told in innumerable confessions. ‘ Ordinary 
confessors, again, ‘are not to be expected not to use the 
information gained in confession, or not to use confession to 
gain information—though with no breach of the seal of con- 
fession. From a fairly large acquaintance with priests, 
Roman and Anglican, who habitually hear confessions, we 
may say that we do not believe it to be other than a most 


1 Cooke, Zhe Power of the Priesthood in Absolution, second edition, 
p. 108. 
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exceptional. circumstance for a priest to ‘use the information 
gained in confession, or to ‘use confession to gain informa- 
tion, even ‘with no breach of the seal of confession.’ 
‘Ordinary absolutiong,’ thirdly, ‘must become perfunctory, 
and such unreality undermines masculine religion.’ There is 
a great and serious risk of azy religious ordinance becoming 
‘perfunctory’ and unreal. This risk is not greater with 
regard to confession than with regard to prayer. 

The Bishop of Southwell hints also at the‘ moral dangers’ 
of the confessional, and the Bishop of Gibraltar describes it 
as ‘poisoning the minds of both’ ‘the confessor’ and ‘his 
penitents’ (p. 32). Dangers of course there are. Satan is not 
likely to abstain from tempting those who are administering 
and those who are using valuable means of grace. Moreover, 
there is danger in most things which are worth having or 
worth doing. Ina surgical operation there is danger both to 
the patient and to the surgeon. Yet the patient does not 
refuse to undergo the operation which, if successful, will save 
his life, because of certain dangers connected with it. The 
surgeon does not refuse to perform the operation because 
there is a remote possibility of blood poisoning to himself. 
It has been forgotten by some who have written glib letters 
in the public press that in dealing with the means which 
Christ has appointed for the forgiveness of sins, we are dealing 
with that which by divine mercy may save from eternal loss 
souls which else would be doomed to everlasting woe 
in hell. 

And, we ask, are the ‘moral dangers’ so great as they are 
sometimes represented as being? We are convinced that 
they are nothing like so great as those of ordinary pastoral 
intercourse. In the latter, if it ever touches the needs of the 
soul at all, the same subjects will be talked about as in the 
confessional. And they will be discussed without the valuable 
safeguards of the necessary restraints and formal methods 
which the confessional imposes, and the publicity with which 
the confessional, under proper arrangements, is surrounded. 
We simply do not believe that confessions, as they have been 
heard in the Church of England of late years, have been a 
source of corruption. But we do believe in the entire truth 
of words spoken in 1877 with strong courage by a priest of 
great experience : 


‘If many husbands and fathers and brothers of England knew 
how much they owe us, if many wives and daughters of England 
knew how much we have done for them in critical moments, instead 
of rising against us they would thank and bless us ; for under God 
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we have saved many a home from sorrow and degradation, many a 
breaking heart from despair.’ ! 


It is, indeed, the duty of the bishops to see that any abuses 
which may arise in connexion with the confessional are vigo- 
rously put down. It is their duty to instruct their clergy and 
their candidates for ordination in the teaching of the Book of 
Common Prayer that confession is to be faithfully placed 
before all communicants and sick persons, and that the con- 
sciences of these are to decide if and when they are to use it. 
It is their duty to give cautions and admonitions to the over- 
zealous and the perverse when these are needed. It would 
be one thing to act in such a way as this; it is another and a 
wholly different thing to attack, under whatever cover, the 
reality of priestly absolution and the wisdom of the institutions 
of Christ. 

It is a relief to turn from utterances such as we have been 
keeping in view to the thoughtful statement which the Bishop 
of Argyll and the Isles addressed to his clergy in his admi- 
rable Charge for this year: 


‘Do not listen, my reverend brethren, to those who in ignorance 
or through prejudice venture to disparage confession and absolution. 
Such persons almost invariably are without the least practical know- 
ledge of that which they so rashly condemn. . . . Do not confound 
Absolution with what is commonly called “ Direction.” Direction 
may or may not be good.... Absolution is a totally different 
thing. ... It comes from the Lord Jesus to the penitent who has 
drawn near to Him in humble contrition and confession of sin—a 
free gift, yet purchased at a great price, even at the price of His own 
most precious Passion and Death. To me, my reverend brethren, 
each absolution thus bestowed and thus received, is like a new begin- 
ning in the way of righteousness and salvation’ (pp. 27-8). 


We have referred to the real object of attack in certain 
disturbances in churches, and to the subject of confession, 
because we wish to lay stress on the fact that at the present 
time war is being declared against doctrines and practices 
and ceremonial which have very great authority in the 
Church, and, as it beseems us English Churchmen to re- 
member, are taught and commanded in the Book of Common 
Prayer. This declaration of war ought to stir all loyal Church- 
men tothe most strenuous defence of the principles of doctrine 
and practice which they have received. 

It would be foolish as well as useless to attempt to dis- 
guise that a feeling of grave anxiety, which is to be carefully 
distinguished from any kind of yielding to Protestant agita- 


1 Knox-Little, Zhe Priest in Absolution, a sermon preached in 
St. Alban’s Church, Manchester, on Sunday, July 8, 1877, p. 31. 
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tion, exists in the minds of many Catholic Churchmen. It 
is occasioned by fears on two, among other, points. There 
is uncertainty and apprehension as to the wisdom and de- 
sirability of particular developments of teaching and cere- 
monial in certain ‘advanced’ churches, and as to the direction 
in which these may tend; and there is a sense of alarm 
whether it will be possible, if a storm has to be gone through, 
for those who are agreed upon great principles which the 
Churchmen we have in view hold very dear to maintain any 
central point of practical agreement sufficiently strong to 
enable them to successfully defend the doctrines and prac- 
tices which are attacked. And, mixed with this anxiety, 
there is a conviction that, quite apart from particular attacks 
at the present time, we stand in need of considering where 
ave are and what are the lines upon which our future action is 
to be directed. Thus, as long ago as June I in last year, before 
the question had assumed its present aspect, Canon Newbolt, 
delivering before the English Church Union the address 
since published as the second of the Alcuin Club Tracts 
under the title Consolidation, used the words: 


‘It is idle to deny that there are two aspects of the situation to- 
day ; the one triumphant, and the other anxious. It is one thing 
to drive back hosts of invaders, and win post after post which had 
been held in the interests of indolence and half-belief ; it is another 
thing to organize that resistance on a secure basis for the future, and 
to settle on permanent conditions the results won at the point of the 
sword’ (p. 3). 


Since that time we have had abundant additional evidence of 
the need of a ‘ secure basis for the future.’ 

The same need of considering our present position and 
future policy, apart from any temporary difficulties or par- 
ticular opposition, has been emphasized by the Rev. T. A. 
Lacey in a more recently published tract on Lzturgical Inter- 
polations. Mr. Lacey there says: 


‘Sixty years ago there was an order. In all parish churches 
alike divine worship was celebrated in the same fashion, with very 
slight differences only of detail: cathedrals and colleges were sharply 
distinguished in two points, the chanting of the service and the 
presence of a full choir of clerks in surplices. We have now 
obliterated this distinction between collegiate and parish services; but, 
on the other hand, we have arrived at an extraordinary diversity in 
the parish services themselves. Nor does there appear to be any 
fixity in what we have attained. We can hardly be said to have any 
order at all. 

‘This is undoubtedly a serious state of things. We shall do no 
good by trying to disguise it. Acknowledging with thankful hearts 
the great things which have been done by the good hand of our God 
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upon us, we ought also to recognize how much yet remains to be 
done. Great and salutary as the change has been, it is not yet com- 
plete. We are still in the period of change; and this must last till a 
new order is evolved. We need, therefore, all the watchfulness and 
care proper to such a period, the willingness to learn, the readiness 
to go back upon mistakes, the steady adherence to principle, 
which alone can bring us safely through it. We need also a fixed 
intention to bring it to an end, to have done with change as soon as 
the necessary changes are complete. Some, perhaps, are impatiently 
urging this. Why can we not rest and be thankful? We cannot rest 
with things as they are. We need never again, perhaps, look for 
such a rigid uniformity as once prevailed ; but some sort of order 
there must be, for God is not the author of confusion, but of peace. 
Without hasting, but also without resting, we ought to work towards 
this end’ (pp. 3-4). 


It was probably with a view both to consolidation for our 
own sakes and to strengthening our defences against possible 
attacks that what came to be known as the Osnaburgh Street 
Conference passed two resolutions, which were somewhat of 
the nature of truisms,' and that an obscurely worded memo- 
randum on the subject of ceremonial was issued by a number 
of well known clergy.’ 

The progress made during the last sixty years in the 
teaching of Catholic doctrine and in the use of Catholic 
ceremonial has been simply wonderful. The extent to which 
belief in and practice of the Catholic Faith have grown has 
been so great that it may well have surpassed the strongest 
hopes of the Tractarian leaders. In Canon Newbolt’s phrase 
‘one’ ‘aspect of the situation to-day ’ is ‘triumphant.’ There 
are very many churches open throughout the day for private 
prayer. There are very many where the Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer are daily said and the Holy Eucharist celebrated 
on Sundays and Holy Days. Thereare many, if fewer, where 
there is a daily celebration of the Holy Eucharist, the ritual 
appointed in the Prayer Book is fully and carefully carried 
out, and confessions are frequently and openly heard. There 
are large numbers of instructed and devout Church people 
who make a serious response to what is thus done for them 
by the clergy. 

All this is cheering and hopeful. But there is another 

2 These resolutions were published in the Guardian of May 11. 
They were as follows: ‘That this conference recognizes the full autho- 
rity of the bishop to prohibit any service not contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer.’ ‘That this conference recognizes the full authority of 
the bishop to prohibit any omissions from, or additions to, the services 


contained in the Book of Common Prayer.’ 
2 This ‘memorandum’ was published in the Guardian of May 25. 
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side. To quote Canon Newbolt again, ‘the other’ ‘aspect 
of the situation to-day’ is ‘anxious.’ Not to mince matters, 
it may without exaggeration be said that an extraordinary 
chaos characterizes the conduct of the services of the 
Church of England. It is possible by attending on dif- 
ferent Sundays what is supposed to be the chief morning 
service at, say, ten contiguous churches in London and ten 
neighbouring village churches to have almost as many 
varieties of service as there are churches. It is not always 
easy for a devout layman to find a church in which the 
Morning Prayer and Litany are said and the Holy Commu- 
nion then celebrated, as contemplated by the Book of 
Common Prayer, with the notices and sermon following the 
Creed. We make no apology for referring, as we have on 
former occasions referred, to the great importance of this 
arrangement. The object of the Morning Prayer and the 
Litany is to form a suitable introduction to the celebration of 
the Holy Communion. When, as often, they are displaced, 
they lose a very large part of their intended meaning. The 
keeping of the notices and the sermon in the place appointed 
by the Prayer Book, which at first sight may appear a small 
point, marks decisively that the Eucharistic Service is the 
chief service at which it is to be expected that the main con- 
gregation will be present. When the Holy Communion is 
not celebrated as the principal service, but Morning Prayer 
and Litany and Sermon, or Morning Prayer and Sermon 
without Litany, are found at the time most convenient to an 
ordinary congregation, those who attend only this service in 
the morning are deprived of what ought to be the chief ser- 
vice of the day. Moreover they lose, through not hearing 
the Epistle and Gospel, that which gives the Church’s key- 
note to the particular Sunday and to the following week. 
And even supposing that all those who form the congregation 
have at an earlier hour been present at a celebration of the 
Holy Communion, they take part in the two services in an 
irrational order, which, moreover, makes it difficult for them 
to realize the distinctive position of the Holy Eucharist. In 
the tract from which we have already quoted Mr. Lacey has 
attempted to trace the history of the growth of the extra- 
ordinary practice of having the Morning Prayer and Sermon, 
with or without the Litany, as if this formed a complete 
service, at some such hour as eleven o’clock. He there says: 

‘There is another good principle which seems to be in some 
danger, a principle not invented or even revived by the Reformers, 
but one which ruled the practice of the Church from the earliest 
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age down to our own time. I mean the principle that the Holy 
Sacrifice shall hold the chief place in our worship, and shall there- 
fore be celebrated on Sunday at the hour when the faithful can best 
congregate in church. Is it not strange if in our very progress this 
principle be obscured? Consider the point from which our pro- 
gress started. Consider the Sunday morning service of sixty years 
ago. It was practically alike in all churches. The faithful were 
assembled, Mattins were recited, the Litany was said ; then there 
was the voice of sacred song, as the poem of Zhe Christian Year 
uts it: 
. “ The white-robed priest . . . . to guide 
Up to the Altar’s northern side.” 


“The order of the Administration of the Lord’s Supper” was 
begun. It was not finished. An evil tradition forbade that. The 
so called Dry Mass, the reading of a part of the Liturgy, without the 
central and essential action, which was permitted by the Church as 
an exceptional thing, had become the ordinary custom, for lack of 
“a convenient number to communicate with the priest.” But still 
the priest began the Liturgy ; he went to the altar, and his presence 
there was a standing protest before the people against the omission 
of that for which alone the altar existed. ‘Then at intervals, more or 
less frequent, the altar was prepared for use, still before the people. 
“Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean.” 


They saw that the Divine Mysteries were to be celebrated, and if 
they turned their backs upon them, it was with some consciousness 
of what they were doing. Those of us who have known this state 
of things will remember the added mystery and awe with which on 
these days the whole service was invested. 

‘ From this starting point, what was the natural line of progress ? 
It was that of the often quoted advice given by the Tractarian 
leaders to their followers in the country, “‘ Where there is a monthly 
Communion, make it fortnightly; where fortnightly, make it 
weekly.” There was to be no change in the order of proceed- 
ings, but the Divine Liturgy, begun every Sunday, was to be 
completed more and more frequently until the Offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice was made once more the chief, the invariable, 
feature of the Sunday morning worship. If steady progress had 
been continued on these lines, the restoration might now have 
been complete. But steady progress was cut across by the intro- 
duction of what our people have learnt to call familiarly, “ Early 
Celebrations,” a startling innovation on the existing practice of the 
Church. ‘There were several good reasons for the innovation. It 
was required in the interest of those who could not go fasting to the 
very late hour at which our morning service usually ends. It was 
adopted in some places where the parish priest thought it unwise to 
make too rapid an advance with his people generally, but wished to 
make a special provision at a separate hour for some few enlightened 
ones. It was adopted by others, with more doubtful wisdom, as 
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affording a convenient field for ceremonial changes. Adopted for 
such reasons, the “early Celebration” is obviously useful, in some 
cases necessary, as an addition to the principal services of the day. 
What is strange and almost inexplicable is to find that its adoption 
has for result the removal of the Divine Liturgy from its proper 
and traditional place in the order of the services. A practice ori- 
ginally adopted only as a means to an end, or for the evasion of a 
difficulty, tends to become fixed ; and not only fixed in practice, but 
approved in theory. There is some danger of our people coming 
to find their ideal of Sunday worship in an arrangement which dis- 
locates the service of the day, and deprives the Holy Communion of 
the prominence intended by the Church’ (pp. 8-10). 

Certainly it is as contrary to the plain intentions of the 
Book of Common Prayer as it is to Catholic tradition and 
the edification of the people to use the Morning Prayer, or 
the Morning Prayer and the Litany, as the ordinary morning 
service, and to add a sermon, instead of treating them as an 
introduction to the Eucharistic Service, in the course of which, 
as the principal act of worship, the sermon is directed to be 
preached. Many details of music and extent of ceremonial 
will naturally differ greatly in different places and with dif- 
ferent congregations: it is not too much for a layman to 
reasonably expect that on attending what appears to be the 
chief service of the day on any Sunday he will find, after the 
appointed introduction of Morning Prayer and the Litany, 
the Order of Holy Communion as given in the Prayer Book. 

There cannot, we think, be any doubt that, as Mr. Lacey 
says, the introduction of early celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion, useful and necessary as these are, has, through mis- 
takes made often by very well-intentioned clergymen, led to 
most unfortunate results in the ordinary Sunday morning 
service. 

We must look also for other causes, not only for the dis- 
placement of the Communion Service, but also for many other 
extraordinary irregularities. We have known of celebrations 
of the Holy Communion in which no Collect, or Epistle, or 
Gospel was used, and of others in which the Prayer for the 
Church Militant, in addition to other parts of the service, was 
omitted. We have heard of Morning and Evening Prayer being 
said without either Psalms or Lessons being those appointed 
for the day, with no apparent reason beyond that the officiant 
thought his own selection more suitable than those com- 
manded by the Church. There are hundreds and hundreds 
of churches in England in which the Morning and Evening 
Prayer are not said daily in any form. We have been told 
of copies of the Prayer Book in actual use in which the 

VOL. XLVII.—NO. XCIII. Cc 
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baptismal services are so altered by additions and omissions 
as to remove the teaching given in the services that those who 
are baptized are thereby regenerate. And the strangest tricks 
are played with the Calendar. The keeping of a harvest 
thanksgiving is thought to justify the reconstruction of the 
services to such an extent that the Collect, Epistle, Gospel, 
and Lessons appointed for a Sunday and the Psalms for the 
day of the month are unused. The Feast of St. Philip and 
St. James, coming on a Sunday, has been kept in one quarter 
as ‘Temperance Sunday’ and in another as ‘ Labour Day.’ 
Preference is given to feasts and rules of the Church of Rome 
over those of the Church of England. The playing fast and 
loose with the Calendar which has become common has so up- 
rooted the true conception of the Church’s year that it has been 
possible for earnest and devout Churchmen to appropriate the 
seasons of Lent and Advent for series of sermons on what are 
called ‘ social topics.’ Some of the worst acts of disobedience 
to the Prayer Book, such as the omission of daily service and 
the alterations in the baptismal service, are due to the care- 
less age for which the eighteenth century is largely respon- 
sible. Many other irregular practices are of new growth and 
have sprung up in the course of the last twenty-five years. 
For the latter class, we are convinced that a heavy debt 
lies at the door of the Act of Uniformity Amendment 
Act of 1872. That Act, no doubt, was drawn up and passed 
with the best intentions. It was to guide and steady those 
who felt the restrictions of existing laws irksome. It was to 
remove difficulties which hindered busy men and women from 
attending church. It was to clear up certain doubts as to 
what might or might not be done in church. As a matter of 
fact, so far from guiding or steadying anybody, it has 
encouraged a wild spirit of lawlessness. So far from pro- 
moting church-going, in spite of many congregations of great 
size and devotion, we hear on every hand the cry that the 
churches are empty. So far from clearing up doubts, it has 
done much to throw everything into confusion. The late 
Archbishop of Canterbury did not scruple to call it ‘unfor- 
tunate’;! and we may quote from Canon Newbolt’s tract, 
Consolidation, a trenchant but just description of its effects : 


‘It is not too much to say that it has set almost every priest in 
the land, be he liturgiologist, theologian, scholar, or not, tinkering our 
unfortunate Prayer Book services . . . . A priest now will arrange 
for you a shortened service, with or without reference to the pro- 


1 Benson, Fishers of Men, p. 57. 
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visions of the Act, in as short a time as he would write a note, 
Services without head or tail, Mattins with no Venite, Evensong 
with no Magnificat, no sequence of Psalms, no continuity of lessons, 
are foisted upon us. The very Eucharist is mutilated, and the 
groaning laity are “at the mercy of the officiating minister.” No 
wonder that the traditional party of order finds itself somewhat in 
confusion, if when turning from the cold embrace of the Privy 
Council, who governed rubrics by a “ Not,” or used them as fly- 
traps to catch unwary Ritualists, they took refuge in the freedom of 
the Shortened Services Act, where at least there was relief from 
prosecution, because there was nothing which continued in one stay 
long enough to be prosecuted’ (pp. 5-6). 


We are aware that this ‘tinkering’ of the services has 
often been suggested by what have misrepresented themselves 
as excellent motives. It has been thought that the daily 
recitation of the J’enzte and the A/agnificat and the Mune 
Dimitits is so monotonous to the congregation that more 
persons will come to church if the Venite is omitted at Morn- 
ing Prayer, and if at Evening Prayer there is only one canticle, 
on one day Magnificat, on another day Cantate Domino, on a 
third day Nunc Dimittis, and ona fourth day Deus misereatir. 
Or some of the Psalms are so painful and perplexing that it 
will avoid a strain on the consciences of the people if others 
are substituted for them. Or the language of the Athanasian 
Creed is so likely to be misunderstood that it will be expe- 
dient not to say it. Or, even at a time when church-going 
men and women are reviving the vices of heathenism in 
terrible forms, there may be sensitive ears which parts of the 
Marriage service may shock. Or long lessons are so tiring 
that it is wisdom to have only one lesson and only to read 
part ofthis. -Or it is so much more attractive to say a little 
bit of Evening Prayer and sing a litany after it than to have 
the whole of Evening Prayer that this change may well be 
made ; and if a litany be sung at all, why should it not be 
the ‘ Litany of Loretto’ or some Anglican modification of it ? 
So the plausible arguments go on ; and, under the cover of 
the Shortened Services Act, ‘a priest, as Canon Newbolt puts 
it, ‘will arrange’ ‘a shortened service, with or without refer- 
ence to the provisions of the Act, in as short a time as he 
would write a note.’ The worst offenders are to be found 
among the clergy who are reckoned as belonging to the 
Broad Church and Low Church parties ; but serious offences 
against the order of services provided in the Prayer Book are 
by no means confined to them. 

We can imagine one of our friends saying, Yes, all this 
confusion and these differences in services and these unlitur- 
C2 
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gical irregularities are very distressing, but out of it good will 
come. Let us use to the full the freedom which everybody 
is taking to himself. Let us bring in everything we can which 
goes beyond the Book of Common Prayer in a particular 
direction. Then, when the settlement comes, we may have 
to give up something, but we shall have gained much which 
we shall be able to keep. We are only, by somewhat round- 
about ways, carrying out the principles of Bishop Cosin and 
others who would have done more for the Prayer Book than 
they did if they could. We may be content that others should 
say what they call Evening Prayer with eight verses of a 
Psalm and one shortened lesson and the Vune Dimittis as the 
only canticle, or even seriously mutilate the baptismal service, 
if we may use the Roman Missal instead of the English Prayer 
Book. 

Such an argument might well be criticized in premises 
and conclusion alike; but we prefer to ask the question, 
Would such a policy be really expedient from the point of 
view of those who might suggest it? And here, it seems to 
us, we get a certain amount of light from the recent Charge 
of the Bishop of Hereford which has been published under the 
title of The present State of the Church, Towards the end of 
the Charge we have observed the following very significant 
paragraphs : 

‘When the authors of Zux Mundi accepted the scientific and 
historic methods as orthodox instruments in the search for truth in 
Holy Scripture, and the whole High Church party suddenly endorsed 
this acceptance,! they practically and in effect widened the gates of 
orthodox Church doctrine, to an extent which we shall probably not 
fully realize in our generation. 

‘Similarly, these ritualistic enthusiasts and anarchists, who keep 


1 We cannot pass by this extraordinary sentence altogether without 
protest. It is so worded as to be full of ambiguities ; but it appears to 
imply that (1) before the publication: of Lux Mundi, the ‘whole High 
Church party’ had been opposed to the use of ‘scientific and historic 
methods’; (2) the ‘whole High Church party’ accepted the position 
taken up in Lux Mundi with regard to Biblical criticism. That the 
‘whole High Church party’ was not opposed to the proper use of ‘ scien- 
tific and historic methods’ may be seen by referring to Dr. Pusey’s 
Daniel the Prophet, his paper on The Spirit in which the Researches of 
Learning and Science should be applied to the Study of the Bible, read 
at the Norwich Church Congress of 1865, and his sermon entitled Uz- 
sctence, not Science, adverse to Faith. That the ‘whole High Church 
party’ did not accept the position taken up in Lux Mundi may be seen 
from Dr. Liddon’s sermons, Zhe Worth of the Old Testament and The 
Inspiration of Selection. Speaking for ourselves, we are not aware of a 
single point on which we have altered our opinions in consequence of 
the publication of Lux Mundi. 
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constantly pushing our Church services through the privet hedge of 
the Act of Uniformity, are, in fact, giving to our Church a new and 
more comprehensive character. 

‘It is true that in the main it is only on the Roman side that the 
Church’s hedge is being broken down ;! but, if on one side, men 
will soon be saying, why not on others also ? 

‘And so we seem to be travelling, or, it might be more exact to 
say, drifting, towards this result, that those who have, as a rule, been 
the most strenuous and vehement upholders of Church authority and 
orthodoxy, and strongly opposed to the free action of the individual 
conscience, are now acting as the instruments—presumably the un- 
conscious instruments—to weaken, to modify, and possibly to render 
practically obsolete, ancient historic tests and restrictions, and. to 
leaven our Church with what may be called the principle of congre- 
gational freedom or even congregational anarchy. 

‘So viewed, this ecclesiastical movement gives rise to questions 
which are undoubtedly very interesting ; and some onlookers, as they 
reflect that in the letting out of water you cannot always determine 
the direction which the flood may ultimately take, will wonder 
whether our advanced clergy have fully estimated the results of their 
action’ (pp. 95-96). 


There is a great deal in the Bishop of Hereford’s Charge 
with which we cannot possibly agree ; we fear he has spoken 
only too truly on our present subject. In proportion as the 
plain provisions of the Book of Common Prayer are ignored 
or disobeyed, in that proportion will it be difficult for us to 
reject the alterations in latitudinarian and puritan directions 
which are sure to be suggested before long. 

But perhaps a voice may come to us from another quarter 
and we may be told: You altogether exaggerate, on some 
sides, the gravity of what you call disobedience to the Book 
of Common Prayer. You seem to regard it as a serious 
offence that the order for Morning Prayer and the order for 
Evening Prayer should not be said at all daily in some 
churches, and that much shortened services are used on week- 
days in other churches. The rule to say the Morning and 
Evening Prayer is not absolute. It admits of exceptions. A 
clergyman who has a good deal to do, or who does not find 
the frequent use of formal services profitable to himself or 
attractive to his people, may very well employ his time better 
than in opening and using his church twice a day ; and, if 
there be no obligation to have daily services at all, what 
objection can there possibly be to a short service of a some- 
what eclectic kind on some days in the week? 


1 We have no doubt that the facts are in an opposite direction from 
that indicated by this statement. 
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If it were not for the evidence of facts, we should not 
think such a contention needed any discussion or refutation. 
But when we find large numbers of churches without daily 
services, and that respected and honourable clergymen 
seriously defend the omission, it becomes necessary to set out 
at some little length what is to be said against it. Let us 
quote the provision contained in the Book of Common Prayer 
on the subject : 


‘ All priests and deacons are to say daily the Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer either privately or openly, not being let by sickness, or 
some other urgent cause. 

‘And the curate that ministereth in every parish church or 
chapel, being at home, and not being otherwise reasonably hindered, 
shall say the same in the parish church or chapel where he minis- 
tereth, and shall cause a bell to be tolled thereunto a convenient 
time before he begin, that the people may come to hear God’s Word, 
and to pray with him.’ 


We notice, in the first place, that the order that ‘all priests 
and deacons are to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayer 
either privately or openly ’ is subject to two exceptions, and to 
two exceptions only. The first of them is ‘sickness’; the 
second is ‘some other urgent cause.’ What is the meaning 
of an ‘urgent cause’? <A phrase of this kind can, of course, 
be twisted into various meanings ; we cannot see that any 
other meaning can fairly be attached to it than that it refers 
to a cause which is urgent, which presses—that is, some matter 
of grave importance which unexpectedly arises and prevents 
the priest or deacon from saying the service as he had intended 
to do: as, for instance, if he has arranged to say the Evening 
Prayer privately at eight o’clock and just before that hour is 
sent for to minister to a dying person at a distance from his 
house, and is detained so long by the work of his ministry 
that he is unable to reach home before midnight. It appears 
to us impossible, with any attention to the meaning of words 
and to the context, to interpret ‘urgent cause’ soas to justify 
an omission of the recitation of the services which is habitual 
and foreseen. 

In the second place, the command to the curate—that is, 
the clergyman in charge—of a church or chapel to make his 
daily recitation of the Morning and Evening Prayer, not 
privately, but ‘in the parish church or chapel where he 
ministereth,’ is also subject to two exceptions, and two only. 
The first of them is absence from home. The second is if he 
is ‘ otherwise reasonably hindered.’ Now we notice that the 
first exception can only apply to .clergy who are unassisted. 
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It may sometimes happen that an unassisted incumbent may 
be obliged to be away, and be unable to make provision for 
the saying of the Morning or Evening Prayer in his absence. 
But, where there are two clergy, it ought always to be possible 
that, if the incumbent is obliged to be away, his assistant 
should say the services. And in the case of a lengthened 
absence, such as a holiday for needed rest, an unassisted 
incumbent would naturally arrange that his substitute for the 
Sunday services should be responsible for the weekday services 
also. What, then, may be considered a reasonable hindrance 
if the incumbent is at home? It can hardly be a social 
pleasure, or needed exercise or recreation, or even study. 
These, in their right place, may be reasonable or necessary 
enough. They cannot be reasonable hindrances to the saying 
of the services in church, because they can be foreseen and only 
allowed at times which will not conflict with the saying of 
the services. Nor can parish work of an ordinary kind be so 
regarded. That, too, can always be foreseen and arranged for 
particular times. Viewed in their context, the words ‘ other- 
wise reasonably hindered’ can only be fairly explained as 
meaning that the incumbent is freed from the obligation of 
saying the Morning and Evening Prayer publicly in church 
if he is ill or if some exceptional matter of duty, not a regular 
part of his daily life, makes a pressing claim. 

What is certainly not a reasonable hindrance may be 
illustrated from a letter which appeared in the Guardian for 
September 28, the writer of which said : 


‘Take the case of this parish, with a population of some five 
thousand souls. The vicar isa most active and devoted parish priest, 
and for years the daily services have been held in the parish church. 
The weekday attendance, however, is usually very small, and some- 
times there are no worshippers at all beyond the vicar or the 
assistant curate. Meanwhile, close by are the National schools with 
some three hundred children, where the religious lessons are being 
given, while the clergy are reading the Lessons to empty seats in the 
church. In such a case who is “ making full proof of his ministry,” 
who is doing best the work of Christ and His Church—the priest 
who complies with the letter of the rubric, and leaves to others the 
religious training of the children committed to his care; or the 
priest who feels that hungry and waiting souls demand his time and 
his care, rather than empty pews ?’ 


Obviously, the solution of the difficulty propounded by the 
writer of the letter is that the Morning Prayer should be said 
at an earlier hour than that appointed for the religious 
instruction of the children, and that the clergy, having per- 
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formed the one duty of divine service, should perform the 
other duty of teaching in the schools, 

It is impossible to repudiate too strongly the supposition 
that a busy clergyman can make a better use of the time 
which the recitation of the daily services needs. The church 
bell is to be rung to summon the people ‘ to hear God’s Word 
and to pray with him.’ And he, too, is to read God’s Word 
and to pray with and for his people. He cannot hope that 
his ministry will be worth much if he is not daily reading God’s 
Word. He will not find that any other plan of reading and 
studying God’s Word, necessary as is minute and critical and 
prayerful study, will compensate for the omission of the per- 
sistent reading of the lessons appointed by the Church. His 
work is not likely to have the blessing of God if he does not 
constantly pray for it. Other prayers, necessary again, will 
not take the place of the Church’s appointed prayers. It is 
not the same thing for him to say the services in his own 
house as to say them in church, or to say them by himself as 
to say them in company with even one other person. The 
habitual saying of the Morning and Evening Prayer is one of 
the ways in which the Church of England expects the clergy 
to carry out the words of the bishop’s exhortation in the 
service for the Ordering of Priests : 


‘ Consider how studious ye ought to be in reading and learning the 
Scriptures. . . . We have good hope . . . that you will continually 
pray to God the Father, by the mediation of our only Saviour Jesus 
Christ, for the heavenly assistance of the Holy Ghost ; that, by daily 
reading and weighing of the Scriptures, ye may wax riper and stronger 
in your Ministry.’ 


Day by day, if the ministry of the priest is to be such as the 
Church of England intends it to be, he must be in his place 
in his church to pray for his parish in the appointed ways.' 
We may be told, again: You are forgetting the large 
liberty allowed by the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act of 
1872, and especially the provision of it which allows of the use 
of services other than those in the Book of Common Prayer 
if authorized by the Bishop of the diocese and not contrary 
to the Bible and the Prayer Book. In view of this provision 
and of the Act generally, are you justified in laying as strong 


1 It is natural, in writing on this subject, to refer to the beautiful 
essay by the late Dr. Liddon on The Priest in his inner life. The essay 
originally appeared in 7he Ecclesiastic and Theologian, October 1856 and 
January 1857. It was afterwards reprinted by Dr. Liddon in a separate 
form. Since his death it has been republished in the book Clerical Life 
‘and Work. 
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stress as you are disposed to lay on conformity to all the in- 
structions contained in the Prayer Book ? 

We have already made our own opinion about this Act 
sufficiently plain. We would gladly see it repealed. If it is 
not to be repealed we would gladly see it made a dead letter 
by common consent. But, while it exists and is put in use, 
it is necessary to consider what its meaning is. It has, indeed, 
been asserted by very high authority that the well known 
provision that the services contemplated by it must not con- 
tain ‘anything, except anthems or hymns, which does not 
form part of the Holy Scriptures or Book of Common 
Prayer’ is complied with if the doctrine taught or implied is 
not so contrary, whether or no the words used are to be found 
in the Prayer Book or the Bible; and we understand that 
several of the bishops are prepared to act upon this interpre- 
tation. We have been unable to see that such an explanation 
is tenable. The phrase ‘part of the Holy Scriptures or 
Book of Common Prayer’ appears in itself to mean words 
contained in the Holy Scriptures or the Book of Common 
Prayer. This is the meaning which has in practice generally 
been attached to it. On any other explanation it is difficult 
to see why the parenthesis ‘except anthems or hymns’ was 
inserted. It can hardly have been intended to sanction 
‘anthems or hymns’ containing doctrine contrary either to 
the Bible or to the Prayer Book. On the other hand due 
consideration must be given to facts which were mentioned in 
a letter in the 77zmes of August 27 from the pen of Lord 
Stanmore, of which we quote the greater part : 


‘I agree with you in thinking it difficult to dispute the accuracy 
of Sir W. Harcourt’s contention that a strict interpretation of the Act 
of Uniformity Amendment Act of 1872 limits the prayers to be used 
at all occasional services to those already existing in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

‘But it may be well to note the conclusions to which this admis- 
sion would lead us. 

‘From the time of the Reformation to the present day, bishops 
have been accustomed to use a special service for the consecration 
of churches, varying, indeed, more or less, in each diocese, but in all 
cases containing prayers and rubrics which certainly are not to be 
found in the Book of Common Prayer. 

‘The enthronement of a bishop and the installation of a dean are 
accompanied by prayers proper to the occasion, but not in the 
Prayer Book, and therefore, according to the strict reading of the 
statute, illegal. 

‘The Accession Service, though now bound up with the Prayer 
Book, is not part of the schedule of the Act of Uniformity, and the 
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special collects which it contains—one of them very beautiful— 
cannot legally be used. 

‘Above all, the Coronation Service is no part of the Book of 
Common Prayer ; it contains prayers and enjoins ceremonies which 
are not contained or enjoined in that book, and, if Sir W. Harcourt 
be right, the Act of 1872 has rendered the coronation of any future 
Sovereign of England, with the accustomed religious rites in West- 
minster Abbey, illegal and impossible. 

‘It is not easy to suppose that, without a word said, or a hint to 
that effect, it was intended to prohibit the consecration of churches, 
or to abolish the solemn ritual connected with the coronation of a 
King or Queen of England. 

‘What is certain is that from the day of its passing till the 
present time the Act has not been supposed so to operate. Every 
bishop in England has gone on consecrating churches, the Queen in 
Council has not hesitated from time to time to authorize special 
prayers and special services when required, and I doubt whether Sir 
W. Harcourt himself, when, with the House of Commons, he joined 
in the special prayers for her Majesty’s Jubilee, thought that he was 
taking part in an illegal service. 

‘The restrictive words were introduced into the Act only at one of 
its latest stages, and in all probability no very great attention was paid 
to them.’ 


Attention was directed to the same, among other, facts in 
a letter from the Bishop of Winchester which appeared in the 
Times of August 29, in the course of which the Bishop 
said : 


‘What is the authority by which the service for the consecration of 
the church is habitually used, in the presence too of the Chancellor, 
in a form prescribed by each bishop for his own diocese and modelled 
usually on the service drawn up by Bishop Andrewes in 1620? When 
a new incumbent is inducted, by what authority, other than episcopal, 
is the service used ?’ 


We are not sure that the actual points raised by Lord 
Stanmore and the Bishop of Winchester are so great a 
difficulty in the way of the literal interpretation of the Act 
as the former appears to think. The services to which they 
refer, as was clearly shown by ‘ A Diocesan Official’ in a letter 
in the Zzmes of August 30, are all of a more or less excep- 
tional character and do not come under the ordinary adminis- 
tration of services by the incumbent of a parish. The Act 
was evidently intended to deal with services of a more 
ordinary character commonly used in parish churches. By a 
loose method of interpretation it could be limited to them. 
The Bishop of Winchester does not think that it includes 
them all, and is of opinion that the services which are lawful 
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are by no means restricted to those which are authorized by 
the Act of Uniformity now in force and the Amendment 
Act of 1872. 


‘Do these Acts of Parliament,’ he asks, ‘cover the whole ground ? 
Apart from all such “open prayer,” has there not, I would ask, been 
from the Reformation onwards a recognition that the parish church 
may be, under due authority, used for other services or offices or 
devotions of a less formal kind ?’ 


But the fact that an Act of Parliament, to be construed, like 
all Acts of Parliament, in its literal and grammatical sense, 
verbally makes the consecration of churches and the coronation 
service illegal seems to us very significant. Lord Stanmore 
himself gives us the explanation. ‘ The restrictive words were 
introduced into the Act only at one of its latest stages, and 
in all probability no very great attention was paid to them.’ 
Is not this an indication of the whole character of the Act ? 
However well meant, however much talked about, the passing 
of it was an ill-considered step. The probable consequences of 
it were never accurately estimated. The actual consequences 
of it were not foreseen. It has proved to be productive of 
great evils. May it not be said, again, that the first step to a 
right state of things in the Church of England is to repeal, or 
at least to make practically inoperative, the Act for which the 
most gentle and kindest word that Archbishop Benson could 
find was the word ‘ unfortunate’? 

Again, we are asked: When you insist in such strong 
terms on the duty of obedience to the Book of Common 
Prayer, do you not forget the ‘jus liturgicum’ of the bishops ? 
Is it not a principle of the Catholic Church that the bishop 
has the control of the services held within his diocese ? 

No, we reply, we do not forget the ‘jus liturgicum’ of the 
bishops. But we remember other facts as well. The bishop, 
indeed, has the control of the services held in his diocese, 
but he has it under conditions and within limits. Where a 
diocese has, by whatever course of historical events, an inde- 
pendent use, the bishop of that diocese can, by means of 
proper constitutional action, modify the diocesan use, provided 
that such modifications do not result in any change incon- 
sistent with Catholic doctrine and practice. But, supposing 
the use is provincial and not merely diocesan, the bishop’s 
‘jus liturgicum ’ does not, without the action of the province, 
extend further than the administration of what is laid down 
in the provincial use and the provision, in certain recognized 


‘ways, for particular emergencies. If the use has more than 
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provincial authority, greater authority than that of the 
province may, under certain circumstances, be needed for any 
interference with it. For instance, since the annihilation of 
most of the local rites in the Church of Rome, the diocesan 
authorities have had no power to make alterations in the 
Breviary or in the Missal, or to sanction what is contrary to 
them. In the English Church the ‘jus liturgicum’ of the 
bishops existed in full force side by side with the various 
diocesan uses. The substitution of a general use for the 
diocesan uses very greatly limited the powers of the bishops, 
This substitution of a general use for the two provinces of 
Canterbury and York was a marked feature of the changes 
carried out in the sixteenth century. It was parallel to the 
changes subsequently made in the churches of the ‘ Roman 
obedience, by which most of the local rites were gradually 
suppressed. The intention of the Church of England that 
there should only be one use throughout the kingdom was 
very clearly expressed : 

‘Whereas heretofore there hath been great diversity in saying and 
singing in churches within this realm ; some following Salisbury use, 
some Hereford use, and some the use of Bangor, some of York, some 
of Lincoln ; now from henceforth all the whole realm shall have but 
one use.’ 


This change, of necessity, reduced the ‘ jus liturgicum’ of the 
bishops in the Church of England, as that of the bishops in 
the Church of Rome was subsequently reduced, to the ad- 
ministration of the books sanctioned by the provinces and the 
making of provision for any unforeseen necessity which should 
arise outside the sphere of the books. As to the work of 
administration also, the intention of the Church of England 
was expressed with equal clearness : 

‘Forasmuch as nothing can be so plainly set forth but doubts may 
arise in the use and practice of the same; to appease all such 
diversity (if any arise) and for the resolution of all doubts concerning 
the manner how to understand, do, and execute, the things con- 
tained in this book ; the parties that so doubt, or diversely take any- 
thing, shall alway resort to the bishop of the diocese, who by his 
discretion shall take order for the quieting and appeasing of the 
same ; so that the same order be not contrary to anything contained 
in this book. And if the bishop of the diocese be in doubt, then he 
may send for the resolution thereof to the archbishop.’ 


‘So that the same order be not contrary to anything con- 
tained in this book.’ These words distinctly intimate that 
the bishop has no power to sanction modifications of service 
which are not in accordance with the Book of Common Prayer, 
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Further, it is obvious that if the English bishops can now, by 
virtue of their ‘jus liturgicum,’ be set free from the obligation 
of administering, not modifying, the Prayer Book, they can 
practically recreate the diocesan uses which were expressly 
abolished. If the Bishop of Liverpool and the Bishop of 
Lincoln, the Bishop of Hereford and the Bishop of London 
should separately begin to exercise a power of this kind, can 
we suppose that they would all exercise it in the same way? 
Should we not speedily possess a use of Liverpool and a use 
of Lincoln, a use of Hereford (not altogether corresponding 
with that formerly known by the same name) and a use of 
London? Would there not arise once more that ‘great 
diversity’ which it was one object of the Prayer Book to 
abolish ? 

Once more, it may be urged: Does not the careful obedi- 
ence to the Book of Common Prayer which you advocate mean 
to petrify the Church? Is it not a time of new thought and 
new movement in all directions? If the Church is to keep 
pace with the demands of the age and to hallow the new life 
which is springing up round about her, must not her ministers 
have a large liberty to provide for the needs which continually 
present themselves? If she is to do good in the end of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
must she not put off her old-fashioned clothes and wear a 
new garb? 

Certainly the Church of God has her great responsibilities 
towards all classes of men and all periods of time. The pre- 
sent age, with its progress in civilization, its changes in ways 
of life, its new powers, makes a strong claim and a heart- 
reaching appeal. But the very strength of the claim, the 
very pathos of the appeal, make necessary the greatest care 
and deliberation as to the way in which they are to be met. 
Is not the great need of the age the influence of forces which 
may tend to balance and steady and control? May not such 
forces be found, in a pre-eminent degree, in the religious 
services which are traditional in the Church? Are they not 
powerfully operative in the Holy Mysteries and the Divine 
Office? And, on the other hand, are they not markedly 
lacking in very many of the newer forms of service, which, 
we understand, are believed to be attractive by some of the 
clergy at the present time? 

We are no advocates of what might be termed a rigid 
uniformity in every detail. We are not of opinion that the 
adoption of the same music, or the same mznutie of cere- 
monial, or the same frequency of services, is either desirable 
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or possible in every church. Congregations differ widely in 
their education, their tastes, and their opinions. Much that 
we should ourselves desire to see in every church could not 
suddenly be introduced in some churches without serious 
harm. But we certainly are of opinion that in every church 
the text of the services provided by the Prayer Book should 
be duly used as the Prayer Book directs, It is only what 
laymen have a right to expect that they should find in every 
church on every weekday, if not the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, which the Prayer Book allows and contemplates, 
at least the whole order of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
which the Prayer Book commands, and on every Sunday 
and Holy Day the Morning and Evening Prayer, and the 
Holy Communion following the Morning Prayer (and on 
Sundays, Wednesdays, and Fridays the Litany also) as the 
chief service of the day; and that in all these services the 
Calendar appointed by the Church should be duly observed. 
This is at the present time the aim which English Church- 
men should have in view. We are of opinion that the 
attainment of it is not likely to be promoted by any inter- 
pretations of the Shortened Services Act or by the exercise 
of the supposed ‘jus liturgicum’ of the bishops. 

One of the dangers in the Church of England at the pre- 
sent time is of some persons losing, and others not being 
taught to gain, the power of using the appointed services of 
the Church in connexion with their own personal needs. We 
do not say there are no occasions for which a special service 
of psalms, canticles, collects, and hymns may be needed, and, 
if in addition to the services appointed in the Prayer Book, 
may rightly be used. But we do say that such occasions are 
much fewer than many people suppose. We may take an 
illustration from a letter which appeared in the Zzmes of 
August 27 from the Rev. Hubert Handley. Mr. Handley 
there drew up a statement of the various occasions on which, 
in his opinion, it is desirable to use ‘additional collects’ or 
an ‘additional service.’ He also gave specimens of the prayers 
which he wishes to use. The occasions which he specified as 
needing ‘additional collects’ were the following : 

(1)... the morning of a Sunday school excursion to the sea.... 
(2) A family of church workers ... about to leave the parish... . 
(3)... some Thursday night, a service of sacred song. . . . Services 
(4) of freemasons, (5) of friendly societies, (6) of mothers ; church 
parades (7) of troops, (8) of boys’ brigades ; admission services (9) of 
choristers, (10) of members of a guild ; (11) a time of preparation 
of confirmation candidates; (12) the unveiling of a stained-glass 
window or other ecclesiastical ornament.’ 
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The occasions for ‘additional services’ were 


‘(1) A New Year’s Eve service... (2) a devotional meeting of 
church workers ... (3) a devotional meeting of communicants 
.»» (4) the three hours’ service . . .(5)a band of hope service . . . (6) a 
band of mercy service... (7) a lantern service, exacting specially 
written prayers for certain scenes, or prayers ex ¢empore; (8) inter- 
cessions for foreign missions ... (9) a litany of special intercessions 
for persons in trouble in the parish.’ 


Now, we recognize cordiaily the pastoral spirit which 
desires to meet every possible need of a congregation or a 
parish. But is not this multiplication of services going in an 
altogether wrong direction? Should it not be the aim of the 
good parish priest to teach his people to use the services 
which by authority they possess? Let us suppose that a 
band of hope is coming to church in a body on a particular 
occasion. Is it not better that they should be taught to hear 
the voice of God to themselves in the Epistle and Gospel 
which are appointed for the day than in some passage of 
Holy Scripture which one of the clergy may think specially 
suitable for the occasion? Is it not better that they should 
be taught to use the Collect and the Prayer for the Church 
Militant for their own, among other, needs, and to make 
their wishes and hopes and thanksgivings part of the divine 
offering, than that certain prayers composed for the occasion 
should be put into their hands? Or let us suppose, again, 
that it is desired to make intercession for persons in trouble. 
Is it not better that the people should be taught the inter- 
cessory force of the existing services than that they should 
be given something new? The Litany is full of supplications 
which exactly supply what is needed. Is it not better to 
teach a congregation how to bring the particular needs they 
have in mind into its petitions, and then to carry on this act 
of intercession into the Eucharistic Service, and join it with 
the offering of our Lord in heaven, than to supply them with 
an intercessory service which may at first be much easier to 
use, but which cannot have either the objective value or the 
permanent usefulness of the Church’s prayers? The plan 
which we, following the Tractarian methods, are here ad- 
vocating means, no doubt, a great deal of trouble for the 
parish priest. The trouble will have been worth taking if he 
is able gradually to train up a body of persons who will 
surround his Altar knowing the value of the services of the 
Church and the ways in which they may be used. 

It is sometimes urged that, whatever may be the case 
about adults, services of a very special character are needed 
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for children. And, accordingly, the clergy have made 
attempts of very various kinds to supply what has been sup- 
posed to be a crying need. Some have devised a form of 
worship in which, while the priest says the Communion Ser- 
vice inaudibly at the altar, the children sing doggerel rhymes 
which it is no exaggeration to call a parody of the Canon of 
the Mass. Others have drawn up a ‘shortened Evensong’ 
which misrepresents the Order for Evening Prayer to such an 
extent as to be an aggravation to those who know the Prayer 
Book, and to supply no useful training to those who do not. 
Others, again, have given wild rein to their fancy, and, after 
passing through many strange uses of flowers, have reached 
the crowning absurdity of an ‘Egg Service.’ To all alike it 
may well be pointed out that it is the duty of the clergy to 
train up children in the intelligent use of the authorized 
services of the Church, and that the deliberate dissociation 
of the church-going of children from that of their parents is 
full of the gravest dangers to the religion of family life. And 
so far as the instruction of children is concerned, it is too 
much forgotten that careful provision has been made for this 
important matter in the formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land. The rubrics of the Catechism make it the duty of the 
clergyman in charge of every parish to ‘instruct and examine’ 
children ‘in some part of’ the ‘Catechism’ ‘openly in the 
Church’ ‘upon Sundays and Holy Days.’ The fifty-ninth 
canon directs that a minister who neglects this duty is to be 
punished by sharp reproof for the first offence, by suspension 
for the second offence, and by excommunication for the 
third. 

We notice that Mr. Handley, whose letter we have taken 
for the purpose of illustration, as being a carefully drawn 
up statement of felt needs, suggests, among other things, 
‘prayers ex tempore.” Now, we have great sympathy with a 
desire for such prayers in itself. There must be few people, 
we imagine, who have not at some time or other wished that 
they could have a prayer which they could at the moment 
feel to be the exact expression of what was then needed said 
in church. But, supposing that every incumbent had the 
power of using ex tempore prayers at his own will, what would 
be the result? Can we suppose it would be anything else 
than hopeless confusion and all sorts of contradictory de- 
votions ? 

An extreme instance is often of use in showing how 
matters really tend. The confusion which would result from 
the universal adoption of ex ‘¢empore prayers is an extreme 
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instance of the direction in which the wide-spread adoption 
of ‘additional services’ leads. 

The present state of affairs in the Church of England 
calls for the most carefully considered and judiciously carried 
out action of those in authority. There is great danger in 
suddenly tightening reins which have been allowed to be 
slack. There is danger also in allowing them to become 
slacker and slacker. There is grave responsibility in inter- 
fering with what good men with excellent intentions have 
done. There is responsibility also in allowing what has been 
mistaken to continue. Those who now hold episcopal office 
in the Church have strong claims on our respectful sympathy ; 
and we are most desirous of recognizing that their active 
administration of their dioceses must make them acquainted 
with many circumstances in individual instances with which 
others cannot be familiar. But we venture to say there are 
two things which would fill us with great hope for the future. 
One of them is that we might see a strong effort made by 
the bishops to promote the consistent carrying out of the 
provisions of the Book of Common Prayer, and to discourage 
the frittering away of the great principles of worship by all 
manner of services ; the other is that we might hear a strong 
assertion from the episcopal bench of the Catholic doctrines 
which have their place in the Prayer Book. There is no 
calculating the weight with which the bishops would speak if 
it was understood that they really desire to set up the full 
system of the Prayer Book throughout the land ; and if, at 
the same time, they would make it clear that they are devcted 
to the great body of Catholic truth which is associated with 
the names of Andrewes and Laud and Cosin. 

It is in the exercise of powers which they rightly possess 
that the bishops may give a practical answer to a contention 
lately put forward by the Duke of Argyll, that in the Church 
of England discipline cannot be.' It is by the inactivity 
which to outsiders looks like cowardice that they have lent 
sting to such reproaches as those in the letter of Sir William 
Harcourt in the Zimes of September 22. The elaborate 
machinery of ‘regulated local option’ for forms of worship 
for which the Bishop of Hereford expressed a desire in his 
address to the Hereford Diocesan Conference on September 21 
would be as unwieldy in practice as it is contrary to the 
historical methods of the Church,’ and the chief advantage 


1 Zimes, September 20. : 

2 Ibid. September 22, ‘Such local option in concrete shipe might run 
thus: “If it is desired on special occasions, as hitherto, or tor relizious 
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of it would be that in most cases the services drawn up under 
it would have ceased to be wished for before they were sanc- 
tioned. If it is true, as the Bishop of Winchester has lately 
stated, that there is ‘a growing tendency among certain men 
to blur, or ignore, or explain away the distinctive character of 
the Church of England,’! that tendency will hardly be met 
except where the authority of the formularies of the Church 
of England is decisively maintained. 

If a good result is to be attained in any work, there must 
be a principle on which the work is carried out. On no 
other principle than that of obedience to the Book of Common 
Prayer can a way out of our present difficulties be found. 

The importance of this last consideration was emphasized 
in two thoughtful letters which appeared in the Guardian for 
August 24 and September 7 over the signature ‘ A Church- 
man. In a third letter with the same signature in the 
Guardian for September 21 we observe the following weighty 
passage : 


‘To ask what additional services an individual clergyman is 
adopting, zwthout asking as minutely whether he is using, as he has 
undertaken to use, the entire Prayer Book services, or at least how 
and when he uses the Prayer Book services in his church, cannot be 


called a useful or serious method of business. The two things, as a 
matter of common sense, must be ascertained at one and the same 
time. The clergyman who wishes to add anything must, of course, 
first say to what extent he is doing his duty by using all with w hich 
the Prayer Book provides him. 

‘The bishops know well that in the troublous times in which the 
reformed Prayer Book has passed its existence but few of the clergy 
have religiously and loyally used it, although it was prepared for 
them by the valiant efforts of really lawful hands with the distinct 
stamp upon it of being the gift of a merciful Providence. Consistent 
inattention to this duty is enough to account for the misfortunes 


purposes not provided for in the Book of Common Prayer or under the 
Acts of Uniformity, to hold additional or extraordinary religious meetings 
or services in the Church, and to use some special form of prayer, or to 
offer unwritten prayers, the holding of such meetings and the forms of 
service to be used must be approved beforehand by the incumbent, and 
also by the majority of the parishioners assembled in public vestry, or 
as otherwise ordered, and any form of service and any printed prayers 
thus used must be sent to the bishop beforehand, that he, as guardian of 
the law and doctrine of the Church in his diocese, may have the oppor- 
tunity of intervening to stop the proposed meetings or services if they 
are contrary to the law or doctrine of the Church of England. If the 
bishop gives his approval, this shall in all cases be subject to the sanction 
of the archbishop, so as to avoid the confusion of different interpreta- 
tions of law and doctrine in different dioceses.”’ 
1 Times, September 23 
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which are now oppressing us. We have now to look into the whole 
question penitently and humbly and with a clear mind. 

‘It is indeed a trying and difficult moment all round. Our 
generation is living in a new and revolutionary period, and wellnigh 
in a new world. But the Church’s message is a Divine one, and the 
same to all time. Order and obedience always underlie it.’ 


The Bishop of Rochester has lately reminded us that 


‘In spite of taunts from either side, and, what is perhaps worse, the 
compliments of latitudinarians,’ [the Church of England] ‘lives her 
life, and has always lived it, by a wise comprehension, of which I think 
as time has gone by she has learnt increasingly to trust the intrinsic 
rightness and validity. She has her own mind, and it is the mind 
neither of Romanism nor of Puritanism. But it is stated reticently 
and in a manner to include rather than torepel. The result has been 
that men of very varying convictions upon those matters on which it 
is easier to debate than to decide, and to be dogmatic than to be 
wise, have found themselves at home within her. Obviously such 
comprehension has its necessary limits; no one can complain 
if the test of controversy is applied from time to time—and the 
present should very plainly be such a time—in order to see whether 
those limits have been exceeded. But, not unhappily, it has been 
mainly left to the quiet witness of the formularies and to the general 
influence of loyal opinion within the Church to modify or repel such 
opinions as really transgress the fair bounds of comprehension. And 
so it has happened from Elizabeth’s time to now that men who 
seemed very near to the Roman and Puritan positions respectively 
have been held within the unity of the Church’s life. But it has 
been a tenure on two conditions—a condition of loyal conformity, 
and a condition of not imposing what was peculiar to their own 


convictions as an exclusive test or standard upon the whole body of 
the Church.’ ! 





Yes, ‘loyal conformity,’ that is the need of the Church of 
England at the present day. 

We do not assert that the Book of Common Prayer is a 
perfect book. We do not believe there ever was a Liturgy 
or Office book which could rightly be called perfect. But we 
believe that the Prayer Book, as we have received it, may 
save us from countless ills. The spirit of Protestantism is 
not dead in England ; the dangers of Rationalism are very 
great. If we alter the Prayer Book at all, it may prove 
practically impossible to keep out alterations in Protestant 
and Rationalistic directions. Under circumstances of the 
greatest difficulty the Caroline divines secured that they 
should hand down to their posterity a Catholic book. It is 
our duty to see that we hand down to future generations the 


1 Times, September 12. 
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same possibilities of faith and worship which we have 
received. 

It is easy to say this or that detail could be so greatly 
improved ; this or that alteration in the Calendar would do 
so much good. Does any reasonable man suppose that if 
alterations were begun they would end with one or two? 
Can anyone who cares for the great truths and practices 
which the Prayer Book has retained in the Church of England 
wish to undertake a revision which might end in grievous 
loss? And if it is our safeguard to preserve the Prayer Book 
unaltered, is it not our policy as well as our duty to see that 
we use it faithfully ? 

Rumours reach us not only of attempts to alter the 
Prayer Book, but also of the proposed introduction of a 
Bill into Parliament next Session to deal with services and 
ceremonial. Such a project would certainly be singularly 
inopportune. A time when the Church is feeling the need of 
fuller powers than her convocations and synods practically 
possess is not the time for the restrictive action of Parliament 
to be invoked. We should have thought that, after the expe- 
rience of the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874, any 
political party would hesitate to burn its fingers by meddling 
in the affairs of the Church. We trust that, if such a measure 
should be introduced, Churchmen in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment of all political parties will combine to inflict a crushing 
defeat on those who propose and support it. When on a 
former occasion attempts were made to render the position of 
Catholic Churchmen untenable within the limits of the Church 
of England, Dean Church saw that the success of these attempts 
would be fraught with disaster, and the phrase ‘ finis Poloniz’ 
was constantly in his mind. The courage and sagacity of the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury averted such a calamity.! 

Is it altogether chimerical to hope that we may hear from 
our bishops such an assertion of Catholic truth as would 
remove many of the difficulties of practical administration 
which now beset their path, an assertion which would give 
confidence to any of the clergy who, accepting the great 
doctrines of the Catholic Faith, are somewhat afraid to trust 
those who are set over them? Perhaps not altogether. 
There are indeed signs that are disquieting. The recent 
Pastoral of the Bishop of Liverpool breathes a spirit of dis- 
loyalty to Catholic truth as well as of disregard for the 
injunctions of the Prayer Book.? The more accomplished 


1 See Life and Letters of Dean Church, p. 349. 
2 Guardian, August 17, p. 1251. 
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occupant of a more distinguished see is acquiring, justly or 
unjustly, a reputation for methods of policy which, while they 
shock devout Churchmen and arouse the half-pitying contempt 
of men of the world, are not calculated to encourage hope in 
those who are looking for steadfast adherence to Catholic 
principle on the part of the bishops. The Charge of the Bishop 
of Lichfield is not of a kind to inspire confidence. There 
are other bishops whose words give grave cause for anxiety. If 
there is much which is reassuring in some episcopal utterances 
at the Church Congress, especially in the sermon preached by 
the Archbishop of York,' there is not a little which is disap- 
pointing also. Yet, again and again in the past, forebodings 
have been falsified. To mention one striking instance, who, 
two years ago, would have anticipated the Letter of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York to the Bishops of the 


Catholic Church? Of that letter Canon Newbolt has well 
written that it 


‘is a distinct and most marked step in advance in the constructive 
policy of the English Church. It has moved us out of that timid 
Protestantism, whose motto is, ‘ God, I thank Thee that I am not as 
other men are.” And it has announced with positive conviction 
what the Church of England really is, what she believes and what 
she teaches, not only in what it says, but in the public spirit behind 
it, which enabled it to be said. In the spirit which it breathes, and 
the power which it displays, Sepius Officio must move us to profound 
feelings of thankfulness, and may well indicate a definite stage in 
that affirmative, constructive policy which, thank God, the Church of 
England has at last been able to adopt, in the face of the pitiless 
storm of misrepresentation and attack, which she is now strong 
enough to resist’ (pp. 8-9). 


If Churchmen generally could be fully assured on the 
one hand of the bishops’ fidelity to the Book of Common 
Prayer, and on the other of their steadfast adherence to 
Catholic principles, there would be an opportunity for the 
secure and permanent recovery of the active and effectual 
use of the powers of government which, through the errors 
of their predecessors at the times of the Tractarian and early 
Ritualistic movements, was temporarily lost. 


1 Guardian, September 28, pp. 1495-6. 
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ArT. II—HORNER’S COPTIC GOSPELS. 


The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Northern 
Dialect. Vols. 1.11. The Four Gospels. (Oxford, 1898.) 


ALMOST two centuries have passed since the first Coptic New 
Testament was published at Oxford for the use of European 
scholars.' At that time Coptic was but little known, and 
scarcely any books in the language had been printed. We 
cannot wonder, then, that Wilkins, the English clergyman 
who edited the work, did not accomplish his task with entire 
success. The defects in his edition are only too evident. 
The Coptic text is constructed in an arbitrary and unscientific 
manner, and the Latin translation which accompanies it 
cannot be relied upon for critical purposes. Yet it is a 
remarkable fact that his edition of the Gospels has not been 
superseded until the present year. A more accurate text 
than that of Wilkins has been published by a German scholar,” 
but unfortunately it has not been accompanied by a complete 
translation. It is therefore only in part available for the 
New Testament scholar who has not made a special study of 
the language. 

When Wilkins brought out his edition, he spoke of the 
language in which it was written as Coptic. Since his time 
our knowledge of Egyptology has made marvellous progress ; 
and we now know that the Coptic of his edition, so far from 
being spoken throughout the greater part of Egypt, was in 
old days confined to a comparatively small region south of 
Alexandria.* A native of this district must have had as 
much difficulty in understanding a fellow-countryman who 
lived in the far south as a Yorkshire peasant would have in 
conversing with a native of Devon. Between this district and 
the south—and so in Middle Egypt—a third dialect was in 
use. Asageneral rule it resembled the Southern dialect, but 
it admitted many Northern forms ; and sometimes it mani- 
fested decided peculiarities of its own. All three dialects are 
now known by the name of Coftic, a word which comes from 
a corruption of the Greek Aiyumrros. The first two—ze. the 
dialects of the region near Alexandria and of Southern (or 
Upper) Egypt—were called seven centuries ago Bohairic and 


1 Nov. Test. A2gyptium vulgo Copticum (Oxford, 1716). 
2 Schwartze, Quatuor Evangelia in Dial. Memph. (Leipzig, 1846- 


847). 
8 El-Bohaira. 
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Sahidic respectively, from the Arabic names of the districts 
in which they were spoken. Modern scholars, after attempt- 
ing a bewildering variety of names,' have at length gone back 
to these old designations, as being at once the simplest and 
the most accurate. The third dialect, lying as it does between 
Sahidic and Bohairic, may conveniently be termed Middle 
Egyptian.’ 

A comparison of the three dialects reveals two interesting 
facts. Fzrst, they are all descended from a common ancestor 
—Old Egyptian. It is true that they are written in Greek 
characters (with the addition of a few extra letters *), and that 
they adopt from time to time a remarkable number of Greek 
words ; but they have no vital connexion with Greek. They 
are directly derived from the ancient language of the country. 
The exact date when this language began to be written in 
Greek letters, we do not know; but we have evidence that 
characters not unlike those of our, Coptic manuscripts 
were in use as early as the second century of our era.‘ 
Secondly, the latest dialect to be developed was Bohairic. 
Some five centuries ago the Arabic historian Macrizi spoke 
of Sahidic as ‘the primitive source of the Coptic language, 
and that from which is derived the Bohairic dialect.’* His 
statement is almost certainly correct, if we class Sahidic and 
Middle Egyptian together, as being practically two forms of 
a single dialect. Bohairic betrays the comparative lateness 
of its origin by its artificial and literary character. It died 
out—apart from its ecclesiastical use—earlier than Sahidic 
and Middle Egyptian,’ probably because it never really was 
a popular speech. 

The need for a translation of the Bible into Coptic does 
not appear to have been felt so soon as is generally supposed. 
Christianity came to Alexandria at a very early date, but 
Alexandria stood apart from the rest of Egypt. Its in- 
habitants were regarded as foreigners by the native 


1 Bohairic is sometimes wrongly called Memphitic; Tischendorf 
refers to it in his critical apparatus as Cof. (Coptic). Sahidic again is 
often spoken of as Thebaic. 

* This used to be wrongly called Bashmuric. An older and very 
interesting form of the dialect is sometimes known as Akhmimic. 

3 These extra letters are modifications of Demotic characters. 
Demotic was the popular form of the old Egyptian language, which was 
spoken in the centuries immediately before the Christian era. 

* See Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik, § 2. 

5 Quatremére, Recherches sur la Langue et la Littérature de TEgypte 
(Paris, 1808), p. 42. 

® Jb. p.41 sg. Bohairic is still used in Coptic Church services. 
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Egyptians." Their sili has been well compared by 
Mommsen to that which Englishmen occupy in India to- 
day.2. If the Christians of “Alexandria had tried to do 
missionary work amongst the Copts they would have had a 
formidable task. Egypt was the firmest stronghold of 
heathenism. It was no easy matter to persuade an Egyptian 
to give up idolatry and to ‘despise those things which he had 
received from his fathers.’* But as a matter of fact we have 
no evidence that in early days any organized missionary 
work was attempted. Here and there, no doubt, natives were 
won to the faith. But there are no signs at first of a native 
Church or a native Episcopate. Until the time of Demetrius 
(c. 189-232) a single bishop ruled over the whole Egyptian 
Church.t| Nor have we any reason to suppose that written 
translations of the Bible were required until missionary work 
had made considerable progress. The first missionaries 
would use a Greek Bible. Some one who understood both 
languages would interpret, even as years later we find in the 
services of the Church that Coptic was rendered into Arabic 
by ‘anyone who had the gift of speaking so that he could 
interpret aright.’ ® 

As long as Christianity was regarded as a foreign religion, 
it made comparatively little progress in Egypt. The natives 
had an hereditary dread of anything foreign. But when once 
the Government attempted to stamp it out, the religion gained 
an attraction which it never possessed before. On the one 
hand, it was clearly shown to have nothing to do with their 
conquerors : it was not in any sense a State religion. On the 
other hand, the faith and enthusiasm of the martyrs appealed 
with peculiar force to the pious and emotional temperament 
of the Egyptian. The supreme crisis came at the beginning 
of the fourth century. The Roman Government organized 
a systematic and violent persecution throughout whole dis- 
tricts. It lasted, as Eusebius tells us, ‘not for a few days or 
for a short time, but for a long period of whole years. The 
consequences were what might have been predicted. The 
persecution left an indelible mark upon the people. Diocletian, 


1 See Zoega, Catalogus Codicum Copticorum (Rome, 1810), p. 371 ; 
Amélineau, Ammnales du Musée Guimet, xvii. p. 302. 

* Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire (Dickson’s Engl. 
trans.), li. p. 262. 

8 Origen, Contra Cels. i. 52 (Lomm. xviii. p. 97). 

* Eutychius, Ammales (Pococke, Oxford, 1656), i. p. 332. See also 
Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 231 sq. 

> Renaudot, Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio (Paris, 1716), vol. i. 

Pp. 204. * Eusebius, #7. £. viil. 9. 
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the emperor at the time, was henceforth regarded as the per- 
sonification of evil. The martyrs were popular heroes. 
Legendary accounts of their superhuman prowess were eagerly 
devoured. A new era began ; and, when the persecution was 
over, Christianity was in truth the national religion. ‘The 
repentance of the heathen was multiplied in the Church, the 
bishops leading the way unto God, according to the teaching of 
the Apostles.’! The striking manner in which Christianity 
laid hold of the Copts can be seen by anyone who reads the 
story of their great popular saint, Pachomius. Although 
little known to the Western world, he was in his day a 
religious leader of no ordinary power. He lived in the south 
of Egypt at the beginning of the fourth century, and had a 
remarkable influence over the rough, half-educated peasants 
of the district. He attempted for the first time to organize 
them into religious communities, and to impose upon them 
acommon discipline. He won the enthusiastic respect and 
affection of his disciples. So complete was his success that 
foreigners came from a distance, attracted by his personal 
holiness, and placed themselves under his rule.?, Now, unless 
the accounts of his life are most misleading, we cannot doubt 
that the Egyptian monks of St. Pachomius possessed copies 
of the Scriptures in their native language. We cannot say 
when the translation which they used was made ; for unhappily 
we know practically nothing of native Christianity before 
Pachomius’s time. But it is not unreasonable to suppose that, 
as we do not hear of his monks as themselves making any 
translation, the version was in existence already. In fact the 
accounts of the martyrdoms in the Diocletian persecution, 
together with other references in Eusebius’s Church History, 
make it probable that the faith had found a sufficient number 
of adherents among native Christians to render a transla- 
tion desirable before the time of St. Pachomius. We may 
therefore with some confidence trace back a Coptic transla- 
tion of the Bible as far as the third century. Such a trans- 
lation may indeed have originated earlier ; but we have no 
clear historical evidence that it did. In all probability it 
arose in the South—the earliest home, as it would appear, of 
Coptic literature. Here the native element was stronger than 

1 Amél. ‘Vie de Pakhéme, Annales du M. G. xvii. pp. 2, 239; Acta 
SS. Mai. xiv. Vit. Pach. Prolog. ; Migne, P. Z. Ixxiii. 231. 

? See Amél, of. cit. pp. 147, 150. For S. Pachomius, and indeed for 
all matters concerning the historical basis of Christian monachism in 
Egypt, reference must now be made to the excellent critical study by 


Dom Cuthbert Butler, 7he Laustac History of Palladius (‘Texts and 
Studies,’ vol vi., Cambridge, 1898). 
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in the North. Greek was but little spoken, and the need for 
a native version would be more imperative.' 

Large fragments of this Southern or Sahidic version are 
still in existence. It is a vigorous, idiomatic, but in some 
cases inexact translation. It was made from a Greek text 
which contained a number of remarkable interpolations 
not found in our ordinary Bibles. Indeed many of its 
additions are quite unfamiliar to English readers. The 
parable of Dives and Lazarus begins in our Bible thus: 
‘ There was a certain rich man.’ The Sahidic is not content 
with this, but adds the rich man’s name: ‘ There was a certain 
rich man whose name was Nineveh’ (Lc. xvi. 19). Later on, 
in the same Gospel, when Joseph had buried the body of 
our Lord, the Sahidic version describes in detail the stcne 
which he set by the tomb: ‘ Now when he had laid Him, he 
placed a stone at the door of the sepulchre,’ which twenty 
men could not have rolled’ (Le. xxiii. 53). Neither of these 
variants is isolated, and neither of them seems to have 
originated in Sahidic. Two Greek cursive manuscripts of 
the Gospels (codd. 36, 37), have a commentary which says, 
‘Some have found the rich man’s name also in some copies as 
Nineves’ In a work falsely ascribed to St. Cyprian (De 
Pascha Computus, written in 242-3 A.D.) the name is given 
in a somewhat different form. ‘For all sinners fire is 
prepared by God, in the flames of which the Son of God 
Himself shewed that the rich man Finaeus was burning.’ 
Professor Harnack? suggests that the names Finaeus, Nineves 
and Nineveh are all corruptions of PAznehas, who in the Book 
of Numbers (xxv. 7) is said to be the son of Eleazar (the 
original form of Lazarus).’ If this suggestion be correct, an 
aggravation of the rich man’s offence is suggested by the 
choice of names in the Parable—he was neglecting his own 
father. It is not indeed probable that the name Phznehas is 
part of the original text of the Gospel. It may well have 
been added by an ingenious person on the ground of the 
passage in the Old Testament. 

The other variant is witnessed to by one of our most 


1 See § 4 (‘Date of Versions’) in the article on Egyptian Versions in the 
Bible Dictionary lately published by Dr. Hastings. 

* See Harnack, Zexte und Unters. xiii. 75. 

8 The Old Latin reading for Lazarus actually is E/eazar (Tert. Cypr. 
and codd. ¢¢). In the bilingual manuscript described by M. Amélineau 
(Notice des MSS. Coptes de la Bibl. Nationale, Paris, 1895) the Greek 
runs thus: cat Gevroo avrov emeOnxav T@ PVNLL@ Abov peyay ov poyia elkoot 
— exuktov. He has unfortunately not published the corresponding 

ahidic. 
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interesting Greek uncials. Codex Beze (of which a most 
excellent facsimile is, we are glad to hear, soon to be published 
by the Cambridge University Press) has in Le. xxiii. 53, on 
one page : Kat Oevtoo avtov ereOnné Tw wvnperw AevOov ov poyir 
eixoot exudtov ; and on the opposite: et posito co imposutt 
in monumento lapidem quem vix vigintt movebant. The account 
of this great stone has a strangely Homeric ring. Dr. Rendel 
Harris’s conjecture that it has come in at the hands of a 
scribe who was familiar with the Odyssey is not at all 
improbable, though the exact history of the insertion is a 
matter of debate. On the whole it seems likely that it 
came in through the Greek;! and from the Greek was 
translated into Sahidic, when the South Egyptian version 
was made. 

When we turn to the translation of the Bohairic version, 
which the Clarendon Press has just issued, we find none of 
these remarkable additions to the text of the Bible. It so 
closely resembles our ordinary text, that at first we are almost 
disappointed, and tempted to wish that it contained a few 
startling interpolations. Buta closer inspection proves that 
it has a peculiar value of its own. It often differs from our 
Authorized English version, and when it differs, it is in 
almost every instance based on a better Greek text. The 
fact is that there is no early version of the New Testament 
which witnesses on the whole to such a good text as the 
Bohairic. If we had a very large number of Greek manu- 
scripts which preserved such a text, we might afford to neglect 
its evidence. But as it is, there are singularly few manuscripts 
which do not often present serious corruptions. Since, then, 
we have an Egyptian version which as a rule witnesses to a 
good text, it is of great value to the Biblical student. 

If the Sahidic and Bohairic were the only Coptic versions 
extant, scholars might easily believe them to be completely 
independent translations, so marked are the differences 
between them. But happily we have some: scanty remains 
of a third—a Middle Egyptian version. This proves to be a 
connecting link between the other two. Sometimes it agrees 
almost word for word with the Sahidic ; at other times it 
resembles the Bohairic. Occasionally the Sahidic and Bohairic 
agree as against the Middle Egyptian. A possible explana- 
tion of such facts as these is that the Middle Egyptian 
version was made very soon after the Sahidic, while the 
Bohairic was the latest of all. Whilst in some places the 
Bohairic is influenced by its predecessors, it represents on 


1 éméOnxev is the actual Homeric word (Od. ix. 240). 
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the whole a scholarly effort to translate with more literal 
exactness a superior Greek text. The connexion between 
the Bohairic and the Middle Egyptian is seen in St. Matthew’s 
account of the Lord’s Prayer. The Sahidic translated the 
difficult word émvovotos by that which zs coming, the other 
versions by of to-morrow (Mt. vi. 11). Here the Bohairic 
rendering is probably the result of deliberate revision. For 
the other rendering, that which 7s coming, still remains in St. 
Luke (xi. 3).! At the close of the Prayer the Bohairic, 
following a superior Greek text, is without the Doxology ; 
the other versions contain it. The Sahidic has: ‘ For Thine 
is the power and the dominion for ever and ever, Amen,’ In 
the Middle Egyptian we have the interesting form: ‘ For 
Thine is the power and the glory for ever. This recalls the 
Doxology as found in the Didaché (which by some scholars 
is supposed to have been written in Egypt), 6tt cod éotw 7 
Sivas cal 7 dd£a eis tods aidvas (Did. viii.). 

It is a great gain for New Testament scholars to have at 
last a serviceable edition of the Bohairic version. The editor, 
who has been intrusted with the work of collating the manu- 
scripts, has discharged his task with painstaking and con- 
scientious diligence. He has examined a very large number 
of manuscripts, and he has given a complete description of 
their contents. He has shown his wisdom in not attempting 
to construct a text, but in printing a single manuscript in 
full, whilst he has called attention to variants in footnotes. 
It is almost impossible for the general reader to realize the 
immense labour which such a work as the present necessitates. 
After acquiring a knowledge of Coptic and Arabic the editor 
of this version must travel throughout Europe and parts of 
Egypt in order to visit a great number of libraries and to 
examine the Biblical manuscripts which they contain. He 
must pass long, weary hours in investigating, collating, and 
transcribing documents. On his return home the heaviest 
part of his task-begins. The arrangement of his materials, 
the work of translating, the comparison of the Coptic text 
with various Greek manuscripts, and above all the ‘ seeing 
the work through the press,’ tax the energies and try the 
temper even of the most patient. Yet all this has been 
undertaken and brought to a successful conclusion by the 
present editor without any remuneration whatever. Not 
only has he freely presented his work to Oxford University, 
but (if we understand aright) he has sacrificed an important 


1 In a similar manner the Latin Vulgate has a different rendering in 
St. Luke from that which it has in St. Matthew. 
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and remunerative position in order to have the needful leisure 
in which to accomplish his task. It has been throughout a 
labour of love. So far from undertaking the task with a view 
of increasing his own reputation, he has with praiseworthy 
modesty veiled his name under the initials G. H. at the end 
of the Preface. His generous and untiring labours have ex- 
tended over many years ; but he will be more than rewarded 
by the gratitude of all Biblical critics and all students of the 
Coptic language. Both alike will be thankful to know for 
certain the true readings of the Bohairic version. 

There are several points of detail in his Introduction and 
in his Critical Apparatus which are open to criticism. The 
Introduction is in some places obscure, and the critical notes 
not always felicitously worded. The latter ought to have 
been rendered more available for a reader who has no first- 
hand acquaintance with the language. But it is not our in- 
tention to linger over such details. We will turn at once to 
what is for the general reader one of the most important 
features of the edition, the English translation. Very great 
pains have been expended upon it, in order ‘to supply the 
English reader with some knowledge of the Greek text’ 
which underlies the version, and also in some measure ‘to 
give an idea of the peculiarities of the language and the 
method of the version’ (p. xvii). We congratulate the editor 
on the patient and conscientious manner in which he has 
attempted to carry out his purpose. If in what follows we 
call attention to cases in which he has not been entirely suc- 
cessful, it is not because we do not appreciate the labour 
which he has bestowed upon the task. It is rather because 
we are desirous that the next volume of his work should 
be even more helpful to students than the two which lie 
before us. 

An English reader who opens the first volume at p. 265 
will be surprised to find that in Mt. xxvii. 24 (cf. v. 4) the 
Bohairic version makes Pilate say,‘ Iam innocent from the 
blood of this righteous man: ye shall suffice for it? He will 
imagine that there is an unknown variant in the Greek which 
the Bohairic is thus translating. But this is not so. The 
Coptic root in question usually means Zo suffice, but it has also 
the meaning, both in the Northern and in the Southern dialect, 
of to see to. If, then, the translator had employed the words 
of our Authorized Version—‘see ye to it’—he would have 
faithfully rendered the Coptic, which is simply a translation 
of ipets OeoGe. Again, on p. 323 of the same volume we 
have in the Parable of the Sower what appears at first sight 
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to be an extraordinary variant (Mc. iv. 19): ‘The lusts of the 
rest of things also, zz which they walk (lit. walking tn them), 
choke the word.’ Here again the translation is misleading. 
The Coptic has a word which denotes motion generally— 
going, coming, walking, entering. In this passage it un- 
doubtedly means éo enter. To place the fact beyond any 
doubt the Coptic adds the words ‘in’ or ‘into them.’ It is 
therefore an idiomatic and exact rendering of the Greek ai 
méept Ta AowTa erOvpiar Eiotropevomevar ovITVi'yovow Tov 
Aoyov. In both cases we feel that the editor, in spite of con- 
scientious efforts, has not succeeded in his attempt ‘ to supply 
the English reader with some knowledge of the [underlying] 
Greek text.’ The reason of his failure is not hard to find. 
He has hastily assumed that a Coptic word must have only 
one equivalent, whether in Greek or in English. Now as a 
matter of fact Coptic has not an extensive vocabulary, and it 
often uses a single word with various shades of meaning. If 
the translator had clearly recognized that this was the case, 
he would have been saved from a number of unfortunate 
renderings. He would never, for example, have asserted that 
the ‘literal’ translation of Mc. xii. 17 was ‘ These signs shall 
walk after them that believe. The word translated ‘walk’ 
is the same as that mentioned above in the Parable of the 
Sower. It is a verb denoting motion, and when followed by 
the preposition ‘after’ is the regular Bohairic translation of 
axoXovbeiv. The verb is used with the same preposition in 
the Preface to the third Gospel as a translation of vapa- 
KoXrovGetv (Lc. i. 3). In this one case our translator has felt 
the absurdity of introducing the word ‘walk,’ and has 
rendered the verb and its preposition ‘traced.’ He might 
with advantage have uniformly translated them ‘follow,’ with 
no notes as to their ‘literal’ meaning. The English reader 
would then have seen at a glance that we had a rendering of 
axonrovGeiv or of one of its compounds. 

It is surely a libel on the Coptic language to assert that 
the ‘literal’ translation of Jn. xix. 29 is, ‘ They filled a sponge 
with vinegar... ¢hey threw it by his mouth.’ A single word, 
it is true, is used by the Copts for throwing and putting 
(compare the Greek Baw) ; but it does not therefore follow 
that the literal rendering in English is always ‘to throw.’ 
Here the word is a translation of mpoodépev. This word is 
used in the Coptic Bible for ‘putting’ cloth on a garment 
and ‘putting’ wine into bottles in Mt. ix. 16, 17, where the 
translator has rightly rendered it ‘ put,’ without any note as 
toits literal meaning. But inthe parallel passage in St. Mark 
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(ii. 21 sg.) and in other cases he does not allow that this 
is the literal meaning. We are told, for example, that the 
following are literal translations of the Coptic: ‘Throw not 
in for yourselves treasures upon the earth .. . but throw in 
for yourselves treasures in the heaven’ (Mt. vi. 19) ; ‘But he 
having thrown all out, took away with him the father of the 
child (Mc. v. 40, cf. Le. viii. 54) ; ‘ He threw his fingers into his 
ears’ (Mc. vii. 33) ; ‘ If now her branches are tender, and throw 
forth leaves’ (xiii. 28) ; ‘Since many threw their hand to write 
words’ (Lc. i. 1, cf. Mc. xiv. 72); ‘I have not a man, that... 
he might throw me into the pool’ (Jn. v. 7); ‘Having the 
bag he was carrying the things which he used to throw into 
it’ (xii. 6); ‘Jesus then said to Peter: Throw the sword into 
its sheath’ (xviii. 11). In almost all these cases he has 
suggested the right meaning in the text, whilst the ‘literal’ 
meaning is in brackets by its side. It is a pity that the 
translator does not recognize that one of the literal meanings 
of this word is ‘to put.’ Instances of this method of trans- 
lating can be seen on almost every page. Because in Coptic 
the word for wzder is spelt in the same way as a word which 
might be represented by our English even, we are told that 
the literal rendering of Jn. vi. 70 is ‘Chose not I you under 
the twelve?’ Elsewhere he has felt the impossibility of 
suggesting this as a ‘literal’ meaning; and we have the 
rendering of, which is most misleading. See e.g. Mt. xix. 28, 
‘Ye of those who walked after me;’ Mc. vii. 6, ‘ Well pro- 
phesied concerning you Isaiah, ye of the hypocrites ;’ Le. vi. 
24, ‘ Woe to you of the rich ;’ xi. 46, ‘Ye also of the lawyers, 
woe to you.’ In all these cases the word should either have 
been rendered even, or—better still—have been left untrans- 
lated. 

The theory that a word must always be translated in the 
same manner leads to disastrous consequences. Coptic, like 
German, has a word which means either ‘ when’ or ‘if.’ We 
are told in the Introduction that this word ‘though occa- 
sionally rendering dray, is never translated “when,” even 
when that meaning is plainly intended’ (p. xxviii). As a 
result we have the following renderings: ‘If it should be 
grown, it is greatest of the herbs’ (Mt. xiii. 32) ; ‘If the Son 
of man should sit on the throne of His glory’ (xix. 28, cf. 
xxv. 31; Le. ix. 26); ‘The unclean spirits, if they see Him, 
throw themselves down’ (Mc. iii. 11) ; ‘If ye should stand for 
praying, forgive’ (xi. 25) ; ‘If now they are about to unloose 
their leaves’ (Le. xxi. 30); ‘If He should bring out all them 
which are His own, He walketh before them’ (Jn. x. 4); 
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‘If the Paraclete should come ... He will bear witness con- 
cerning me’ (xv. 26, cf. xvi. 13) ; ‘If thou should [szc] be 
old, thou shalt stretch out thy hands’ (xxi. 18). “Orap 
occurs in the Gospel more than eighty times, and in rather 
more than half these cases the Coptic word of which we are 
speaking is used to represent it: would it not, then, have been 
wiser to recognize this fact in the translation? If the trans- 
lator had seen that in many cases certain Coptic words 
cannot mean 2/, we should have been spared such an unfor- 
tunate rendering as the following, ‘If they should scourge 
Him, they will kill Him’ (Le. xviii. 33). 

The translation would have been improved if the editor 

had abstained from the use of italicised words. They occur 
very frequently in St. Matthew, and from time to time in the 
other Gospels. Asa rule they seem! to be employed as a 
warning to the English reader that the Coptic phrase is some- 
what unusual, and is due to ‘the taste, caprice, or inaccuracy 
of the scribe’ (p. xxxii). If this be their use, they can, as a 
rule, be neglected. In Jn. vi. 66, the translation runs, ‘Many 
of his disciples fed back.’ Later in the Gospel we read ‘ they 
fied back, and they fell down’ (xviii. 6). In each case the 
Coptic word is an admirable translation of dred@etv. There 
was no need to italicise fed, thereby calling special attention 
to a word which at best is an unsatisfactory rendering. One 
more instance will suffice. In Mc. i. 44 our Lord says to the 
leper, ‘Take heed, sew it not to any one ;’ the word shew 
being italicised. If the editor had rendered the passage 
‘ See [cf. his rendering in ii. 24] thou tell it no one,’ he would 
have supplied the English reader with a better knowledge of 
the underlying Greek text. A more careful comparison of 
the Coptic with the Greek would have added to the value of 
the translation. For example, the rendering ‘came upon 
him and touched him’ (Mc. iii. 10) is inadmissible, as a re- 
ference to the Greek will show. Such translations as ‘ another 
thing thou lackest’ (Mc. x. 21; cf. Le. xviii, 22), ‘Unloose 
him, send him away, let him go’ (Jn. xi. 44), can be corrected 
if we refer to the original Greek. 

In a large work like the present, some inaccuracies are 
almost certain to creep in. For ‘in which he was’ (Mc. ii. 4), 
we must read ‘in which they were.’ In Mc. ii. 21, “a rent 
becometh worse’ is a misleading translation. The words 
‘from him’ must be added after ‘take away’ in Mc. iv. 25. 
‘He asked whether he had just died’ is an impossible 


1 His Introduction does not state their use in the Gospels generally 
—only their use in St. Matthew. 
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rendering in Mc. xv. 44. In Le. xi. 51 read ‘it will be sought 
for’ instead of ‘ it will al] be sought for.’ 

We shall not here attempt to deal at length with what 
appears to us the least satisfactory part of the translation— 
its treatment of the tenses of the Coptic verb. A Coptic 
student will be distressed to find such a translation as ‘ For 
he who is not against us, was for us’ (Mc. ix. 40; cf. Mt. xii. 
30) in a passage where the Coptic is a perfect rendering of 
Os yap ovK Eat Kal’ jor, irép jyov éotiv. Nothing can 
justify such translations as: ‘Who, said the men, is the Son 
of man ?’ (Mt. xvi. 13); ‘ Having passed by the sea of Galilee, 
he saw Simon... casting a net into the sea’ (Mc. i. 16) ; 
‘It was as a grain of mustard seed’ (iv. 31); ‘ Peter, having 
answered, said to Jesus’ (ix. 5); ‘The Teacher sazd: Where 

qwas the guestchamber ? ’ (xiv. 14) ; ‘And he said to them: 

Where ¢ vas your faith ?’ (Le. viii. 25). We find the Impera- 
tive used for the Future: ‘Forgive, and de forgiven. Give, 
and be given’ (Le. vi. 37); and the Future used when it is not 
required, ‘Ye know not what ye zw7// ask’ (Mc. x. 38); ‘The 
sun “oe. about to fail, the veil of the temple was rent’ (Le. 
xxiii. 45). Occasionally the Present is used for the Past. 
See Mt. v. 21 (cf. @ 33): ‘Ye ear that it was said. It is 
also used for the F uture. See Mc. vi. 22: ‘ Ask me for that 
which thou wishest, and I eve it to thee.’ But we will not 
multiply examples. These renderings are due, not to care- 
lessness or indifference, but to certain a priorz considerations 
as to what Coptic tenses ought to mean. The translator 
has explained the principles upon which he has worked in 
his Introduction (p. xxii sgg.). But those principles are 
unsatisfactory. We have enough Coptic literature in the 
Northern dialect to determine accurately the signification of 
Coptic tenses. For Biblical literature we have the Greek text 
to guide us throughout. There is therefore no reason why 
the tenses should be mistranslated. We gain no ‘knowledge 
of the Greek text’ nor any ‘idea of the peculiarities of 
the language and the method of the version’ by the following 
rendering: ‘Teacher, let me walk after thee whither thou 
wentest’ (Mt. viii. 19). If the translator had been content 
with the words of our English Bible, ‘ Master, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest, he would have given us the 
true meaning of the Coptic: for it (like our Authorized 
Version) is a rendering of duddcKare, dxorovOijow cot drrov 
sav aTepyy. 

The translator has done his work conscientiously in 
accordance with the principles he has laid down. He has 
VOL. XLVIL—NO, XCIII. E 
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attempted to give a literal rendering of the Version. If 
occasionally he has failed, and has produced a translation 
not free from defects, yet his work has a real value. Biblical 
students, who have no knowledge of the Coptic language, 
owe him a debt of gratitude. For he has given them a work 
which, if used with caution, will assist them in their study of 
the text of the Gospels. Happily his claim on our gratitude 
does not rest on his translation alone. 
















ArT. IIL—THE CRITICISM OF THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


1. The Unity of the Book of Genesis. By WILLIAM HENRY 
GREEN, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental and Old 
Testament Literature in Princetown Theological Semi- 
nary. (New York, 1895.) 

2. The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch. By WILLIAM 
HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental and 
Old Testament Literature in Princetown Theological 

Seminary. (New York, 1896.) 






























THE publication of Dr. Baxter’s reply to Wellhausen occa- 
sioned among an extensive circle of readers an intense feeling 
of surprise. Even profound scholars like Professor Sayce 
were surprised. They had taken for granted that the asser- 
tions in regard to Hebrew history so confidently put forward 
by the Higher Critics had at least some foundation in fact. 
The exposure of Dr. Baxter showed the groundlessness of 
this impression. But there was more than this. In fact the 
real gravity of the position only became apparent when one 
laid down the lively pages of Dr. Baxter and began to reflect. 
It then came out clearly that the critics do not, as we were 
given to understand, reject the history as a whole. They 
could not do so, for such a procedure would involve both 
the history as it stands and their own theory in one common 
ruin. What they did was to select certain narratives, which, 
torn from their context and references, might be used as a 
prop for their theory, and to reject the rest as interpolation 
or fable. It also became clear that there was no discoverable 
ground for this rejection, except the fact that these passages 
contradicted the theory. Naturally this procedure gave a 
great shock to one’s feelings of fairness, and created a deep 
distrust of critical procedure. 
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Dr. Baxter dealt with the critical theory in its historical 
or evolutionary aspect. What the critics proposed to do was 
to substitute for the onward flow of the history as it stands in 
the documents an entirely new history, constructed @ priorz, 
in accordance with approved principles of evolution. Dr. 
Baxter showed—and this is his great merit—that this could 
not be done without literally hacking the history in pieces, 
and out of the fragments, or rather a selected portion of 
them, constructing an entirely new history. Such a new 
history could of course have no basis in historical fact, but 
must be entirely a product of imagination. Dr. Baxter, so 
far as we are aware, has never been deemed worthy of a 
reply. Of course it would be open to the critics to say that 
no reply is needed, because Dr. Baxter has not touched what 
they deem their real stronghold—the literary criticism of the 
documents. They might allege that their position there is 
so strong as to carry all before it. 

It will, however, be impossible to take up this attitude 
in view of the two books we have placed at the head of this 
article. In them Professor Green attacks the critics in their 
stronghold, the literary criticism itself, and with a result of 
which his readers will be able to judge. In our opinion his 
refutation of critical principles and critical procedure is as 
complete as anyone could desire. Nor will it be possible to 
set him aside as a man of no account who need not be 
answered, Dr. Green is no neophyte in the criticism of the 
Bible. As early as 1863 he came forward in opposition to 
Dr. Colenso ; and since then, as Professor of Oriental and Old 
Testament Literature in Princetown Theological Seminary, 
he has for a lengthened period devoted himself to the study 
of his subject. There are very few scholars who have a more 
profound knowledge of the course of criticism from its com- 
mencement down to the present time. He has studied it in 
the works of the most eminent of its representatives, and the 
consequence of this is, that he is perfectly at home in all its 
turns and windings. In addition to this, he is no less dis- 
tinguished for his literary ability than for his knowledge of 
the subject. Gifted with an intellect keen, piercing, and 
logical, he states his points with great clearness and also 
with moderation. But it is needless to dwell on this, as 
readers can easily judge for themselves. Dr. Green is already 
known in our country as the author of a work on the Hebrew 
Feasts, and in America he is known, not only by his larger 
writings, but by a series of very able articles which from time 


to time he has contributed to periodicals. Altogether he 
E2 
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stands in the first rank as a defender of the integrity of the 
Pentateuch. 

The two books we have placed at the head of this article 
are the ripe fruits of this prolonged and patient study. The 
first, the Higher Criticism, deals with the critical position in 
its more general aspect. It discusses its history and the 
general principles on which it rests. It exhibits in a striking 
way its weaknesses and defects, and over against it sets in all 
its strength the grand unassailable position of the Pentateuch 
as it stands. The second, 7he Unity of the Book of Genesis, 
attacks the critical position in detail. It follows the critics 
step by step through the whole book of Genesis. This latter 
work is, in our opinion, by far the most important ; and as we 
cannot in the present article deal with it at large, it may be 
well before proceeding to our proper subject to give some 
account of it. 

Dr. Green tells us that as early as 1863, in replying to Dr. 
Colenso, he indicated the possibility that he might at some 
future time prepare a work on the Criticism of the Penta- 
teuch. At that time the Grundschrift hypothesis was all the 
rage, and, we suppose, on the collapse and disappearance from 
the field of that hypothesis the arguments he was prepared to 
use would be unnecessary. He would be embarrassed, too, 
by the complete change of front which the critical attack then 
underwent. He did not, however, quite give up his intention. 

3ut he tells us he was for a long time deterred from carrying 
it out by the complex character of the Pentateuchal question, 
and the tedious minuteness required in its thorough examina- 
tion. The obstacle was in truth a very real one, and it gives 
occasion to very serious reflection. How many of those who 
have committed themselves to the critical position have really 
gone into the question and satisfied themselves of its truth? 
Is it not rather the case that they have taken on trust the 
confident assertions of the critics? Even many of the critics 
themselves, as Dr. Green informs us, are content with repeat- 
ing and building upon the conclusions of their predecessors 
without investigating for themselves the soundness of the 
basis on which their conclusions rest. Dr. Green is too con- 
scientious in his work to rest contented with this; and he 
was besides possessed by a modest fear lest the cause of truth 
might in his case suffer from unskilful advocacy. Happily, 
his reluctance was overcome by a proposal from his friend 
Dr. Harper for an amicable discussion of the subject in the 
columns of the American quarterly Journal Hlebraica. To 
this he consented as involving less responsibility, and the 
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discussion which ensued is as valuable as it is remarkable. 
Two friends taking opposite views of the question, ad- 
versaries worthy of each other, went through step by step 
the whole narrative portion of the Pentateuch. The effect 
of the discussion on Dr. Green was remarkable. He tells 
us that at the outset, though doubting the soundness in 
the main of the arguments for the partition hypothesis, he 
yet entered upon it with an open mind. But as the dis- 
cussion went on this attitude gradually gave place to a 
decided conviction that there is no sufficient reason for the 
assumption that the Pentateuch is a compilation from pre- 
existing documents. In the end he settled down to the 
assured belief that the so-called documents were a chimera, 
and that the much vaunted discovery of Astruc was no dis- 
covery at all. 

The discussion in Hedraica was an excellent preparation 
for the present work. It supplied much of the material, and 
at the same time tested the soundness of the author’s posi- 
tions and gave him a firmer grasp of the whole subject. We 
must not, however, suppose that the book is a mere repro- 
duction of the discussion. The author tells us that since the 
discussion he has again gone over the whole ground and re- 
examined it in the light shed upon it by the ablest minds on 
both sides of the controversy. Much additional matter which 
could not find a place in the discussion has also been added, 
so that the book, so far as it goes, gives in a compact form a 
complete view of the subject. 

The discussion in Hedraica went over the whole narrative 
portion of the Pentateuch, and in this respect it differs from 
the present book, which only covers the book of Genesis. 
The reason Dr. Green assigns for thus stopping short is that 
the key of the whole position lies in the book of Genesis, and 
that if the partition theory is overthrown there it is over- 
thrown altogether. We fully admit the truth of this state- 
ment. It is from the book of Genesis and especially from its 
earliest chapters that the critics derive their most plausible 
arguments. It is there that their partition makes the best 
show. It is there, too, that it is easiest. As they go on in 
the Pentateuch doubts and difficulties and divergences of 
opinion multiply. One can easily see that were it not for 
their achievements in Genesis they would have to resign their 
task altogether. We therefore fully agree with Dr. Green 
that to refute the theory in Genesis is to refute it altogether. 
None the less, however, we hope he may be persuaded to 
follow Dr. Dillman through the rest of the Pentateuch. 
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There are questions of the greatest importance which arise in 
Exodus and Numbers, and Dr. Green has shown how 
eminently qualified he is to handle them. We think, too, 
that the exposure of the weakness of the critical position in 
the latter books, would have the effect of confirming and 
giving additional weight to the arguments used against it in 
Genesis. 

Dr. Green hopes that the present work on Zhe Unity of 
the Book of Genesis may become a text book for the study 
of criticism. We think it is admirably adapted to that end. 
It is also adapted to meet the wants of those clergy and laity 
who are perplexed and unable to come to a conclusion on 
the subject. We hope no one will be deterred from the 
perusal of it by the somewhat forbidding name of text book. 
It is anything but a hard and dry record of critical conclusions. 
On the contrary its pages are enlivened by the clear and 
logical tone which runs through the whole, and in many 
places adorned by fine touches of irony. If anyone will take 
the trouble to go through the first question which arises—the 
question as to whether we have in the first two chapters two 
separate accounts of Creation—we think he will easily be 
induced to continue the study. The question we have men- 
tioned isa crucial one for the critics, and it is treated ina 
masterly way by Dr. Green. The reader will even be amused 
with the many strange consequences, clearly pointed out, 
which follow from the critical position. Equally thorough is 
his treatment of the Flood, which has been considered the 
stronghold of criticism. And if anyone wants to see cases of 
critical embarrassment relentlessly laid bare, let him turn to 
sect. xxxiii. 18-xxxiv., and to the sacrifice of Isaac, chap. 
xxii. The reader will find a considerable show of Hebrew 
words running through the book, but let him not be frightened 
or deterred thereby. The Hebrew argument is kept quite 
separate ; and, after all, it forms but a small part of the con- 
tention. The great bulk of the reasoning is perfectly clear to 
any intelligent reader of the Bible. 

We cannot leave the book we have been considering 
without some notice of its main argument. The work is 
entitled Zhe Unity of the Book of Genesis, and to demonstrate 
this unity is the main object of the author. We think he has 
worked out this problem with great success. The unity of 
the book of Genesis was, indeed, at one time a point with the 
critics themselves. At an early stage in the critical con- 
troversy in the reaction from the Fragment hypothesis, it was 
insisted on by many critics, and was made the foundation of 
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the theory of a Grundschrift with supplements. Since the 
latter theory has passed away, the unity of Genesis has again 
been compromised by the Documentary hypothesis of Hupfeld, 
Graf and Welihausen. Genesis is now held to be a medley 
of cuttings taken from three main documents of different 
ages strung together by a series of redactors. In opposition 
to this view Dr. Green has shown that Genesis is a work 
which has been planned and carried out by a single mind. 
Prefaced by the grand narrative of the Creation, the book is 
subdivided into ten sections or chapters, each with its appro- 
priate heading. They are (1) the generations of the Heaven 
and the earth ; (2) the generations of Adam ; (3) the genera- 
tions of Noah; (4) the generations of the sons of Noah; and 
so on to the end of the book. Dr. Green contends that these 
divisions with their headings are not arbitrary or accidental. 
Rather, they exist to make clear and to emphasize the 
character of the book, which is purely genealogical. They 
indicate, in fact, the main design of the book, which is to 
trace the descent of the chosen race from the beginning down 
to the time when they were ready to expand into a nation. 
That being the case, we are not to suppose with the critics 
that the various genealogies given in the book are addenda 
to the narrative, or scraps of information culled from different 
sources. On the contrary, they belong to the essence of the 
book and constitute its backbone. The book, in fact, con- 
sists of one continous genealogy extending from Adam to 
Jacob—the genealogy of the chosen race. And from this 
central stem there are from time to time offshoots into the 
heathen world, which are pursued for a time and then 
dropped. These latter are intended to show the relation of 
Israel to the various nations of the world. It is clear that a 
book so constructed must be the plan and work of a single 
author. 

As a further illustration Dr. Green shows how the main 
line of descent which extends from Adam to Jacob, is from 
time to time interrupted or suspended for the purpose of 
introducing narratives or histories essential to the purpose of 
the book. After such narratives have been given, the main 
genealogy is again resumed exactly at the point where it was 
broken off. Thus the genealogy (chap. v.) from Adam down- 
wards goes on with recurring formule of the age of each 
parent at the birth of his child, the number of years he lived 
after, and the length of his whole life. When, however, the 
name of Noah is reached, the formula changes. Noah’s three 
sons are mentioned, and there is a suspension of the genealogy 
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for the purpose of introducing the narrative of the Flood. 
After that narrative has been given the genealogy is resumed 
(chap. ix. 28, 29) in the same phraseology—‘ And Noah lived 
after the flood 350 years, and all the days of Noah were 950 
years, and he died.’ In exactly the same way the main 
genealogy (chap. xi. 10) when it reaches Terah changes. 
Terah’s three sons are mentioned, and the genealogy is sus- 
pended for the purpose of introducing particulars regarding 
Terah and his sons important in their bearing on the history. 
The genealogy is then resumed (verse 32) in the accustomed 
formula. So also the whole life of Abraham is fitted into the 
next link of the genealogy, his age at the birth of Isaac being 
given (xxi. 5), and his full age at the time of his death 
(xxv. 7, 8). 

It is clear that a book so constructed excludes altogether 
the critical theory as to its origin. The critics ask us to 
believe that it originated in the haphazard stringing together 
of extracts from different documents by a series of redactors 
separated from each other by long ages. Let anyone picture 
in his mind the inevitable medley that would have resulted 
from such a process, and he will see how different it would 
have been from the book as it lies before us. The book of 
Genesis sets before it adefinite aim. Its materials are selected 
with a view to that aim ; and they follow each other in orderly 
sequence till the aim is attained. Clearly it is a unity, and, 
being so, it must have been planned and worked out by a 
single mind. 

Before going on to our special subject it may be well, in 
order to see exactly what it is we have to combat, to explain 
briefly the Pentateuchal scheme which the critics offer us for 
our acceptance. They tell us the Pentateuch is a medley of 
extracts strung together from four principal documents which 
preceded it. The first of these documents, they tell us, 
was composed by an individual who lived in the northern 
kingdom of Israel. In the critical vocabulary he is called E, 
because he uses the name Elohim for God. He is supposed 
to have written between 900 and 750 B.c.—that is, at a period 
from 600 to 750 years after the Exodus. The document he 
composed was a history of his people ; and it is important to 
notice the materials he made use of for this purpose. They 
were, so the critics tell us, mythical stories, floating traditions, 
ancient songs, and such like. About the same time, or 
perhaps a little later, another writer, in the kingdom of Judah, 
wrote a history of a similar description composed of similar 
materials. He is named by the critics J, because he uses the 
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name Jehovah for God. The next document, denominated D, 
consists of the Deuteronomic law ; and it is said to have been 
composed by an unknown writer in the reign of Josiah—that 
is, 800 years after the Exodus. The last of the documents is 
denominated P—that is, the Priestly writer. It is said to have 
been composed during or after the exile—that is, more than 
1000 years after the Exodus. It consists of passages of 
history in Genesis down to chapter xx., and similar historical 
passages in Exodus and Numbers. It also embraces the 
whole of the ritual law contained in the later chapters of 
Exodus, in Leviticus, and Numbers. 

It is easily seen that the late dates assigned to these 
documents and the materials out of which they are said to 
have been composed, completely destroy the credibility of the 
Pentateuch. That, however, is not the point we wish at 
present to bring out. We wish rather to direct attention to 
the unstable foundation on which this great critical edifice is 
built. Who knows anything of these writers, E, J, D, and 
P? There is not a scrap of information, not even a hint in 
the historical and prophetic documents, to show that anyone 
of these writers ever existed. Surely this is surpassing strange. 
Take the case of E. He was, according to the critics, the 
first of the inspired or sacred writers of Israel. Previous to 
him there was no written history, no Book of God, in Israel. 
Now, if that were so, is it not surprising that he should not 
have emerged from the cloud of utter darkness in which he is 
enveloped? The Israelites were not stinted in the tribute 
they paid to those who they believed were their sacred 
writers. Moses and Aaron are living characters of wondrous 
fame. So Joshua and Samuel and David are men of flesh 
and blood, and heroes of renown. In like manner Amos and 
Hosea and the prophets are all reverenced and well known. 
Why is there not a word to celebrate the fame of E, J, D, 
and P? The thing will appear only the more singular if we 
extend our induction to other nations. Take ancient Greece. 
Who were more renowned than the poets, the philosophers, 
and the historians of the olden time? The names of Homer 
and Hesiod and many others celebrated of old have come 
down to us. We know also the philosophers from Thales 
downwards, and much of what they taught; and as to the 
historians, how great was the fame of Herodotus. And it was 
the same in ancient Rome, in India, and all the world over. 
Surely if E and J and D and P had done the deeds the 
critics tell us they did, their memory would have been saved 
from oblivion. But they did not do these deeds. They did 
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not do any deeds. They were not living men, but creatures 
of imagination. The whole critical edifice is in the air. It is 
imagination, a dream. 

We may now proceed to our special task, which is to 
comment on some of the points raised by Dr. Green in his 
Higher Criticism. We shall pass over the two preliminary 
chapters, in which he deals with the structure of the Old 
Testament, and the plan and contents of the Pentateuch. 
We begin with his next chapter, in which he deals with the 
evidence for the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. This 
is a most important inquiry, and it occupies a position very 
different from what it did previous to the critical controversy. 
Up to that period the evidence for the Mosaic authorship 
was of the most scanty description, being confined mostly to 
the direct statements in the historical books. It is altogether 
different now. In controversy with the critics a vast 
number of other points have been discovered and brought 
clearly into light. It is now found that the direct statements 
of the historical writers constitute but a small part of the 
evidence. Many other evidences of the most varied descrip- 
tion—direct, indirect, or by implication, have now been 
brought to light. In fact it is now seen that the history of 
Israel, both as a whole and in its details, is unintelligible 
unless we presuppose the Pentateuch in its entirety as the 
basis on which it rests. To illustrate this statement you may 
take almost any well-ascertained event in the history of 
Israel, and if you think out all that it implies, you will find it 
brings you back to the Pentateuch as the szwe gua non of its 
existence. Take, for instance, the building and ritual 
arrangements of the temple of Solomon; or that proverbial 
expression which sank so deep into the conscience of Israel— 
‘Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin’; or 
the statement of Amos ii. 10, ‘I brought you up from the 
land of Egypt, and led you forty years through the wilder- 
ness.’' These are but specimens which might be indefinitely 
multiplied. Indeed, the evidence is so extensive, that its full 
force and reach are as yet but imperfectly realized. We may 
look forward to a great development in this direction ; and 
we can even now see that the issue of the critical controversy 
will not be the establishment of the critical position, but the 
bringing home to the mind of the Church, in a way never 


1 You cannot get the forty years without the assistance of D and P, 
who, the critics tell us, wrote long after Amos. It is seen, therefore, that 
Amos must have read, not the supposed productions of J and E, but the 
Pentateuch as it stands. 
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thought of before, the reality of the Mosaic authorship with 
all that it implies. 

Dr. Green has carried forward the discussion a very con- 
siderable way. He marshals the evidence for the Mosaic 
authorship under eight heads. It is true that each of these 
heads is not worked out exhaustively. Many of them are 
given only in outline. But the division is good, and the 
whole is very suggestive. We may commend the working 
out of these or similar heads to our younger theologians. 
The labour expended will be well repaid by the importance 
of the results. At present we will first of all give Dr. Green’s 
divisions. The first head has for its subject the traditional 
belief of the Jews and the evidence of the New Testament. 
Under the second he embraces the testimony of the historical 
books of the Old Testament from the times of Ezra up to the 
time of Moses. Under the third head he examines the testi- 
mony of the Pentateuch to its own authorship, bringing out 
the parts expressly ascribed to Moses. Under the fourth head 
he brings out the fact that the language of the laws points to 
and implies the sojourn in the wilderness, and indicates that 
they were written then and there. The fifth head is a most 
important one, though not fully worked out yet. It is to 
the effect that the Pentateuch is alluded to and its existence 
implied in all the subsequent books of the Bible. Under the 
sixth head he brings out and emphasizes the fact that the 
Pentateuch was known and recognized in the kingdom of the 
ten tribes. His seventh head is one of great importance, and 
one also which admits of a great development. It deals 
with the fact that the theology of the Pentateuch is of an 
elementary character, and that the subsequent theology of 
Israel is unintelligible unless the Pentateuchal teaching is 
laid as a foundation. In the eighth and last head he dwells 
upon the Egyptian words and allusions contained in the 
Pentateuch. We wish to make a few remarks upon some of 
the points thus raised. 

Regarding the traditional belief of the Jews not much need 
be said. It is universally admitted that in New Testament times 
and up tothe period of Jesus the son of Sirach (and of course 
for a considerable period previous to him) the Jews had an 
unwavering faith in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
This is a hard fact which cannot be put aside in the jaunty 
contemptuous way habitual with the critics. It is a thing 
which needs to be explained. There are similar profound 
convictions as to certain things to be found in the history of 
all ancient peoples; and they are elements of great im- 
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portance in the estimate we form of their history. In regard 
to this particular fact we want to know how it originated, 
and what was the force which drove it so deep into the 
conviction and conscience of Israel. From our point of 
view the thing is easily and satisfactorily explained. The 
generation of the Exodus received the Pentateuch from 
Moses. They submitted themselves to its institutions and 
laws, and made them the rule of their religion. The 
deposit thus received they handed on to their children, and 
so it continued from generation to generation down to the 
period of the exile. The remarkable thing, however, about 
this tradition is, that it was not a simple tradition like the 
Virgilian authorship of the Zxezd or the authorship of the 
Homeric poems. It was a tradition of religious observance 
and worship. And this observance and worship continued 
uninterrupted down to the exile. It continued in spite of 
stormy and evil times like those of the Judges, and subse- 
quent periods of neglect and disloyalty. That being so, we 
can easily see how the heavy chastisement of the exile in 
turning, as it did, the hearts of the children to the fathers 
would make the law of Moses the central point of the restored 
worship, and would thereby drive deep into the conscience of 
the whole people the conviction of its Mosaic authorship. 

In this way the tradition of the Mosaic authorship is 
satisfactorily accounted for. It is not, however, so easy to 
account for it if the origin of the Pentateuch were what the 
critics would have us believe. If it were so that the P docu- 
ment—that is, the whole body of the ritual law and a con- 
siderable portion of the history—was first reduced to writing 
in or subsequent to the exile, and the Pentateuch then con- 
cocted out of that and preceding documents, it becomes a 
serious question how the conviction of the Mosaic authorship 
could ever have originated. We would set it as a problem to 
our critical friends to give an intelligible account of how this 
result was attained. 

Though the testimony of the New Testament is clear and 
decided, we cannot pass it over without a single remark. 
That remark concerns the witness of our Blessed Lord. It 
is to be observed that He not only in common with the 
Evangelists and Apostles speaks in a general way of the law 
as the work of Moses, but He particularizes by telling us that 
Moses wrote the law. Thus, speaking of a special point, He 
says! Moses ‘ wrote you this precept.’ Still more striking are 
His words? ‘for had ye believed Moses, ye would have 

1 St. Mark x, 5. ? St. John v. 46. 
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believed Me, for he wrote of Me; if ye believe not his 
zritings, how shall ye believe my words ?’ 

This testimony of our Lord, so clear and decided, is 
most remarkable. To the believing Christian it must be 
decisive. There is in fact no escape from it. It is true the 
critics repeat for us the saying of Le Clerc, that our Lord did 
not come to teach us Biblical Criticism. They do not, how- 
ever, repeat the terrible retort that Le Clerc met with— At 
least He came to speak the truth.’ Yes, let us look at the 
matter from the point of view of the truth and we shall see 
clearly whither the non-acceptance of our Lord’s testimony 
must necessarily lead us. In order to save Him from mis- 
leading statements we shall have to adopt what are called 
Kenotic views of His Person and life. In other words, we 
shall have to reduce His Person and life to purely naturalistic 
proportions. It is a simple matter of fact that most of those 
who have adopted the critical position have also adopted 
Kenotic views. The consequences, however, of taking up 
this position are serious in the extreme, and cannot be enough 
insisted upon. Let us emphasize them once more. If we 
take up the Kenotic position we completely destroy Chris- 
tianity as a Revelation. But that being so, we must asa 
consequence eliminate from our Christian belief the Incarna- 
tion ' and atonement, the graces and privileges of the Christian 
Church, and the Christian’s hope of eternal life. Our Lord 
Himself has told us that so it must be. ‘If I have told you,’ 
he says, ‘earthly things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe 
if I tell you of heavenly things ?’ 

From the testimony of the New Testament Dr. Green 
passes on to the testimony of the historical books of the 
Old. We shall not follow him in his researches and glean- 
ings. The subject is indeed most important, and well de- 
serves careful study ; but it will suffice for the present if we 
content ourselves with a few remarks on the period of the 
exile. 

When we look closely at the period of the exile, the first 
thing that strikes us is the entire unconsciousness of any 
such revolutionary change as the critics would have us 
believe took place. And yet if it were sothat the P document, 
embracing as it does the great body of the laws, was then first 
composed and the Pentateuch completed, the fact must 


1 The Incarnation rests ultimately on the testimony of our Lord as 
to who He was. If we reduce His Person and life to purely natu- 
ralistic proportions, that testimony loses its cogency. This we have 
insisted on in a previous Article. 
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have been widely known. It must have been known to all 
the heads and leaders in Israel and the most pious of their 
followers. But if it were known to this extent, surely the 
knowledge must have profoundly affected opinion as to the 
authorship of the Pentateuch. It must have given it a 
different shape from that which it actually took. One cannot 
see how the idea of the Mosaic authorship could have held 
its ground in presence of such a fact. If it did hold its 
ground it must have been with abatements and in a modified 
sense. Yet there is not the slightest trace of any influence in 
this direction. On the contrary, as in the New Testament, 
so here, we find the same simple and undoubting faith that 
the law was the law of Moses, and that it had come down to 
them from the time of Moses. Thus Malachi (iv. 4) says 
‘Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, which I com- 
manded unto him in Horeb for all Israel with the statutes and 
judgments.’ So Ezra affirms that they built the altar and 
established the ritual ‘as it is written in the law of Moses,’ 
We submit that they could not have spoken so if what the 
critics tell us had taken place. 

But the matter may be regarded from a different point of 
view. The books of Ezra and Nehemiah and the post- 
Exilic prophets draw a vivid picture of the depth and 
intensity of the religious faith and feeling of the returned 
exiles—their profound reverence for Jehovah and His holy 
law. So marked is the intensity of this feeling that it meets 
with a passing sneer from Wellhausen. But does not its 
existence make it utterly incredible that Ezra or Nehemiah 
or anyone in their circle could have had any hand in passing 
off a recent compilation as the law of Moses? Had they done 
so, would they not thereby have destroyed the only ground 
on which their religious faith rested? Their religion rested 
on the belief that the Lord was their covenanted God, and 
that He had entered into this covenant and had given His 
law through Moses. Destroy this conviction and thei: 
religion fell to the ground ; and surely it would have been 
destroyed if they had been parties to the process the critics 
would have us believe in. It is clear, therefore, that they could 
not have lent themselves as P’s and R’s to the critical process— 
clear, because the effect of that process would have been the 
destruction of their faith. Hence when they tell us in simple 
and touching language that the law they reverenced was the 
law of Moses, and that it had come down to them from the 
times of Moses, we must believe them, not only on the ground 
of their patent honesty and truth, but because to disbelieve 
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them would be to attribute to them nothing less than religious 
suicide. 

Going back from the exile there is a continuous series of 
external testimonies to the Mosaic authorship. Many of 
these testimonies imply the belief, not only of the sacred 
writer, but of the whole nation. Such, for instance, are the 
finding of the Book of the Law in the reign of Josiah, the 
charge of King David publicly given to his son Solomon to 
observe the law, and the existence of the central sanctuary at 
Shiloh. These, however, we must pass over without discus- 
sion. We would merely remark that if those only we have 
mentioned are thought out in all their consequences, it will 
be seen how weighty and convincing they are. It may in 
truth be affirmed that no ancient document possesses one 
tithe of the external evidence which is forthcoming in favour 
of the Pentateuch. 

We come next to the third head of the evidence. Under 
this Dr. Green inquires as to what the Pentateuch itself says 
as to its authorship. Roughly the Pentateuch may be 
divided into two main sections : (1) Genesis up to Exodus xix., 
mainly historical ; (2) Exodus xx. to Deuteronomy, mainly 
legal. It is found that each of these sections contains 
important testimonies as to authorship. Dr. Green, takes 
first the legal section. As is well known, it consists of 
three distinct bodies of law. The first is the Book of the 
Covenant, Exodus xx.-xxiii. It contains the ten command- 
ments with the accompanying judgments or ordinances, and 
these formed the basis of the covenant between the Lord 
and His people. This Moses is expressly said to have 
written, and to have read in the audience of the people 
(Ex. xxiv. 4). The people having promised obedience, the 
covenant was concluded with sacrificial rites. 

The second body of law is the Ritual Law, or as it is 
termed by the critics, the Priest’s Code. It is contained in 
the concluding chapters of Exodus, in Leviticus, and in the 
book of Numbers, in which last book it is intermingled with 
the history. It is on this body of law that the critics have 
made the most determined assault, maintaining that it could 
not have been given in all this detail in the age of Moses. 
We shall consider their objection presently. In the meantime 
the important thing to note is, that this whole body of law 
is expressly declared to have been communicated by the Lord 
to Moses, partly on the Mount of Sinai, partly during the 
abode there, and partly during the subsequent wanderings. 

The third body of law is the Deuteronomic. It is 
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contained in the book of Deuteronomy, and was delivered by 
Moses to the people on the plains of Moab. Here again we 
have to note that this code Moses is expressly said to have 
written and to have committed to the custody of the 
Levites who bore the Ark of the Covenant. 

We thus arrive at this remarkable and surely momentous 
result, that the entire Law claims to be Mosaic. The Book of 
the Covenant and the Deuteronomic Law are expressly said 
to have been written by him. The Ritual Law is not 
said in so many words to have been written by Moses, but 
the fact is implied, inasmuch as it is declared that it was 
given by the Lord to Moses, and by him communicated to 
Aaron and his sons. 

Turning from the laws to the history, Professor Green 
finds two passages which are expressly attributed to the pen 
of Moses. The first is the victory over Amalek (Ex. xvii. 14), 
and the second is the list of stations of Israel during their 
wanderings in the wilderness (Numbers xxxiii.). Both these 
passages are of exceptional interest, and we shall remark upon 
them in succession. 

In regard to the victory over Amalek, the command of 
the Lord to Moses was ‘ Write this for a memorial in a book,’ 
or ‘in the book.’ It cannot be decided which is the correct 
reading, for this reason, that the definite article is not found 
in the text, but is supplied by the Massoretic pointing. On 
this account, although it is probable the definite article is 
really meant, Professor Green, with his usual caution and fair- 
ness, declines to build an argument onit. In reality, how- 
ever, it makes very little difference which reading is adopted. 
The important point to notice is that from this period onwards 
there was a book in which Moses at the command of the Lord 
was wont to inscribe important matters ; and so much follows 
whichever reading is adopted. The only difference is this. 
If we accept the reading with the definite article, it would 
follow that this book was already in existence, and probably 
had been in existence from the beginning. On the other 
hand, if we take the reading with the indefinite article, it 
would follow that it came into existence at the time of the 
victory over Amalek. There was, then, a book in which 
Moses at the command of the Lord was wont to inscribe im- 
portant matters ; and this is a matter of vast moment. It might 
well form the basis of an explanation of the form and com- 
position of the Pentateuchal writings. The subsequent books 
clearly differ in form from the book of Genesis, Unlike 
Genesis, which is a unity, they contain a series of matters of 
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great importance without literary connexion. Probably we 
have the explanation in the above fact. 

We turn next to the second passage. It is the list of 
stations of Israel during the entire wanderings in the wilder- 
ness (Numbers xxxiii.). In the second verse it is expressly 
said that Moses wrote it: ‘Moses wrote their goings out 
according to their journeys by the commandment of the 
Lord.’ This passage has been the cause of very great embar- 
rassment to the critics, so much so that few of them care to 
touch it. How embarrassing it really is to them will be 
clearly seen if we consider the circumstances. The passage 
gives the list of the stations, not as they are found in the 
documents separated by the critics, but as they are given in 
the Pentateuch in its integrity as it lies before us. Nay more, 
at the more noteworthy stations it borrows expressions or 
makes allusions to narratives which the critics by their parti- 
tion assign to different sources, sometimes to P, sometimes 
to Jor E. Clearly, therefore, this passage ignores, or rather 
condemns, the critical partition. But this isnot all. We are 
entitled to draw an inference from these facts as to the origin 
of the document. Clearly it must have been written either 
by Moses, who had personally passed through all these stages, 
and who has recorded them here in their completeness and in 
their true succession, or else it must have been written by the 
final Redactor who had before him the Pentateuch as it 
stands. If we think of it, we shall see that on the critical 
hypothesis it could not have been written at any intermediate 
period. What now follows from this? Simply this. If the 
document were written by Moses we have here from the pen 
of Moses a condemnation root and branch of the whole par- 
tition theory. On the other hand, if it were written by the 
Priestly writer or the final Redactor, we have before us a 
moral problem which few would like to have to resolve or even 
to face. This Priestly writer or Redactor was so lost to all 
sense of truth and uprightness that he could say ‘ Moses wrote 
their goings out according to their journeys by the command- 
ment of the Lord,’ well knowing that the list was written 

out, not by Moses, but by himself. 

Yet Kuenen does not hesitate to attribute the document 
to the Redactor. Dillman, more reverent and _ believing, 
shrinks from this heroic remedy ; yet in trying to avoid it, he 
only sinks deeper in the mire. Dillman supposes that there 
really was a Mosaic document at the bottom—a document 
incomplete as compared with the one in Numbers. He sup- 
poses it fell into the hands of the Priestly writer who ‘ worked 
VOL. XLVII.—NO. XCIII. F 
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it over.’ P inserted the P passages and allusions, and left it 
so. Subsequently it fell into the hands of the Redactor, who 
completed it by inserting the J and E passages and allusions, 
There is, however, no documentary ground for these supposi- 
tions of Dillman. They are mere suppositions invented in 
the interest of the theory, to save the theory from entire ship- 
wreck. But, not to dwell on this, who does not see that 
Dillman virtually attributes not only to R but also to P 
conduct of the questionable character above indicated? But 
in addition to this, as Dr. Green well observes, ‘if these sup- 
posed interpolations are stricken out, the itinerary in its 
supposed original form would stand in no relation whatever 
to Israel’s wanderings in the desert, and the marvel is that it 
should be introduced at all. 

We cannot dismiss this passage without two remarks, 
The first has reference to the rejection by the critics of texts 
and passages which negative their theory. If it were so that 
the Bible as it stands lent itself to their theory, and the only 
exception were a single passage such as the above, a good 
deal might be said for attempting to get over it. But this is 
very far from being the case. The reader of Dr. Baxter's 
book knows, in respect of the historical books, the extent to 
which whole passages and texts which are at variance with 
the theory are rejected. Nor is it different in respect of the 
critical partition itself. The early chapters of Genesis lend 
themselves the easiest to the critical partition. But what do 
we find even here? Simply this. By the time we get to the 
end of the seventh chapter, we find that the Redactor has 
had to be called in no less than mzmeteen times to correct the 
text which, as it stands, does not square with the theory. 
Surely there must be something radically wrong in a theory 
which requires for its support such a wholesale rejection of 
documentary evidence. Inthe present case we see clearly 
that the only ground for rejecting the document is its contra- 
diction of the theory—a rejection, however, which leads to 
this strange and incongruous result. Some of the stations 
given in the list are not found elsewhere in the Pentateuch. 
If, therefore, we attribute the list to P or to R we must 
suppose that these were fancy stations thrown in by the 
writer, with what motive it is impossible even to conjecture. 

Our second remark has reference to the moral problem. 
A great many persons write and speak as if it depended on 
the theorist whether moral obliquities shall or shall not be 
attributed to the sacred writers. But this is a great mistake. 
The implication lies in the theory itself. It is literally im- 
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bedded in it, and comes out at every step the theorist takes, 
in spite of any effort he may make to avoid or to conceal it, 
In the present case no one could have been more anxious to 
avoid the implication than Dr. Dillman, yet we see that the 
effort to do so only ends in intensifying the mischief. This 
is a point of great importance, to which we wish to draw 
attention. The critical theory has been adopted by writers 
of repute in our country. For the most part they have kept 
the moral problem in the background, and indeed have 
covered it over by a veil of reverence in the treatment. In 
this way the doubts and fears of many readers have been laid 
to rest. But is there no risk of a rude awakening? It does 
not seem to occur to these writers and readers how easy it 
would be for a popular writer to brush aside this veil of 
reverence and to exhibit the theory before the reading public 
in all its nakedness. 

Passing next to Dr. Green’s fourth head, which has refer- 
ence to the style and terms in which the Law is drawn up, we 
find the argument given by him in such a brief and concise 
form that we cannot do better than quote his own words : 


‘ The style in which the laws of the Pentateuch are framed, and 
the terms in which they are drawn up, correspond with the claim 
which they make for themselves, and which all subsequent ages 
make for them, that they are of, Mosaic origin. Their language 
points unmistakeably to the sojourn in the wilderness prior to the 
occupation of Canaan as the time when they were produced. The 
people were forbidden alike to do after the doings of the land of 
Egypt, wherein they had dwelt, or those of the land of Canaan, 
whither God was bringing them (Lev. xviii. 3). They are reminded 
(Deut. xii. 9) that they had not yet come to the rest and the in- 
heritance which the Lord their God was giving them. The standing 
designation of Canaan is “the land which the Lord giveth thee to 
possess it” (Deut. xv. 4-7). The laws look forward to the time “ when 
thou art come into the land, &c, and shalt possess it” (Deut. xvii. 
14; Lev. xiv. 34, &c.) ; or “ when the Lord hath cut off these nations 
and thou succeedest them, and dwellest in their cities” (Deut. xix. 1), 
as the period when they are to go into full operation (Deut. xii. 1, 8, 
9). The place of sacrifice is not where Jehovah has fixed His 
habitation, but “the place which Jehovah shall choose to place His 
name there” (Deut. xii. 5, &c.). Israel is contemplated as occupy- 
ing a camp (Num. v. 2-4, &c.) and living in tents (Lev. xiv. 8), and 
in the wilderness (Lev. xvi. 21, 22). The bullock of the sin offering 
was to be burned without the camp (Lev. iv. 12, 21) ; the ashes from 
the altar were to be carried without the camp (vi. 11). The leper 
was to have his habitation without the camp (xiii. 46); the priest 
was to go forth out of the camp to inspect him (xiv. 3) ; ceremonies 
are prescribed for his admission to the camp (verse 8) as well as the 
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interval which must elapse before his return to his own tent. In 
slaying an animal for food, the only possibilities suggested are that 
it may be in the camp or out of the camp (xvii. 3). The law of the 
consecration of priests respects by name Aaron and his sons (vii. 
2 sgg.). Two of these sons, Nadab and Abihu, commit an offence 
which causes their death, a circumstance which calls forth some 
special regulations (Lev. x.), among others those of the annual day 
of atonement (Lev. xvi. 1), on which Aaron was the celebrant (verse 
3 sgg.) and the camp and the wilderness the locality (verses 21, 22, 
26, 27). The tabernacle, the ark, and other sacred vessels were 
made of shittim wood (Ex. xxxvi. 20), which was peculiar to the 
wilderness. ‘The sacred structure was made of separate boards, so 
joined together that it could be readily taken apart, and explicit 
directions are given for its transportation as Israel journeyed from 
place to place (Num. iv. 5 sgg.), and gifts of wagons and oxen were 
made for the purpose (Num. vii.). Specific instructions are given 
for the arrangement of the several tribes, both in their encampments 
and their marches (Num. ii.). Silver trumpets were made to direct 
the calling of the assembly and the journeying of the host (Num. x. 
2 sgg.). ‘The ceremonies of the red heifer were to be performed 
without the camp (Num. xix. 3, 7, 9), and by Eleazar personally 
(verses 3, 4). ‘The law of purification provides simply for death in 
tents and in the open fields (verses 14, 16)’ (p. 40). 


From these facts Dr. Green draws the following important 


inference : 

‘The peculiarity of these laws carries with it the evidence that 
they were not only enacted during the sojourn in the wilderness, but 
that they were then committed to writing. Had they been preserved 
orally, the forms of expression would have been changed insensibly, 
to adapt them to the circumstances of later times. It is only the 
unvarying permanence of a written code that could have perpetuated 
these laws in a form which in after ages, when the people were 
settled in Canaan, and Aaron and his sons were dead, no longer 
described directly and precisely the thing to be done, but must be 
mentally adapted to an altered state of affairs before they could be 
carried into effect’ (p. 41). 


We would only ask, is any other inference at all possible? 
If for the sake of argument we were to allow to the critics 
that the ritual law was first reduced to writing by P about the 
time of the exile, we then find ourselves face to face with this 
position. It is impossible even to conjecture what motive he 
could have had for throwing the laws into the form they pos- 
sess. To think that he did it for purposes of deception would 
be too dreadful. Besides, whom was he to deceive? Surely 
not his fellow priests or the leaders of the people, or, for that 
matter, the people themselves, who all knew perfectly well 
that no written code of ritual law had come down to them 
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from the time of Moses. Hence, to our mind, no inference 
seems clearer than this: that if the ritual law were really first 
reduced to writing during the exile, it would have been 
given in a wholly different form. On the other hand, reverting 
to what we said of the do0k: if Moses were in the habit of 
writing down the laws as they were given to him by Jehovah, 
the form in which they exist in the Pentateuch is perfectly 
accounted for. The same supposition would also account for 
any slight alterations in detail that were found expedient 
after practical experience. Such alterations would be an- 
nounced in subsequent revelations without touching the 
original enactment, which possessed a sacred character. These 
slight alterations the critics have magnified into discrepancies, 
and they have created fresh ones by forced interpretations, 
the object being to ground an argument on them for different 
authorship of the different codes. But the supposition is 
wholly unnecessary. 

There still remain four heads of evidence treated by Dr. 
Green, but we must limit ourselves to a few remarks on two 
of them, which seem of special importance. Under his fifth 
head Dr. Green considers the numerous passages in the sub- 
sequent books which either directly allude to or imply the 
existence of the Pentateuch. Foremost among these is the 
book of Joshua. It takes up the narrative at the point where 
the book of Deuteronomy had left it. The children of 
Israel are still in the plains of Moab, and from thence they 
are led by Joshua to the conquest of Canaan. We find that 
not only was he ordained by Moses for the accomplishment 
of this task, but he executed it in express obedience to the 
directions of Moses, All the arrangements for the conquest, 
and for the subsequent division of the land, were made in 
accordance with the directions of Moses, and carried out in 
obedience to his orders. The recognition of the Pentateuch 
in the book of Joshua is so complete that it would be vain 
to deny it. What, then, is the remedy which the critics 
propose to get rid of this awkward fact? It is the usual one, 
viz. denying the authenticity of the book of Joshua. They 
tell us the book of Joshua is part and parcel of the Penta- 
teuch, composed out of similar materials and at a late period. 
Yet, however plausible this reply might have appeared a few 
years back, it is altogether inadmissible now. We have now 
evidence of great abundance showing the literary activity of 
the Mosaic age; and surely, on any consideration, that 
activity must have still prevailed in the generation after 
Moses, before it was lost in the dark period of the Judges. The 
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book of Joshua might well have been written at that time. 
Dr. Green next cites the testimony of the books of Chronicles, 
which at every period that they cover bear the most explicit 
and repeated witness to the Pentateuch. Here again the 
critics meet us in the usual way, by denying the trustworthi- 
ness of the Chronicler. They, however, overlook the fact 
that at every point where he can be tested, the Chronicler is 
found to be singularly accurate and in accordance with his 
authorities. They overlook also the further fact that at every 
point of his narrative he makes appeal to ancient records 
then in existence which have since perished. To dis- 
credit the Chronicler is therefore not merely to discredit him 
personally, but to discredit wholesale the ancient records of 
Israel. 

But what is true of the books of Joshua and of Chronicles 
is also true in some measure of all the other books of the 
Canon subsequent to the Pentateuch. They all bear witness 
more or less to the existence of the Pentateuch. The book of 
Psalms and the prophetical books contain numerous direct 
allusions to the Pentateuch, or to details contained in the 
Pentateuch ; and in numerous other passages where no direct 
allusion is made the existence of the Pentateuch is implied. 
Dr. Green has given a long list of passages of the kind indi- 
cated, covering the books from Judges to the end of the Canon. 
We have thus a vast fund of evidence which in our opinion 
would be quite convincing, were it only fully and clearly 
worked out. 

Dr. Green’s seventh head is one of great importance. It 
is based on the theological development of Israel. It is 
found that the theology of the Pentateuch is of an elemen- 
tary character, and that on the basis of the elements there 
given it received in subsequent times an immense develop- 
ment. The argument is simply this: if you take away, as 
the critics do, the Pentateuch from its position as the founda- 
tion and root of the whole theological development, the sub- 
sequent theology of Israel becomes wholly unintelligible. 
Dr. Green gives as instances of developments based on the 
Pentateuch the doctrine of a future state, the doctrine of 
providential retribution, the spiritual character of true worship, 
the doctrine of angels, and the doctrine of the Messiah. We 
ourselves had discussed this question in a previous article in 
reference to the doctrine of immortality.! We there showed 
how the doctrine of deliverance from Sheol contained in the 
book of Job, in the Psalms and the Prophets, is unintelligible 


1 Church Quarterly Review, April 1897, p. 58. 
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except in reference to the previous simpler doctrine on that 
subject contained in the Pentateuch. We cannot, however, 
enter upon the discussion of the subject at present, but must 
content ourselves with this one remark. It'may in a general 
way be said that the theology of the Pentateuch had refer- 
ence solely to this life. Its doctrine of retribution was that 
sin is punished by temporal chastisements, and in its extreme 
form by death. Then as to death itself—that is, the natural 
death to which all are subject—it was regarded as the punish- 
ment of sin. It was meted out by Jehovah to all because all 
had sinned. All who died sank down to Sheol, where they 
all equally lay under the hand of Jehovah. There was no 
moral distinction in Sheol between good and bad; but all 
equally, good and bad, were ‘gathered to their fathers.’ 
Lastly, and worst of all, from Sheol there was no return. 
It was on the basis of this doctrine that subsequent ages 
gradually built up the doctrine of the resurrection—that is, in 
other words, the doctrine of deliverance from Sheol. They 
were inspired to think that Jehovah’s anger could not last for 
ever, that He would raise up to His presence and right hand 
His own true servants. Then close upon this there came the 
doctrine of an unseen world and an extension of the Divine 
retribution to that world. 

If now we bear in mind that by the period of the exile 
this theological development was complete, we shall see how 
impossible it is to relegate, with the critics, the composition 
of the Pentateuch to the exile. To reverse the simile of 
Wellhausen, that would be to turn the building upside down, 
and to make the foundation appear as the roof. Also, from 
the same theological point of view we see how impossible is 
the date which the critics assign to the Book of Deuteronomy, 
viz. in or about the reign of Josiah. Deuteronomy is wholly 
silent on all the burning questions which then agitated the 
minds of devout Israelites. Its theology is wholly Mosaic ; 
it does not go beyond temporal retribution. Clearly, there- 
fore, Deuteronomy belongs to the Mosaic period. It is one 
with the other books of the Pentateuch, and with them is 
anterior to all the books of the Canon, and the foundation of 
all that followed. 

If now the reader will reflect upon these eight points of 
Dr. Green which we have so imperfectly brought out ; or, still 
better, if he will study them for himself and work them out in 
detail, we think he will be much impressed with their cogency. 
Viewing the Pentateuch as a purely literary production, we 
think that in the whole range of antiquity there is not a single 
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production which has a tithe of the evidence for its genuine- 
ness and authenticity. It is clearly made out that from the 
period of Moses downwards in their history the whole nation 
received and acted on it. It was the foundation of the 
national polity and the national religion. More especially 
from the latter point of view it penetrated the national mind 
to its inmost core. The direct allusions to its existence form 
the smallest part of the evidence. The whole course of 
Israel’s religious development rests upon it, and, as we have 
seen, is wholly unintelligible without it. 

We have next to consider what it is that the critics have 
to urge against the view taken above. Their arguments are 
many ; but they may all be reduced to two heads. They 
are (1) the Evolution theory of Wellhausen; and (2) the 
composite character of the Pentateuch, which in their view 
is so evident as to be quite undeniable. We shall consider 
each of these arguments as far as our space will permit. And 
first of the Evolution theory. 

There are two chief aspects or arguments under which the 
Evolution theory of Wellhausen is pressed upon us. The first 
is grounded on the idea of Evolution itself. It is urged that 
the laws of Israel could not have been giveninalump. They 
could not have possessed at the beginning the complete form 
in which they are contained in the Pentateuch. They must 
have gradually grown up in the course of ages, and could 
only have assumed their complete form at a late period. The 
argument is grounded on the premiss that law everywhere 
grows. Put in this way the argument certainly has at first 
sight great plausibility. At all events it is of such a nature 
as to carry great weight with English people: it presents a 
picture which is so like what has actually occurred in our own 
country. With us at least law has certainly grown. Laws 
have been enacted, modified, repealed. New laws have been 
introduced at first in a rough form, then gradually improved. 
And this process has gone on for a long time down to the 
present, the result being the laws of England as they at 
present exist. It is argued that it could not have been other- 
wise in Israel; and the inference drawn from all this is that 
the Pentateuchal laws are late. Instead of being the first in 
point of time they are the last: the ripe fruit gathered from a 
long development. 

But this the first and main argument of Wellhausen is 
supported by a second. It is urged that from the state of 
culture or rather want of culture which prevailed among the 
Israelites at the time of the conquest, it was impossible they 
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could have produced an extended writing such as the Penta- 
teuch. Wellhausen has drawn a picture of what he conceives 
the Israelites to have been at that period. They were savage 
hordes, destitute of civilization, ignorant of the art of writing. 
From a religious point of view they were Fetichists, though 
they might have had a tribal god. The reader will wonder 
on what ground this picture, so glaringly opposed to what the 
Pentateuch gives us, really rests. The answer is, it is an in- 
ference from the knowledge or rather want of knowledge which 
only a few years back prevailed amongst us. Wellhausen’s 
picture no doubt is overdrawn, but in the state of things which 
then prevailed, if only the Pentateuch were got out of the way, 
there was some excuse for it. At that period Oriental Archzo- 
logy was still in its infancy, and nothing worth mentioning 
was known of the ancient Eastern world except what could 
be gathered from classical antiquity. It was a fair inference 
from that attenuated knowledge that the Israelites must have 
been in such a condition as to be unable to produce the 
Pentateuch. In the case of Dr. Dillman it is probable this 
was the decisive argument that drove him to the partition 
hypothesis and to a certain extent in the same direction as 
Wellhausen. He had before his mind the fact, to him clear 
and undeniable, that the Pentateuch could not have been pro- 
duced under the circumstances in which it is represented to 
have been produced. Hence the problem with which he had 
to deal was this, How was it, then, produced, and under what 
circumstances did it assume its present form ?! 

Such are the two main arguments on which the Well- 
hausen system rests ; and it now remains for us to show how 
completely both these arguments have been overthrown by 
the progress of Archeology—the second directly and 
emphatically, the first indirectly and conclusively when the 
real relation in which the religious legislation of Israel stands 
to the institutions and religious systems of the East is properly 
understood. In proceeding to do this let us first of all give 
a rough outline sketch of what Archzology has revealed to 
us and then apply it to the two arguments. 

To our mind there is no result, amid the many which this 
wonderful age has attained to, more striking than that by 




















































1 Dr. Dillman’s words on which we rely are the following: ‘ Ab- 
gesehen davon, dass eine so ausgedehnte Schriftstellerei in den Anfangen 
‘des Volkes Isr. nicht annehmbar ist, und vielmehr auf eine Zeit hinweist 
in welcher Schreibe- und Lesekunst viel verbreitet war.’ The way in 
which the sentence is constructed shows that this was the decisive argu- 
ment in his mind. 
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which has been brought about the resurrection of the ancient 
civilizations of the East. These civilizations have literally 
risen from their ashes and stand before us in clearly defined 
outlines. We now know that in the days of Moses there were 
in Egypt splendid temples, an imposing ritual, and a theology, 
such as it was, corresponding. It was the same in Babylonia, 
in South Arabia, and to a certain extent in Canaan. Along 
with this there existed in all these countries an extensive 
literature. It appears that the cuneiform writing which pre- 
vailed in Babylonia had spread over the whole East. At all 
events, as we learn from the Tel el-Amarna Tablets, it was 
used by the princes and potentates of Canaan in their corre- 
spondence with the Egyptian king. In addition to this there 
was an active intercourse political, commercial, and literary 
between the various countries. 

If we weigh these facts, which we have given in the barest 
outline, we shall see how completely they overthrow the two 
arguments we have given. To take first the second argu- 
ment. It may well be doubted whether anyone who has 
studied the indications of literary activity recently brought to 
light, would care to maintain the impossibility of the produc- 
tion of the Pentateuch in the Mosaic age. On this point we 
cannot do better than quote the great authority of Professor 
Sayce. In his recent work, after illustrating the subject by 
many examples, he continues : 


‘The Exodus from Egypt, then, took place during a highly lite- 
rary period, and the people who took part in it passed from a country 
where the art of writing literally stared them in the face to another 
country which had been the centre of the Tel el-Amarna corre- 
spondence and the home of Babylonian literary culture for unnum- 
bered centuries. Is it conceivable that their leader and reputed 
lawgiver should not have been able to write, that he should not have 
been educated “in the wisdom of Egypt,” or that the upper classes 
of his nation should not have been able to read? Let it be granted 
that the Israelites were but a Bedawin tribe which had been reduced 
by the Pharaohs to the condition of public slaves ; still they neces- 
sarily had leaders and overseers among them, who according to the 
state regulations of Egypt, were responsible to the government for 
the rest of their countrymen, and some at least of these leaders and 
overseers would have been educated men. Moses could have written 
the Pentateuch, even if he did not do so.’! 


Let us turn next to the first of the above arguments, the 
evolution of law as advocated by Wellhausen. The answer 
to this is that the evolution desiderated had already taken 


1 The Early History of the Jews, p. 119. 
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place. In regard to religious institutions and laws Archzo- 
logy has shown us that the whole Oriental world had already 
been evolved, or, as we should prefer to say, had already pro- 
gressed up to the exact point which is photographed for us 
in the Pentateuch. In this evolution or progress Israel had 
its share, not indeed as swimming with the stream, but as in 
antagonism with it. Hence the Israelitish legislator had not 
to invent ad znitzo a system of religious institutions and laws. 
That was already done to his hand. What he had to do was 
simply to purge the existing system from its corruptions, and 
to set forth in opposition to it such a pure system as he wished 
his people to observe. 

The point will be further illustrated if we now go on to 
take a brief survey of the relation in which the Israelitish 
religious movement, Patriarchal and Mosaic, stood to the 
religious systems around it. This we propose to do on 
purely naturalistic principles. Of course as Christians we 
believe with all our heart that this movement was directed 
and guided by God, and was illustrated with signs and 
wonders and mighty deeds. But in arguing with naturalism 
it will be more effective to argue on naturalistic principles, 
and the same mode of reasoning will also have this advantage, 
that it will enable us to set forth in greater relief the defects 
of the current evolution theory. 

During the Mosaic period, and a long time before it, the 
religion of the ancient East had become polytheistic. There 
are, however, indications which seem to show that this was a 
declension from a more primitive and purer faith. Foremost 
amongst these indications are the ancient Arabian names 
given by Professor Hommel. If we put the interpretations 
of these names together we got a Monotheistic theology of 
wonderful purity and beauty. The names also forcibly sug- 
gest to us the process by which the ancient and purer faith 
degenerated into polytheism. It seems to have arisen from 
the personification of the Divine names and attributes. The 
attributes so personified became separate gods, and gradually 
the separate personalities were surrounded by myth and 
legend, and became what we find them in the ages of Abraham 
and Moses. 

It would be natural to suppose that this degradation of 
religious belief would not remain without some protest on the 
part of religious and thoughtful minds. And clearly the 
Patriarchal and Mosaic religious movement is set before us in 
the Pentateuch as such a protest. The chief point here to be 
noted is the intensity of this protest. In the days of Terah 
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and Abraham it was probably not so intense as it afterwards 
became. Still it did exist to some extent. The migrations 
from Ur and from Charran are proof of this. The revelations 
also vouchsafed to Abraham we do not, from our present 
point of view, insist upon as revelations. But they are good 
evidence of the mind and faith of Abraham. There can be 
no doubt that a purer faith in God, in whatever way he may 
have come by it, was possessed by him, and that it was handed 
on by him to his childreny The very title of Jehovah as the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob is 
proof of this. 

When we come down to the time of Moses the opposition 
to heathen corruption is seen to be very intense. Rescued 
from the water, Moses becomes the adopted son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter. It follows from this that he received the education 
of an Egyptian prince, and as St. Stephen says, must have 
been ‘learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’ But this 
education did not destroy in his mind his patriotic love for 
his people, or his devotion to their traditional faith. Rather, 
his patriotism led to circumstances which brought about his 
flight from Egypt. Let us follow him in that flight. The 
Pentateuch tells us that he retired to the land of Midian and 
settled there ; and we have next to notice what befel him, 
and what he did there. We are told that God spake to him 
at the burning bush, and constituted him leader and 
deliverer of his people. From our present point of view we 
need not press this further than to take it as evidence of his 
great love for his people, and his devotion, now burning with 
great intensity, for their traditional faith. It would also be 
evidence that in some way he had attained to a profound 
conviction that he had a Divine mission to be deliverer of his 
people. All this, we are told, befel him in Midian ; but is it 
not likely that he did something there? What, in view of 
the great mission he believed he had received from God, would 
be a necessary preliminary ? Surely the writing out of such 
a book as that of Genesis. Without such a book containing 
the Divine history and traditions of his people, it is difficult 
to see how he could have claimed their belief and allegiance. 
But with such a book it would be easy. All antiquity bears 
witness to the fact that Moses really was the author of the 
book ; and certainly during his sojourn in Midian, by reason 
of the extensive literary intercourse of the East, he had within 
easy reach all the materials necessary for such an undertaking. 
It is not, however, necessary to our argument to prove that 
Moses wrote the book of Genesis in Midian. It is enough 
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to know that, as all antiquity testifies, he was the author of 
the book ; and as to Midian it will suffice to have shown that 
a ae written it there, and that there is a likelihood 
_ Let us, then, suppose that Moses wrote the book of Gene- 
sis either in Midian or at an early period in his mission. It 
will be found that it throws a striking light not only on the 
feeling of opposition to polytheism which existed in his mind 
but also generally on the relation in which the Israelitish 
system stood to the Polytheistic systems around them. The 
book of Genesis opens with the grand narrative of the Creation 
of Heaven and Earth by the Supreme Elohim. Clearly this 
is set forth as the true and primitive record, in opposition to 
the creative stories and fables amongst the nations. Moses 
next passes to the story of Paradise. Paradise is a monu- 
ment of God's loving care and providence for man, and in 
narrating it Moses uses for God, very appropriately the 
revelation name of Jehovah—a name so filled with sacred 
associations. But in doing so, we see how careful he is to 
add to it the nameof Elohim. He speaks of God as Jehovah 
Elohim ; and this suggests the idea that he did so to guard 
against the polytheistic tendency to personify the names of 
God, and to make it clear that Jehovah and Elohim are one 
and the same God. Next let us observe that just as the 
story of the Creation is given in its original form free from 
mythic corruptions, so it is with the stories of Paradise and 
the Flood. They also are given in a pure form as the 
probably originally existed. : 
But the important thing to notice is that notwithstanding 
the intense opposition to polytheism on the part of Moses 
still the Israelitish tradition as given by him possessed in 
common with polytheism the three stories of Creation, of 
Paradise, and of the Flood. It was an expurgated rendering 
ho doubt; but still the three stories were in both systems 
substantially the same. Does not this suggest to us that this 
identity of substance may have extended much further? 
May it not have extended to religious and civil institutions 
generally? If we suppose so, the work of Moses in giving 
the law would not be, as is generally supposed, the origin- 
ation of a new’ system standing out of all connexion with 
that which previously existed. Rather, it would be doing 
in respect of civil and religious law what he had already 
done in respect of Creation, Paradise, and the Flood. It 
would be a remodelling of existing law and custom, or rather 
a bringing of it back to its pure and primitive form, and 
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an adaptation of it to the present and future condition of 
Israel. 

All this has an important bearing on the position taken 
up by the critics. They tell us that the ritual law could not 
have been given in a lump: it must, so they tell us, gradu- 
ally have grown; and it could only have been codified at a 
late period. But, not to mention, what we have already 
shown, that the form in which the Mosaic law exists is alto- 
gether inconsistent with the idea of a late codification, this 
would be to isolate the Mosaic legislation from all that 
preceded it. But a consideration of all that we have urged 
will show that this cannot be done. The Israelitish evolu- 
tion, if evolution we must call it, is part and parcel of a much 
greater evolution—an evolution extending over the whole 
East. Law, both civil and religious, had already been evolved, 
and Moses had to deal with it in the shape which it had by 
his time assumed. He had to purify it, and adapt it to his 
people. And if this was what he had to do, we see that he 
could not have done it in a less extended form than what it 
possesses in the Pentateuch. There are critics so moderate 
as to allow that Moses might perhaps have written the 
Covenant law. But we may well ask, of what avail would 
this have been if he had left his people to reproduce in their 
worship all the corruptions and abominations of the heathen ? 
Would not the whole aim of his life have been frustrated ? 

All this serves to emphasize the difference between our- 
selves and the critics. They isolate Israel and give it an 
evolution all its own. We, on the contrary, regard it as 
bound up with the great religious systems of the East which 
have now passed away. The Pentateuch is a precious relic 
witnessing for God out of those ancient times—a relic which 
we may well suppose will be more and more appreciated as 
time goes on. 

We have now tried to exhibit the Israelitish Pentateuchal 
movement as part and parcel of a great evolution extending 
over the whole East. It remains that we should set forth in 
contrast with it the evolution which Wellhausen and _ his 
followers offer us for our acceptance. Our observations, 
however, on this point must be very brief. 


In regard to the evolution of Wellhausen there is, first of 


all, the initial objection which we have tried to bring out, 
viz. the wrenching of the Mosaic life work from its con- 
nexion with the great development of the ancient East, the 
isolating of it, and the treatment of it solely from this isolated 
point of view. Surely such an isolation of Israel is altogether 
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impossible, We are told of Nicodemus that he asked the 
question : ‘ How can a man be born when he is old? Can he 
enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and be born?’ 
That which Nicodemus regarded as so problematical, Well- 
hausen and his followers assure us was in the case of Israel 
an actual fact. By some process unexplained they descended 
from the comparatively high state of culture and civilization 
they had attained to in Egypt, they entered again, so to 
speak, the evolutionary womb and were born again into what 
is supposed to have been the primitive and infantine state of 
mankind. They became fetichists in religion and barbarians 
in social life. And all this that they might have a private 
evolution all their own. This private evolution it is the func- 
tion of Wellhausen’s theory to explain. It undertakes to 
make clear to us how in the course of ages the Israelitish 
polity, both civil and religious, gradually shaped itself, and 
particularly how the Pentateuch was composed, and how 
theology progressed from fetichism up to monotheism. All 
this, we are assured, can be made clear on purely evolutionary 
or naturalistic principles—principles which the present age 
generally approves of. But is the performance equal to the 
promise? That is the next point we have to inquire into. 

There is something to our mind irresistibly comical in the 
idea that religions grow in much the same way as do potatoes, 
Yet, as all the world seems to think so, let us for the moment 
suppose that it is the case ; and then from this point of view 
take a survey of Wellhausen’s evolution. The first thing that 
strikes us is that the evolution of Wellhausen is deficient in 
the crucial element which determines the evolution of the 
potato. In the case of the potato the grand determining 
element is the fact that in the seed there is something which 
contains, as Professor Tyndal used to say, ‘the promise and 
potency’ of all that the potato is to become. But in the 
evolution of Wellhausen there is nothing corresponding to 
this. We have in his case as the initial stage or starting- 
point, a horde of Israelites careering in the wilderness— 
Israelites who were destitute, so he tells us, of culture, desti- 
tute of the art of writing, in a word barbarians and fetichists. 
What is there in such a horde that can be considered as pro- 
phetic of a great future? Surely nothing at all. However 
hard we may look at them, we shall fail to see anything which 
can give a promise, even the faintest hint, of what they are to 
become. 

Now what is the inference to be drawn from this? It is 
surely this, that the conditions laid down by Wellhausen are 
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of such a nature as to insure a complete failure to account 
for the wonderful progress subsequently made. And so in 
effect it is. It was some years ago pointed out by Dr. James 
Robertson that Wellhausen’s theory, notwithstanding its high 
pretensions to explain everything naturally and satisfactorily, 
yet completely fails us at every step taken in advance. Take, 
for instance, the first evolutionary step, the advance from 
fetichism to polytheism and idolatry. The explanation of 
this is not an evolution at all. This higher stage of religion 
was reached, not by an evolution from within, but was com- 
municated to them from without. They learned polytheism 
and idolatry by mingling with the Canaanites. So in regard 
to the next great stage, the supposed rise in prophetic times 
to the grand conception of one God Creator of Heaven and 
Earth. It is wholly unexplained in the system of Well- 
hausen. Here there were no friendly neighbours to teach it 
to them ; and the consequence is it stands out in the Well- 
hausen theory as a portent. It is something which cannot 
be reduced to the sequence of cause and effect. It is a 
miracle far mightier, if we only think of it, than the miracle of 
God’s speaking to Moses. And its miraculous character is 
only thrown into greater relief by the surrounding darkness. 
Neither Moabites, nor Ammonites, nor any of the surrounding 
peoples ever took this wonderful step. 

As an explanation of the problem of Israel, the theory of 
Wellhausen everywhere breaks down; and its impotence can 
only be duly appreciated by a patient comparison of it with 
the opposite explanation contained in the sacred record. But 
we cannot pursue the subject further. We must now turn to 
the second ground on which the critical theory rests—viz. 
the alleged composite character of the Pentateuchal writings. 

In addition to his elaborate refutation of the critical argu- 
ments throughout the book of Genesis, Dr. Green in his 
fligher Criticism of the Pentateuch deals with the general 
arguments under four heads. We have (1) the arguments 
based on the Divine Names, (2) the alleged continuity of the 
separated documents, (3) the arguments grounded on the 
alleged parallel passages, and (4) the arguments based on 
the alleged differences of style and ideas in the separated 
documents.. We could have wished to follow him, and to 
comment on this discussion; but our space is well-nigh 
exhausted. All we can do is to summarize one or two 
points which seem to have an important bearing upon outside 
opinion. 

(1) First of all, one of the arguments which has naturally 
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a great influence on outside opinion is the general agreement 
of the critics as to the lines of the division. It is a fact that 
almost all the critics are at one, at least so far as the book of 
Genesis is concerned, as to the lines of the division. They 
all agree, with only slight differences in the division, set forth 
by Wellhausen. We can sce how great a weight the outside 
public will attach to this fact. Here, it will be said, are a 
number of very able men trained in philology and criticism, 
and they all agree that certain portions of the Pentateuch are 
respectively the productions of different authors, writing at 
different times, and which have been pieced together by 
redactors, so as to form the Pentateuch as it stands. The 
conclusion drawn from this is that there must be something 
in it: there must be a visible basis for it in the Pentateuch, 
otherwise all these able men could not agree in this striking 
way. 

The argument certainly wears an air of great plausibility ; 
but when the matter is looked into it assumes quite a different 
complexion. There first of all meets us this remarkable 
fact, that in the times preceding the Wellhausen era, the 
times of the Grundschrift hypothesis, there was a division in 
many respects different, which commanded a similar consent 
from a great body of critics. If we inquire into the reason 
of the overthrow of this previous division, we shall get at the 
reason of the general concurrence which the division now 
substituted for it commands. 

It is this. There are two pitfalls which beset the critic at 
every step he takes. They are gaps and cross-references. 
In regard to gaps, we can easily see that if a writing like the 
Pentateuch is torn asunder, gaps in the connexion will be 
revealed. But the gaps of which we speak are not gaps in 
general, but gaps of a peculiar character. The critical 
system now in vogue differs from the old Fragmentary 
hypothesis in this respect, that whereas the Fragmentists 
regarded the separated portions as gathered promiscuously 
from a multitude of unknown sources, the critics of the 
present day regard them as belonging to three continuous 
documents, E, J, and P. And, further, it is a vital point in 
the present system that these documents should be regarded 
as each complete in itself and continuous. Yet, notwith- 
standing all the care that has been taken, serious gaps in 
each of them have been revealed. To give an instance. 
There is remarkable gap in the P document at the beginning 
of Genesis. In the sixth chapter of Genesis the introduction 
to the narrative of the Flood, verses 9-22 are assigned to P. 
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Here we rend, ¢ And God saw the earth, eed, behold, it was 
corrupt,’ so corrupt that He determined to destroy it. There 
is an obvious reference here to the narrative of the Creation, 
which is also assigned to P. There we read, ‘And God saw 
everything that He had made, and, behold, it was very good.’ 
Clearly here is a gap in the P document. Something is 
wanted to explain this corruption of the earth, which had 
just before been pronounced to be very good. And what is 
wanted is just the narrative of the Fall and its consequences, 
But the narrative of the Fall is not available to the critics, 
because it is by them assigned to quite a different author. 
There is thus at its very commencement a hopeless gap in 
the P document. And more than this, while everything is 
clear, consistent, and continuous to those who believe that 
Moses wrote Genesis as it stands, we see that the critical 
partition introduces only rents, dislocations, and confusion. 

The second of the pitfalls above indicated arises out of 
cross-references. There are such references, either direct or 
by implication, all through the Pentateuch, and the critic in 
dealing with them has to guard against a serious risk to his 
theory. Of course, it would not matter if D referred to J or 
E, because in the critical system both these authors are sup- 
posed to have preceded D. But suppose D refers to P, who 
wrote long after (and in point of fact, pace the critics, he 
does), it would be a serious and compromising affair. Hence 
the great pains the critics have taken to prove that he does 
not. 

If these pitfalls are kept in view, we shall be able to ex- 
plain how it is that the Grundschrift division has gradually 
crumbled and fallen to pieces, and why the present division 
which has succeeded it commands such general consent. The 
reason is that owing to these pitfalls the critics have been 
driven back step by step from their former position by the 
arguments of their opponents to the position they now occupy. 
From this position, however unsatisfactory it may be, they 
dare not move in any appreciable degree. It is the line of 
least objection, and to move from it would be perfectly fatal to 
the critical theory. 

There is nothing, therefore, at all wonderful in this general 
agreement, and so far from being an argument in favour of 
the critical partition, it is a striking witness against it. So 
impatient, in fact, is the Pentateuch of the critical division 
that it has repeatedly refused to submit to it, and the division 
can only be violently thrust upon it in the line of least objec- 
tion. 
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(2) But, in the second place, this line of least objection, 
when submitted to critical inspection, is found to be weighted 
with objections which are of a somewhat formidable character. 
As we have before remarked, the earlier portion of the book 
of Genesis is the most patient of the critical division, yet 
even here so intractable is the text that, owing to the pitfalls, 
in an incredibly large number of cases it refuses to conform 
itself to it. What in that case do thecritics do? They have 
recourse to a supposition which, as we shall presently show, 
is perfectly fatal to their theory. The supposition is that the 
Redactor, or Redactors, have altered the text. Sometimes it 
is the name of God that has been changed, sometimes it is 
a phrase peculiar to P, which the Redactor blunderingly has 
enshrined in the middle of a J section; sometimes he has 
lumped up in a couple of verses phrases derived from all 
three documents. In fact, whenever an obstacle arises in the 
critics’ path, the Redactor, as Dr. Green remarks with quiet 
irony, is always at hand to remove it. And he adds in the 
same strain, ‘ How convenient it must be to have such a useful 
person always ready with his help.’ Yes, it may be con- 
venient—that is, for the moment—but it leads to results which 
are at once ludicrous, and to the critics very serious. The 
late Dr. Bissell drew up a ludicrous picture of the Redactor as 
he is painted by the critics. We wish we could transfer it in 
full to our pages, for it is very amusing. But we can only 
give the following points. The Redactor was a person at times 
preternaturally acute, but at the next turn inconceivably 
stupid. At one time he is so acute, skilled and subtle as to 
be able to perform a literary feat which to ordinary men is 
simply impossible: we mean the blending together two 
separate accounts of the same event in such a way as to defy 
even the critics to separate them.' At other times he is so 
obtuse and stupid as to set down as two separate events what 
the critic clearly sees are but variant accounts of the same 
event. 

But to the critics the most serious result of this constant 

1 It would be easy to combine two separate accounts, by composing 
a fresh narrative which, 7” cts own language, combines ali the points 
given in the two accounts. But this is not what the critics mean. What 
they mean is that the Redactor has blended together in a smooth flowing 
narrative the two accounts, retaining the words and phrases of each, 
How impossible this is as a literary feat will be plain by a reference to 
the narratives of the Passion given by the four Evangelists. It has 
been attempted to combine these four narratives in a single one, retaining 
the sacred words and phrases. The result, however, is anything but an 


easy flowing narrative. It is, on the contrary, so uncouth that one is 
glad to escape from it. 
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intervention of the Redactor is the reduction of the whole 
critical theory to absurdity. The alterations the Redactor is 
summoned to make are numerous beyond all belief. As we 
have already remarked, by the time we get to the end of the 
seventh chapter of Genesis, he has seriously interfered with 
the text no less than nineteen times; and this interference is 
continued all through the Pentateuch. Now let us look at 
the consequence of this. It is neither more nor less than to 
render the whole Pentateuchal text uncertain. Clearly if the 
Redactor has altered the text to anything like the extent 
which the critics allege he has done, we cannot be sure that 
his alterations have not gone much further. And what in 
that case becomes of the critical partition? It is simply re- 
duced to absurdity. - In fact, if we only think of it, the critical 
partition presupposes— necessarily presupposes—that we have 
pieced together in the actual Pentateuch the genuine original 
texts of the documents; but by the constant interference 
of the Redactor which it is driven to postulate it completely 
overthrows this presupposition. Surely to continue the par- 
tition under these circumstances is an empty farce. 

This was the point which Klosterman seized on and 
worked with such destructive effect agains the critical theory. 
Unfortunately his own views as to the text were so unsatisfac- 
tory that as we think due weight has never been given to his 
reasoning. But his arguments have no necessary connexion 
with his peculiar views. They may be used equally well from 
a different standpoint ; and in themselves they are weighty, 
and as we think conclusive.' 

(3) There are several other points that we could have 
wished to comment on, but we must content ourselves 
with one; and we select it for the reason that it has an 
imposing and sensational character, and is calculated, if 
cleverly handled, to exercise great influence over the outside 
public. We allude to the inconsistencies and positive con- 
tradictions alleged by the critics to exist in the Pentateuchal 
history. The critics claim to have shown that the early 
Pentateuchal books are made up of extracts from three 
different documents, E, J, and P. They claim also to have 
shown that these documents are each continuous, and that 
originally each was a separate and complete history of the 
origins of Israel. Now when these separate histories are 


1 Professor Cheyne, in the dearth of argument wherewith to combat 
Klosterman, called him depreciatingly a Don Quixote. Onthis, Kloster- 
man cleverly retorted : ‘If I am a Don Quixote, then that which I com- 
bated was not a substantial flesh and blood enemy ; it was a miserable 
windmill,’ 
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examined it is found that they take divergent views of all 
the chief Pentateuchal events. In addition to this they are 
inconsistent with each other, and this inconsistency often 
amounts to positive contradiction. Naturally this discovery 
assumes a somewhat sensational character. It is used by the 
critics as a proof that the early Pentateuchal history resolves 
itself into mythical and traditional stories which were dif- 
ferently handled by the different writers. But it is in its 
effect upon the outside public that we wish to consider it 
now. Naturally it has had a great effect in destroying faith 
in the trustworthiness of the Pentateuchal story ; and all the 
more so as these inconsistencies and contradictions are of 
vast extent. They, in fact, accompany the critical partition 
all through. They are found in abundance in the book of 
Genesis ; but it is at the commencement and middle of the 
book of Exodus that they assume the most amazing pro- 
portions. 

In dealing with this, the first thing that strikes us is that 
previous to the critical partition these contradictions were 
utterly unknown, and not even suspected. For wellnigh 
three thousand years the Pentateuch has been read and 
re-read by Israelites, Jews, and Christians. It has been read 
by believers, and, at Jeast in Christian times, by unbelievers 
and opponents, and no one has ever suspected that anything 
was wrong. Even at the present day, unless the reader has 
been indoctrinated with the critical theory, he will be quite 
unaware of this wonderful discovery. The question is, How 
are we to account for this? Howis it that to the unsophisti- 
cated Christian, and even to the Christian scholar, if he is 
unconnected with the critical theory, nothing in the shape of 
contradiction appears, while as soon as a man becomes a 
critic, or accepts the critical theory, contradictions of the 
most amazing description start up on every side? The 
explanation is in truth very simple and easy. 

The truth is that these contradictions do not lie in the 
Pentateucnal narrative. They are brought into being, wholly 
created in fact, by a simple feat of critical legerdemain. It 
is the easiest thing in the world to break up even the plainest 
and simplest narrative into two distinct accounts of the same 
thing. We have only to attack it after the manner of the 
critics, and with the same weapons which they use in dis- 
secting the Pentateuch. Dr. Green has shown how easy this 
is by applying the critical apparatus to two of. our Lord’s 
parables, the result being that we get two separate and com- 
plete accounts of the same story. But the point that we 
wish especially to be noted is this, that the moment this 
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partition is brought about there immediately start up before 
our astonished eyes in great numbers divergences, incon- 
sistencies, differences of view, and positive contradictions in 
all respects parallel to those which the critics discover in the 
Pentateuchal documents. In truth it may be laid down as an 
unquestionable fact that any narrative may thus be divided 
inte two, and if we only regard the separated portions as 
complete and independent accounts inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions will start up to our heart’s content. 

In order to illustrate this we will give Dr. Green’s par- 
tition of the parable of the Good Samaritan. But before 
doing so it may be well to obviate a possible objection. It 
may be said that here there is no ground for the partition, 
whereas in the Pentateuch there is good ground. This, how- 
ever, might very well be questioned. It could easily be shown 
that there are numerous partitions in the critical system as 
destitute of ground as is the parable in question. We are, 
however, willing to waive this point, our object in giving the 
partition of the parable being simply to show the genesis of 
inconsistencies and contradictions as soon as the partition is 
made. 

The Good Samaritan, Luke x. 29-37. 
A B 

29. But he (the Lawyer, verse 
25) desiring to justify himself, 
said unto Jesus, And who is my 


neighbour? 30. Jesus made 30 6, And (a certain mant) 


answer and said, A certain man 
was going down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho ;. . . and they beat 
him. . . leaving him half dead. 
31. And by chance a certain 
priest was going down that way ; 
and when he saw him, he passed 
by on the other side. 33. Buta 
certain Samaritan as he journeyed 
came where he was ;... 

34. and came to him, and bound 
up his wounds, pouring on them 
oil and wine. . . and took care 
of him. 


36. Which of these [three*], 
thinkest thou, proved neighbour 
unto him? . . . 37. And hesaid, 
He that showed mercy on him. 
t Omitted by R ( ). 


fell among robbers, which both 
stripped him .. . and departed 
32. And [in like manner*] a 
Levite [also*] when he came to 
the place [and saw him passed 
by on the other side] 
33 4. and when he saw him, was 
moved with compassion .. . 
34 6 And he set him on his 
beast, and brought him to an inn 
35- And on the morrow 
he took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, and said, Take 
care of him ; and whatsoever 
thou spendest more, I, when I 
come back again, will repay thee. 
37 4. And Jesus said unto him 
... that fell among the robbers 
. . » Go and do thou likewise. 
* Inserted by R [ }. 
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Dr. iain first of all. aeonbedl after the manner of the 
critics, to criticize the text, when the inevitable Redactor 
appears upon the scene. 


‘Both these narratives are complete ; only a subject must be 

supplied in B, ver. 30 4, the omission of which was rendered cee 
by its being combined with A. “Three” is substituted for “ two ” 
A, ver. 36, for a like reason. R has tampered with the text, a 
materially altered the sense in ver. 32, from his desire to put the 
Levite on the same plane with the priest in ver. 31, the language of 
which he has borrowed ; the genuine text of B will be restored by 
omitting the insertions by R which are included in brackets. He 
has likewise transposed a brief clause of B, in ver. 37 4, and added 
it at the end of ver. 36. These changes naturally resulted from his 
making A the basis, and modifying what he has inserted from B into 
accordance with it. Hence the necessity of making it appear that it 
was not the Levite, but the Samaritan, who befriended the injured 
traveller, and that Jesus spoke not to the traveller, but to the 
lawyer. In all other respects the original texts of the two narratives 
remain unaltered.’ 


The next and the most important point is to elicit the 
inconsistences and contradictions which arise out of the parti- 
tion. Dr. Green thus addresses himself to the task : 


‘Both narratives agree that a man grievously abused by certain 
parties was treated with generous kindness by a stranger ; and that 
Jesus deduced a practical lesson from it. But they differ materially 
in details. 

‘A relates his story as a parable of Jesus in answer to a lawyer’s 
question. B makes no mention of the lawyer or his question, but 
seems to be relating a real occurrence. 

‘The spirit of the two is quite different. A is anti-Jewish, B 
pro-Jewish. In A the aggressors are Jews, people of Jerusalem or 
Jericho, or both, and a priest pitilessly leaves the sufferer to his fate ; 
while it is a Samaritan, with whom the Jews were in perpetual feud, 
who takes pity on him. In B the aggressors are robbers, outlaws 
whose nationality is not defined, and it is a Levite who shows 
mercy. 

‘Both the maltreatment and the act of generosity are different. 
In A the sufferer is beaten and half killed, and needs to have 
his wounds bound up and liniments applied, which is done by his 
benefactor on the spot. In B he was stripped of all he had and 
left destitute, but no personal injury was inflicted ; accordingly he 
was taken to an inn, and his wants there provided for at the expense 
of the Levite who befriended him. 

‘The lesson inculcated is different. In A it is that the duty of 
loving one’s neighbour is not limited to those of the same nation, 
nor annulled by national antipathies. In B it is that he who has 
been befriended himself should befriend others.’ 
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Dr. Green concludes : 

‘It is not worth while to multiply illustrations; those now-adduced 
are sufficient to give an idea of the method by which the critics un- 
dertake to effect the partition of the Pentateuch ; and to show how 
they succeed in creating discrepancies and contradictions, where 
none really exist, by simply sundering what properly belongs to- 
gether. The ease with which these results can be accomplished, 
where obviously they have no possible significance, shows how 
fallacious and inconclusive this style of argument is. No dependence 
can be placed upon a process that leads to palpably erroneous con- 
clusions in other cases. An argument that will prove everything, 
proves nothing. And a style of critical analysis which can be made 
to prove everything composite is not to be trusted.’ ! 


In concluding we cannot help expressing the wonder we 
have long felt at the reception which this critical system has 
met with in England. English scholarship has hitherto been 
distinguished for its solid and practical character. Our great 
scholars have based themselves on hard, undoubted fact ; they 
have liked to have chapter and verse for every position they 
took up. But here is a system not based on fact, not based 
on documentary evidence, but rather erecting itself on the 
ruin of every ancient document we possess, a system, too, 
which is without basis, but which throughout, from beginning 
to end, is a pure product of the imagination. And yet it has 
met with extensive acceptance in England. The conse- 
quences also are very serious. We have no desire to exag- 
gerate these consequences. But there are certain points 
which are plain and palpable to every reflecting mind. In 
attributing inaccuracy to our Blessed Lord, as the critical 
system necessarily does, it reduces the Christian Revelation 
almost to the vanishing point. If our Lord was inaccurate 
on this crucial point, how can we trust Him on others? The 
Christian Revelation thus becomes no Revelation at all. It 
is not a voice from Heaven but a voice from Judza as Judza 
was of old. Thus reduced, as every working priest knows, 
how feeble and impotent does it become and how little is it 
qualified to meet the spiritual wants of the toiling millions, 
There is nothing in it which can relieve the burdened con- 
science now or at the hour of death; there is nothing in it 
which can give consolation and hope to the suffering or the 
weary and heavy laden to whom the world has become a 
blank ; and there is nothing in it which can pour strength 
into the enfeebled soul and nerve and support it in its 
struggles after good. Wewould earnestly counsel the clergy, 


1 The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, p. 122. 
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especially the young clergy, not to receive this system on the 
authority of any man, however able and distinguished, but to 
look into the matter themselves. Dr. Green’s Unity of the 
Book of Genesis will be an excellent guide; and if they set 
about it in an earnest spirit we have no fear of the result. 


ArT. IV.—THE SECOND CENTURY ‘AFTER THE 
FIRST? 


The History of Early Christianity. By LEIGHTON PULLAN, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John Baptist College, 
Oxford ; Lecturer in Theology at Oriel College and 
Queen’s College. (London, 1898.) 


‘ORTHODOX Christianity is original Christianity ’ (Pref. p. vi). 
This terse statement indicates the general drift of Mr. Pullan’s 
work, and is also an illustration of his simple, straight- 
forward method of dealing with his materials. The book 
appears, after the fashion of the times, as one of a series. 
That series is called ‘The Popular Biblical Library, a de- 
scription which is intended to include handbooks on Biblical 
subjects so treated as to be both helpful to the student and 
interesting to the general reader. Mr. Pullan’s contribution 
is the third volume of the series, and is, in our opinion, vastly 
superior to its two predecessors, to Dean Farrar’s volume on 
The Herods, and Dr. Horton’s studies on the Women of the 
Old Testament. As the record of a calm and patient ob- 
server of facts, Zhe History of Early Christianity stands in 
striking contrast with the characteristically gorgeous em- 
bellishments of the story of the Herods, and as the clear and 
definite apology of one who knows exactly what he believes, 
Mr. Pullan’s narrative is a much more solid piece of work 
than Dr. Horton’s rather vague discourses. In fact, unless 
our impression of the book is entirely wrong, Mr. Pullan’s 
History will at once take its place as a valuable handbook on 
the short but important period with which it deals. We will 
now enable our readers to examine the ground on which that 
impression rests. 

The author’s object was to write ‘a defence of orthodox 
Christianity’ (Pref. p. v), and with this object in view he 
chose the period from A.D. 29, the year which is adopted in 
the chronological table as the date of the crucifixion (p. 294) 
to 190, by which time orthodoxy is allowed by its intelligent 
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opponents to have been in possession of the field. Mr. Pullan 
is able to give an apt reference to an admission on the part 
of Renan that by A.D. 180 or 190 the Divinity of Christ, the 
unique value of our four Gospels, and a Creed resembling our 
Apostles’ Creed, were only disputed by men who were in open 
antagonism with the Church. But further, it is impossible, as 
even the opponents of orthodoxy have begun to admit, to 
regard orthodoxy as a mere product of the controversies 
which were rife between A.D. 120 and 160. Professor 
Harnack admits that he who attentively studies the epistles 
of St. Clement and St. Ignatius cannot fail to see what a ful- 
ness of traditions, topics of preaching, doctrines, and forms of 
organization already existed in the time of Trajan—that is, 
between A.D. 98 and 117; and we cordially agree with Mr. 
Pullan’s quiet comment that this concession will prove fatal 
to any but an orthodox account of the primitive Church, and 
with his rider that if Catholic orthodoxy is as old as the time 
of Trajan there can be no absurdity in believing that it is as 
old as the time of the Apostles. We greatly admire that 
courageous way of winning the greatest advantage from the 
acknowledgments of an opponent. Professor Harnack has 
made many such remarks, which are obviously intended, Mr, 
Pullan thinks, to save the position of his school of thought, 
and which are frequently criticized with fairness, but with 
boldness, in this book. Timid apologies greatly weaken 
apologetic work, and one cause of the strength of Mr. Pullan’s 
Hiistory is that he has the courage of his convictions, and 
defends them with a sturdy honesty of purpose. We are by 
no means insensible to the grave nature of the present 
attacks of the old foe of the Church, but yet we trust that we 
are too hopeful of the Church’s living energy to fall into the 
error which is implied by the phrase /audatores temporis acti. 
When we see that the younger school of ecclesiastical his- 
torians contains such writers as Mr. Pullan, we may hardly go 
so far as to repeat the old proverb that there are as good fish 
in the sea as have already come out of it; but we can say 
that the orthodox teachers who have presided over Ecclesi- 
astical and Modern History at Oxford during the last quarter 
of a century have reason to be thankful when they see their 
sound teaching thus appear in their pupils. 

Each chapter of the work is complete in itself, and Mr. 
Pullan goes to the beginning of his period, and, as far as is 
necessary, works through it steadily towards its close as each 
subject comes before him. Thus historical finish is given to 
each topic, and this makes the book very useful for ordination 
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seedhieten ead others who may be in want of concise infor 
mation upon the Church History of the first two centuries. 
At the same time the topics are arranged in chronological 
sequence, so that we naturally pass from one subject to the 
next with no sensation that the chapters are disjointed. The 
materials combine theology, history, and New Testament 
exegesis, as any theologian or ecclesiastical historian of the 
first two centuries knows must be the case. Before dealing 
with the chapters in detail we should like to recommend our 
readers to notice the instances, and the manner, in which Mr. 
Pullan deals with statements of opponents like Professor 
Harnack and Renan. (See the index under those names, and 
especially pp. 141, 205, 231, 264.» Passages of humour, 
reminding us of Dr. Salmon’s style, and heightened by a 
certain air of delicious meekness, will also be found. We 
can give an example or two, and that will probably lead our 
readers to the book itself in search of more. 


1. ‘The Paul of Baur, the Paul who made havoc of Jewish- 
Christian synagogues, and knew nothing of “ the material conception 
of the Catholic Church,” the Paul who fought against twelve 
Unitarian apostles, is dead. May he rest in peace’ (p. 71). 

2. ‘Renan, amid much agreeable literary perfumery, speaks 
blandly of ‘“ pseudo-Ignatius.” But what Rationalism creates, 
Rationalism can destroy, and Renan’s “pseudo-Ignatius” is 
already in the land from which no traveller returns’ (p. 128). 

3. ‘We do not suppose’ (as the Abbé Duchesne has been 
inclined to think) ‘that Roman Catholics regard the pope as 
inaccessible to advice or not ready to welcome the observations of 
his brethren in the episcopate’ because ‘what kind of welcome a 
modern pope gives to the observations of his brethren after the 
papal decision has once been made is not a matter of conjecture’ 
(pp. 166-7). 

4. ‘We are familiar with the saying that poets see resemblances 
and philosophers see differences. The title of philosopher we cannot 
give to M. Renan, Dr. Hatch, and Professor Harnack for their dis- 
cussion of Gnostic influence upon the Church. And this is not the 
place to discuss their claims to the name of poet’ (p. 241). 


A thorough knowledge of the condition of the world at 
the time of our Lord’s birth would be necessary to show how 
much is compressed into the statement that God sent forth 
His Son when the fulness of the time was come. But many 
of us know enough, from the opening chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, from the Satires of Juvenal, and even from 
the poetry of Matthew Arnold, to show that the world was 
aching for a Saviour, while it did not really know what was 
the matter with itself, or how deliverance and renewal would 
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come. We may remark in passing that the bearing of this 
hopeless state of the old world upon the question ‘ What does 
it matter what a man believes if he lives a good life?’ is obvious.' 
The Roman world tried what it could do without belief in 
anything, and the result is a matter of history which has for 
every ageits grave lessons. But Mr. Pullan’s special purpose, 
in his opening chapter on ‘ Rome and her Religion,’ is to show 
into what kind of soil the new seed from on high was planted, 
and he confines himself to that, although his description 
suggests many other thoughts. He is not sweeping in his 
condemnation even of the morals of the later Empire. 


‘Virtue,’ he finely observes, ‘is like some gentle flower which 
lingers in many a secluded ale, when it has been extirpated by the 
high roads. And these are facts to show us that the health and fibre 
of the old Roman temper were not extinct. Roman morals during 
the first century of Christianity must not be judged entirely by the 
Satires of Juvenal, any more than English virtue of the eighteenth 
century must be judged entirely by the caricatures of Hogarth’ 
(P. 3). 

But a comparison of the old Roman religion (p. 6) with the 
new Roman cults (p. 15), which Mr. Pullan draws so well, is 
sufficient to show that the loss of the old usages and senti- 
ments was accompanied by a loss of purity and power, of 
compassion and remorse. And yet the change prepared the 
way for Christianity in some important ways (p. 20). The 
new cults gave an impulse to a tendency towards Monotheism, 
suggested a mediatorial religion, and broke up the old idea 
that ministers of religion were simply ministers of the state. 
‘There was doubtless something of fever and disease amid 
the tangled jungle of these wayward and confused faiths, 
And yet they stretch towards the light of true ideals, and 
through their glades are heard imperious echoes of the voice 
of God’ (p. 23). Mr. Pullan reserves for a separate chapter 
the consideration of the Jewish environment in which the 
Christian Church was born (p. 24). He discusses first of all 
the Jewish ideas concerning the Messiah, and shows that 
while our Lord appropriated several contemporary concep- 
tions of the Messiah, He altered them fundamentally and also 
declared that the relation between Himself and the Father 
was closer than even the highest Jewish doctrine had taught 


1 The witness of history would prevent most men who knew as much 
as Lord Grimthorpe from quoting with approval Bishop Thirlwall’s 
shallow dictum that ‘the study of theology as it is now has not been 
found to quicken the sense of right and wrong on which the soul’s health 
depends.’ Lord Grimthorpe in the Zzmes, August 12, 1898. 
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concerning the relation between the Messiah and God. This 
involves some references to Philo and his immediate pre- 
decessors, to the book of Enoch, and to the distinctive 
Jewish conceptions faithfully recorded in the Gospels, and 
particularly in St. John, The conclusion is that the distance 
between the statements of the New Testament which unfold 
what our Lord had implied or stated and the dogmas of 
Judaism is an adequate reason not for doubting but for 
believing that our Lord is accurately reported. 


‘To seriously injure Christianity, it will be necessary to show that 
Christ has failed to fulfil His promises, or at least to show that the 
various elements which are comprised in His exposition of the 
Messiah’s dignity remain inconsistent and warring elements in spite 
of the Master’s efforts. In the meantime, there will be many who 
will retain an impregnable conviction that the Founder of Christianity, 
in fitting thought to thought, and virtue to virtue, showed a power 
which came down from the highest heaven of originality and truth’ 


(pp. 38-9). 


If we are to learn what were the characteristics of that 
City of God which started on its career from Jerusalem, we 
must turn to the Acts of the Apostles ; and here Mr. Pullan 
gives an excellent summary of the arguments for the early 
date of that book, an account of the faith of an early Christian, 
specially as to our Lord’s person and work, and a description 
of the Church’s community of goods, its sincerity, its discipline, 
and its sense of expectation (pp. 39-51). Wecannot do more 
than allude in passing to the excellent paragraph which 
claims that it is much more difficult not to believe in our 
Lord’s resurrection than to believe it (p. 44). Some wild 
socialistic talk about.the community of goods is dispelled by 
the sensible remarks that 


‘if all men were true Christians a community of goods might be 
harmless. But we must also admit that if all men were true Chris- 
tians private property would also be harmless. And the fact that the 
first Christian society was communistic is of infinitely less import- 
ance than the fact that it was a community of working brothers, 
whose brotherhood was not enforced, but spontaneous’ (p. 48). 


Hardly less needed, in days when latitudinarian explana- 
tions are given of the term ‘ National’ as used of the Church, 
is the reminder that in the exercise of discipline the early 
Church ‘did not preach that the chief blessing of heaven 
was its width of accommodation’ (p. 49). The best fruits of 
Judaism and the most bountiful graces of the new-born 
Church met together, after the dying prayer of St. Stephen, 
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in the person of St. Paul. In his chapter on St. Paul and the 
Law (p. 52) therefore Mr. Pullan, when he has observed that 
St. Stephen ‘had only repeated, with illustrations too poignant 
to be ignored, Christ’s parable of the wicked husbandmen’ 
(p. 53), proceeds to trace the train of thought by which St. 
Paul approaches the problem of the relation of the Gospel to 
the Law. This, of course, involves an examination, which is 
carefully conducted, of the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans. Mr. Pullan concludes that the Galatian Epistle 
was addressed, not to the Celtic inhabitants of the district 
round Ancyra, but to that more restricted area which included 
the Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, in fact, to 
the places in Asia where St. Paul planted the Church on his 
first missionary journey. A lucid running paraphrase of a 
very difficult part of the Epistle, from iii. 1 to iv. 31, shows 
that to St. Paul the promise given in Abraham, and the 
position given in Christ represent God’s eternal purpose for 
man, of which the law is not a repudiation but a transitory 
means of fulfilment. And this conception is neither pretended 
respect nor a controversial feint on St. Paul’s part. It is 
sanctioned by the Old Testament itself, by our Lord, and by 
the permanent experience of redeemed and enlightened 
humanity (pp. 55-9). In the Epistle to the Romans the 
Apostle goes a step further, or we should perhaps say deeper, 
and proves that his Evangel is a Gospel of character. Through 
faith the Christian man can attain to righteousness, and holi- 
ness is made possible for him, and so expected of him. 
Nowhere is it more necessary than here to bear in mind that 
St. Paul’s view of faith is not bound to be that which Luther 
ascribed to him, and Mr. Pullan in his loyalty to the Apostle 
makes a merciless exposure of Luther’s burlesque of Pauline 
theology, which able opponents of orthodox Christianity 
sometimes depict as a true representation (pp. 59-61). An 
excellent answer to the question ‘ What is Faith?’ (p. 61) is 
followed by a paraphrase on the great chapters (vi.—viii.) in 
which St. Paul shows that the generosity of God is no excuse 
for moral licence, and in the course of this exposition Mr. 
Pullan points out the logical connexion between Zwinglian 
views of the sacraments and Unitarian views of Christ, and 
notices the eager interest which has always been taken in the 
description of the conflict with temptation in chapter vii. (pp. 
63,64). The ‘ melody and triumph’ of the eighth chapter ‘ fitly 
close St. Paul’s argument for the holiness of the Gospel system’ 
(p.66). ‘The Apostle’s description of the Law is an exposition 
of the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, in the light given 
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by a dead and deathless Christ’ (p. 67). This leads, of course, 
to a consideration of St. Paul’s relation to the Twelve, and to 
the queer theories of that relation ‘which could hardly have 
arisen except in a country which had for three centuries been 
hypnotized by Luther’ (p. 69), and which, nevertheless, led 
Jowett to express himself in some astonishing passages of 
ignorance (20.). The conclusion of this chapter is worth 
reading because it displays the internecine contentions of 
Baur’s successors with regard to St. Paul. The Christ of 
Baur and the Paul of Baur stand or fall together. Mr. Pullan 
sees signs of a return to the true Paul, and we trust that this 
foreshadows a return to the true Christ. 

With the chapter on St. John and the Church of Asia 
(p. 73) we come to the close of the sacred canon. The 
section on the theology of St. John is one of singular clear- 
ness and beauty. The sources and history of the term 
Logos are traced. It is compared with substantially equiva- 
lent language elsewhere in the New Testament, and shown 
to enshrine a doctrine of permanent value (pp. 72-9). St. 
John’s teaching about God, the term Father, the Paraclete, 
eternal life, and the wonderful simplicity of the Apostle’s 
narrative are contemplated in a reverent spirit which leaves 
the subject with the hope ‘ that after the death of a theology 
which says that it is of Paul and is not, and the death of a 
theology which says that it is of Peter and is not, this Gospel [of 
St. John] will be recognized as uniting the belief of all whom 
Jesus calls His friends’ (p. 84). ‘The Church of Asia’ in 
this chapter brings before us the Paschal controversy (p. 84) 
and the rise of Montanism (p.95). Mr. Pullan has to show, 
and does show, that there is no foundation for the assertion 
that the Ephesian manner of keeping the Paschal festival 
contradicts the narrative of the Passion in the Fourth Gospel. 
As a matter of fact the Asiatic Churches from the first ob- 
served the very day, Nisan 14, which St. John’s Gospel indi- 
cates as the day of the Lord’s death, and so the Quarto- 
decimans render a most valuable testimony to the authenticity 
of the Gospel. The point on which Mr. Pullan lays great 
stress, and for which he produces abundant evidence, is that 
the annual Paschal festival was not primarily kept as a com- 
memoration of the Last Supper, as Dr. Martineau supposes, 
but as the anniversary of Christ’s Atoning Sacrifice and 
glorious Resurrection. ‘Christ our Passover is sacrificed for 
us: His Resurrection has declared Him to be the Son of 
God, and has assured us of the Father’s acceptance of the 
Sacrifice: therefore let us keep the feast.’ This was the 
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motive both of the Apostolic and the Asiatic Easter, as it is 
the motive of ours to-day. Mr. Pullan’s conclusion is severe 
but just : 

‘When we recollect that the Rationalistic argument has been 

employed with overweening confidence, and that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel has been accused of committing deliberate trickery in 
order to promote his own dogmatic views, we may reasonably doubt 
if Rationalistic Theology is always as liberal as it proclaims itself to 
be’ (p. 95). 
The rise of Montanism has a connexion with the Gospel of 
St. John ; for ‘Montanism is only a parody,’ and the original 
behind Montanism, which thus bears witness to the truth, is 
to be found in the most precious chapters of St. John! (p. 
100). Moreover, this witness is, by consent of all, early ; and 
Mr. Pullan is inclined to name A.D. 157 as the date of the 
rise of this fierce impatient movement, so attractive to Ter- 
tullian. This date is earlier than that given by other writers, 
but agrees with the facts of history (p. 95). 

The Founder of the Church is a jealous God, and neces- 
sarily in mercy sent a sword on earth, because He alone had 
‘words of eternal life Sooner or later the claims of sucha 
kingdom were bound to raise a storm. In the New Testa- 
ment the rumblings of the coming tempest proceeded from 
the Jews at first, who treated the disciples as they had treated 
the Master. Imperial Rome preferred to leave such matters 
alone, and did not take action unless driven to it by the 
hatred of the Jews or by the requirements of social order. 
Mr. Pullan, in consequence, introduces the subject of the 
early relations of Church and State (p. 101) by noticing the 
condition of Jews under the Empire and the collisions be- 
tween the Christians and the Roman officials which they 
brought about at various places, notably at Philippi and at 
Ephesus. But soon the Roman world began to be conscious 
of the presence of this new force, so gentle and yet so im- 
perious in its demands upon the life of men. The zeal of 
Saul and the death of St. Stephen were followed by the 
missionary journeys of St. Paul ; and when Rome began to 
persecute, the foundations of the imperial city began to 
shake, and to give way to the City of God. Mr. Pullan 
holds against some distinguished opponents that it was Nero 
who began a definite policy against the Christians as such, 
and not merely against individuals charged with definite and 
specific crimes. Mr. Ramsay in particular will have some 
difficulty in meeting Mr. Pullan’s arguments on this point 

1 Chaps. x., xv.-xvii. 
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(p. 107). The harmonious evidence of the New Testament 
and of Roman writers leads to the conclusion that when the 
charge of incendiarism broke down against the Christians 
Nero began and steadily continued a bitter persecution ‘ for 
the Name,’ which was not abandoned by his successors, at all 
events not by ‘the sombre tyrant Domitian’ (p. 112). Truly 
we need not be ashamed to trace our spiritual ancestry from 
men who could pray for such an Emperor as Domitian in the 
beautiful words of St. Clement, which are quoted on p. 114. 
In the period from Trajan to Commodus the most interesting 
topic is the correspondence between Pliny and Trajan, which 
is concisely described (pp. 115-16). 

At this point we reach the literature of the immediate 
successors of the Apostles, the effective though not creative 
writings of the sub-apostolic age. Mr. Pullan (p. 121) sum- 
marizes the contents of the Epistle of Barnabas, which is ‘ not 
so much an Epistle as an apologetic treatise against the 
Jews’ ; the Epistle of Clement, marked by the practical in- 
sight, self-restraint, and picty of one who ‘represents what 
once was Roman in the best sense of the word’; the letters 
of Ignatius, now established as an impregnable mine of early 
second century teaching on the three-fold orders of the 
Christian ministry, the full orthodox belief about the Incarna- 
tion, and the only statement of Sacramental principles which 
is in harmony with all the facts of nature and of grace, by ‘a 
man who was worthy of his fortune, for he reckoned it the 
best of fortunes to die for the best of causes.’ An account of 
the forcible letter of St. Polycarp to the faithful of Philippi is 
appropriately followed by descriptions of his visit to Anicetus,! 
and his martyrdom, which Mr. Pullan dates on February 23, 
155 (pp. 133-37, 296). The most hostile schools of modern 
students find something attractive in the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas, 
which Mr. Pullan next describes. He finds that Hermas ‘is 
much less heretical than he is often said to be’ (p. 141), and 
he gives the most conclusive reasons for denying the sweeping 
statement of Professor Harnack that Hermas gives clear ex- 
pression to Adoptionist Christology (pp. 141-2). Of these 
sub-apostolic writers then this is the sum. Their writings do 
much to indicate the belief that the Christianity of our Creeds 


1 It was a great occasion ‘When childish palms received the gift 
which bears each pilgrim on, From God’s great martyr Polycarp who 
saw the face of John.’ Bright, Hymns and other Verses, p. 156. Com- 
pare Palmer on the Church, i. 38; Robertson, History of the Church, i. 
41; Lightfoot’s Galatians, p. 343. 
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is the Christianity of history, and this sub-apostolic teaching 
implies apostolic teaching. 


‘ Between the years 95 and 155, a space which roughly covers the 
two generations which followed the death of St. John, we have found 
what Ignatius calls “the Catholic Church.” In spite of occasional 
vagueness of expression or apprehension, the successors of the 
Apostles believe in the Trinity, and in the Divinity of Christ. From 
Rome, and Antioch, and Smyrna, the same witness is given. The 
Atonement is firmly believed ; the Church is described in terms 
which befit a supernatural organization. The sacred ministry, bap- 
tism, and the Eucharist, are considered matters of high importance’ 
(pp. 142-43). 


And finally : 


‘This literature reveals no trace of any idea that the different types 
of apostolic doctrine were mutually exclusive, or that Christianity 
was transformed when it expanded. So weighty is the evidence that 
any revolt against it must be considered not an adherence to facts, 
but a servitude to fashion’ (7d7d.). 


The seventh chapter is devoted to Rome and St. Peter, 
and we wish that it could be read by all those controversialists 
who are committed by their position to the papalization of 
history.! It is a chapter which we venture to believe will 
take its place among the best pieces of Anglican writing 
against modern Roman claims, and puts Roman Catholic 
apologists in a very awkward corner. They can hardly afford 
to let such a keen attack alone, and yet they will find diffi- 
culties in meeting it. After some preliminary remarks on 
the character and faith of the early Church in Rome, Mr. 
Pullan states his reasons for believing that St. Peter both re- 
sided in Rome and also suffered martyrdom in that city. But 
he shows that if St. Peter exercised the episcopal office for 
twenty-five years it was impossible that he was Bishop of 
Rome for that length of time. By an examination of exist- 
ing lists of the Bishops of Rome and other evidence, he 
concludes that the Roman Church was governed from 
apostolic times by a continuous succession of Bishops, the 
first of whom was appointed by the Apostles some time 
before their death, and that St. Peter himself was only Bishop 
of Rome just as far as St. Paul was, and so far as the func- 
tions of a bishop are identical with those of an apostle. No 
support is to be found in the old writers, rather the contrary 
is the case, for the view that St. Peter survived St. Paul and 


1 Some of our readers may recall Father Ryder’s phrase about ‘de- 
papalization,’ Catholic Controversy, p. 78 (ed. 1881). 
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presided alone over the Roman See, as Mr. Ramsay’s un- 
tenable theory about the late date of the first Epistle of St. 
Peter would require.' And Mr. Pullan must have been in- 
wardly smiling when he observes with such a grave exterior 
that no evidence with regard to a supposed diocesan epi- 
scopate of St. Peter is afforded by the relic known as the 
chair of St. Peter, preserved at Rome. In fact, the oldest full 
statement of such an episcopate is to be found in the spurious 
and heretical third century romances attributed to St. 
Clement, which after all make St. James of Jerusalem, and 
not St. Peter, the chief ruler of the universal Church.2 But 
after St. Peter’s death was the authority of the Roman 
pontiff regarded as supreme, infallible, and indispensable in 
the modern papal sense? Does the evidence prove that when 
the Bishop of Rome was regarded as the first Bishop in 
Christendom, he was so regarded because his Church was the 
first in Christendom, which there is no ground for doubting, 
or was it, as now, that the Roman Church claims to be the 
first in Christendom because its Bishop is infallible? Mr. 
Pullan believes that there is no evidence whatever for the 
modern Roman view in the Church of the first two centuries, 
either in St. Clement’s letter to Corinth, or in the tone of St. 
Ignatius, or in the ‘ Shepherd’ of Hermas, or in the praise of 
Dionysius of Corinth, or in the petition of the Asiatic Mon- 
tanists, or in the very famous passage of St. Irenzus, or in 
the circumstances of the Paschal controversy between Victor 
and Polycrates. Mr. Pullan does well to print the exact text 
of the passage of St. Irenzeus at the close of his convincing 
commentary (p. 167),> and he shows that even the best of the 
three modern Roman Catholic ways of dealing with the 
Paschal occurrence is ‘very perilous’ (p. 165). We should 
like to see the Roman attempts to answer this very closely 
argued chapter, full of straightforward appeals to history. 
There are, as Mr. Pullan observes, different modes of con- 
ducting Christian apologies, the method of St. Paul at 
Athens, and that in the Epistle to the Romans. The 
gentler method recognizes that natural life may be a finger- 
post to the supernatural, and that God has not been without 


' Mr. Pullan accepts the year 67 as the date of the martyrdom of both 
these Apostles (pp. 295, 267). 


* See The Roman See in the Early Church, pp. 1-213, where Dr. 
Bright deals with three questions : (1) Did St. Peter act as the Pope of 
the Apostolic Church? (2) Was he Bishop of Rome? (3) Were the 
early Bishops of Rome Popes in the modern sense ? 

* On the passage see Bishop Wordsworth, S¢. Hippolytus, p. 282, and 
Dr. Bright, Zhe Roman See, p. 29. 
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witness in every nation. The fiercer ident is to expose the 
infamy, the moral failure, the absurdity of Paganism. A 
great theologian following in the footsteps of St. Paul will 
not confine himself to any single method of defence, but will 
choose his weapon according to his foe. This reflection 
shows what is the practical value of Mr. Pullan’s chapter on 
the earlier apologists (p. 168). These were by no means all 
alike, and in fact differed widely in their methods of defence, 
They supply us with patterns of Christian armour which may 
be employed on various occasions, and Mr. Pullan enables us 
to study both the circumstances of their lives and the details 
of their theology. It is not easy to make extracts from a 
chapter into which so much information has been compressed, 
and we can best give an idea of the scope of the chapter by 
quoting the summary which expresses Mr. Pullan’s conclu- 
sions : 

‘The theology of these apologists, however incomplete, deserves 
our attention on account of its merits rather than on account of its 
defects. We should hardly notice these defects if the apologists 
themselves had not laid a foundation for the greater perfection of 
theological diction and the greater precision of theological thought 
which are our present heritage. They wonderfully vindicated the 
worship which they paid to Christ and their belief in a plurality 
within the divine self-consciousness. Having done so much to ex- 
plain what God.is to us, they made it easier for their successors to 
explain what God is in Himself’ (p. 190). 


The account of the Ebionites and Nazarenes of Palestine 
and other tendencies outside the Holy Land which represent 
the condition of Judaistic Christianity from A.D, 60 to A.D. 135, 
carefully avoids any importation of descriptions of Jewish 
Christians from the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, a piece 
of caution which would have saved Renan, Huxley, and even 
Professor Harnack, from more than one inaccurate statement 
(pp. 204-5). But the narrative includes that ‘ pathetic little 
incident’ of the rough-handed kinsmen of the Lord who 
spoke before the Emperor of their heavenly inheritance, and 
moved him to kindly contempt (p. 200). The part of the 
subject which follows A.D. 135 leads to the consideration of 
the evidence that the Virgin birth of our Lord formed a part 
of the earliest Christian belief! As there has been some 


1 See the Bishop of Vermont’s addresses on The Virgin Mother, and 
the first.of Canon Gore’s Dissertations. Cf. the Church Quarterly 
Review, No. Ixxxii. p. 331. It is startling to observe that the Virgin birth 
is flatly denied in Creed and Life by the Rev. C. E. Beeby, B.D. The 
writer is a clergyman, but we have no hesitation in saying that doctri- 
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tendency to invent historical certificates for denial of this 
truth on the part of a school of writers who find a place for 
anti-Christian theories in the vocabulary of Christianity, so 
that Christian phrases shall mean what they have hitherto 
repudiated, it is well that Mr. Pullan speaks plainly on this 
matter. ‘There is not the smallest proof that the earliest 
Palestinian tradition rejected or ignored the fact that Christ 
was born of a Virgin’ (p. 205). This article of the Creed 
was denied by Cerinthus alone, who was directly opposed by 
St. John, and not denied by anyone in circles where apostolic 
traditions were retained. When the narratives of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, and the implications, statements, and argu- 
ments of St. Paul, and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, if he were not St. Paul, and the evidence of the 
sub-apostolic age have been set aside, the unbelievers in the 
Virgin birth have to account for the most weighty and varied 
evidence of the second century (p. 207). Mr. Pullan is able 
to claim the support of St. Augustine when he defends the 
distinction drawn by Epiphanius between the Ebionites and 
the Nazarenes, and is bold enough to call attention to a 
strange remark on this subject by Dr. Hort, whose very great 
services to learning must not be allowed to place him beyond 
the reach of wholesome criticism (pp. 211-12). The fact that 
some school of Ebionites exercised an influence on the origin 
of Islam leads Mr. Pullan to marvel, as any thoughtful writer 
must marvel, at the wonderful success of the religion of 
Muhammad: ‘It has seldom been granted to an enemy to 
wreak such a revenge as the preachers of “another Gospel ” 
have had upon the converts of St. Paul’ (p. 217). 

Hardly any part of his work could have given more 
trouble to Mr. Pullan than his effort to compress all that had 
to be said about the Gnostics into a single chapter (p. 218). 
We have always considered that Robertson’s chapter on 
Gnosticism was one of the best parts of that historian’s work, 
though being no exception to the defect of his History as a 
whole—a want of liveliness. Mr. Pullan does not fall below 
his predecessor—he rather exceeds him—in clearness and 
accuracy, and in the brightness of his narrative he stands a 
long way in front. He begins by saying that Gnosticism, 
which is ‘little more than the spiritualism of minds which 


nally the book is one of the most shallow and pernicious that we have 
ever read, a most unattractive combination of conceit and heresy. An 
interesting correspondence between Lord Beauchamp and the Bishop of 
Worcester on the subject of Mr. Beeby’s book will be found in the 
Guardian for October 5, 1898, p. 1515. 
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were not capable of being spiritual ... has points of contact 
with Oriental thought,’ for it approaches the two great pro. 
blems of creation and the existence of evil under the guidance 
of a prejudice which corrupts almost the whole of Indian 
thought, that matter is evil (pp. 218-20). Mr. Pullan finds 
no reason to doubt the statements of more than one im- 
portant and early authority on Gnosticism that its starting 
point was Samaria, ‘the ancient home of undenomina- 
tionalism.’ It is not so easy to decide whether Gnosticism 
is directly rebuked in the New Testament, and Mr. Pullan’s 
cautious conclusion is that although Gnosticism was in the 
air there was most probably no developed system in the 
minds of the false teachers who then harassed the Christians 
of Asia Minor. Any geographical or chronological classifica- 
tion of the various forms of Gnosticism is certainly more or 
less misleading, but from its ubiquitous and shifting opinions 
Mr. Pullan is able to draw some distinction between early 
and developed Gnosticism, and also between the Gnosticism 
of Syria and that of Egypt. A brief account is given of the 
teaching of Simon Magus and his pupil Menander, as being 
the chief representatives of early Gnosticism. When we 
think of the brief mention of Simon Magus in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and then of the large place which he fills in the 
early heretical system, we see at once a striking example of 
the usefulness of Church History as an illustration of Holy 
Scripture. Assuredly it is one of the studies, as we hope all 
young clergymen will remember, which ‘help to the know- 
ledge of the same.’ The Antiochene school of Gnosticism, 
represented by Saturninus and Cerdo, Bardesanes and St. 
Justin Martyr’s pupil, Tatian, was ‘distinguished by the ex- 
aggerated authority which it attributed to the powers of 
evil’ (p. 223). The more celebrated Alexandrine Gnosticism 
in touch with later Greek philosophy was marked by its 
peculiar view of God as an absolute abstraction. Its leaders 
were Basilides and Valentinus (pp. 224-25), and smaller 
Gnostic groups, such as the Ophites and the sect of Carpo- 
crates, must also be connected with Alexandria. With a well- 
drawn contrast between Gnosticism and the teaching of the 
Church, and with an account of the system of Marcion, who 
in some ways resembled Luther, Mr. Pullan concludes the 
first section of this chapter, and passes to a careful estimate 
of the influence of the Gnostics upon the Church (p. 230). 
Mr. Pullan has had here some distinguished predecessors who 
have had their own preconceptions to satisfy in arguing that 
Gnosticism provided the Church with metaphysical terms, 
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with formal theology, with Greek ideas. Mr. Pullan is quite 
prepared to admit as much truth as may be hidden under 
the mass of exaggeration which has been gathered together 
on this subject. But he gives excellent reasons for quietly 
setting aside more than one random statement about the 
debts which Catholicism owes to the Gnostics, and he enters 
with minuteness into the questions of the ‘ Hellenism’ of the 
New Testament, and the appropriation of pagan terms and 
customs by the Church, especially in the ritual and cere- 
monial of baptism (p. 236). 

‘The victory of Catholic Christianity over Gnosticism is one of 
the most miraculous facts in history. It was a victory gained over a 
system which not only appeared to be keeping pace with the culture 
of the time, but also appeared to keep the kernel of antecedent 
systems while throwing aside the husks. Gnosticism offered some- 
thing to the rationalist and something to the mystic, and it could 
disguise an Agnostic view of God under a picturesque ritual and a 
nominal adherence to orthodox statements. We can now recognize 
that any compromise with Gnosticism would have meant for the 
Church quick success and headlong failure’ (p. 241). 


Mr. Pullan begins his inquiry into the position of the four 
Gospels in the second century at the end of the period, and 
works back as far as he can go. After a short paragraph 
about the ‘sayings’ attributed to our Lord outside the 
canonical writings—where Mr. Pullan does not allude to the 
recently discovered ‘ Logia’—the chapter takes up the subject 
at the close of the second century, and shows that before 
this time the canon of the Gospels was definitely fixed. If 
we are to believe Professor Harnack (p. 244), this selection 
and fixture must have been suddenly made about the year 
175. But the evidence does not compel us to accept— 
nay, it is clean contrary to any such harsh assumption. The 
list of the Muratorian Fragment, the way in which St. Irenzeus 
‘uses and quotes the four Gospels as a modern orthodox theo- 
logian might use and quote them’ (p. 247), and the testimony of 
Tatian combine to show that ‘in and after the year 170 our 
four Gospels were assumed by able men of widely different 
opinions to form the authoritative and exclusively canonical 
account of the life of Christ’ (p. 250). The evidence of St. 
Irenzus runs through St. Polycarp to St. John, and Mr. 
Pullan put this relation to St. Polycarp in a very vivid way 
when he says : 


‘I can no more persuade myself that Irenzeus was capable of 
giving a fictitious account of the habits and teaching of St. Polycarp 
than I can persuade myself that it will be possible for me, while I 
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retain my mental faculties, to give a fictitious account of the habits 
and teaching of my revered friend and instructor, Dr. Liddon’ 
(p. 247). 

But this is not all. The forty years from A.D. 130 to A.D. 170 
also give valuable testimony. Mr. Pullan is able to make 
quotations from some prominent Gnostic writers at this time, 
which show that the four Gospels were already regarded as 
the primary written authority for the life of Christ (p. 250). 
To the same period belong the evidence of St. Justin Martyr, 
of which the bearings are carefully summarized (pp. 252-56), 
and the unconscious testimony of the great heretic Marcion, 
who believed, ‘like some amateur theologians of later times, 
that the Old Testament was the millstone round the neck of 
the Christian Church, and who mutilated St. Luke’s Gospel 
accordingly. There is even some evidence of the existence 
of the Gospels between A.D. 90 and A.D. 130, the evidence of 
Papias confirmed by the whole tendency of criticism during 
the last few years, the apparently distinct reminiscences of the 
Fourth Gospel in the letters of St. Ignatius, the Johannine 
and Synoptic phraseology of the Dzdaché and the slighter 
indications of the letters of St. Polycarp, St. Clement, and 
Barnabas. After a brief summary of the whole evidence 
(p. 261) Mr. Pullan concludes this excellent chapter by 
answering certain objections. He then passes, in the last 
chapter but one, to the important subject of the Church and 
the Ministry (p. 264). A brief survey of the use of the word 
‘Church’ in the Bible, and a recognition of the priesthood of 
the Christian laity, serve as suitable introductions to the 
question of Holy Orders. Mr. Pullan is careful to point out 
that, although laymen may have ‘ elected their ministers, we 
find no trace of any idea that the laity could either alter the 
constitution of the Church or ordain their ministers ’ (p. 269).! 
He finds that the ministers were appointed on the principle 
of Apostolical succession, ‘which is that no . . . ministers of 
the Church can receive power to act as representatives of 
man to God, and as stewards of God’s mysteries, unless they 
receive the laying on of hands either from the Apostles or 
from those whom the Apostles ordained’ (zézd.). A descrip- 
tion is then given of the Presbyterian, the Democratic, and 
the Episcopal theories of the Ministry. It may be well to 
state, more or less in Mr, Pullan’s own clear language, the 
outline of these theories. According to the Presbyterian 
theory only two permanent and universal orders of the 


1 See The Position of the Laity in the Primitive Church (S.P.C.K.), 
by the Rev. C. Harris, with a preface by the Bishop of Stepney. 
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ministry were appointed by the Apostles—namely, presbyters 
or elders, otherwise called episkopoi, and deacons. Under 
the Democratic theory Mr. Pullan groups together ‘ various 
recent and conflicting speculations which have been pro- 
pounded by modern Rationalists, or by those who have made 
concessions to Rationalism in the supposed interests of criti- 
cism,’ such as that the ministry varied in accordance with 
chance and convenience, or that it was an adaptation from 
the Jewish Church or from paganism, or that presbyters were 
only men held in unofficial respect, while the episkopoi were 
really officers. Any of these Democratic theories is face to 
face with great difficulties in the Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul. 
The Episcopal theory is that the Apostles appointed first 
the diaconate, secondly an official presbyterate, and, thirdly, 
an order superior to the presbyterate, and known for some 
years by a variety of names. The only difficulty that 
attaches itself to this theory is the shifting character of the 
names given to the Christian clergy in the earliest documents. 
It is admitted by all that about 170 A.D. episcopacy appears 
to have been the universal form of Church government, and 
the supporters of either of the other two theories have to 
show how a Church, tenacious of Apostolic doctrine, quietly 
allowed a change from Democratic or Presbyterian govern- 
ment to Episcopacy. Mr. Pullan reviews the positive evi- 
dence for the Episcopal theory, though it has of course been 
impossible for him to show in detail the contradictions which 
mark modern criticism of the Episcopal system. He closes 
with an expression of surprise: 


‘Even writers who have least sympathy with Episcopacy admit 
that it was of the greatest practical utility during the second century, 
and I find it difficult to perceive why they doubt that the Apostles 
had enough wisdom to devise such a prudent measure’ (p. 279). 


The last chapter of the book contains a notice of the 
chief matters of Christian worship, which Mr. Pullan has pre- 
viously called ‘theology in practice’ (p. 235). Among these 
details are information about festivals (p. 280), fasts (p. 281), 
baptism and confirmation (p. 282), infant baptism (p. 284), 
and the Holy Eucharist (p. 285). Sacrificial language about 
the Eucharist was in use, it was celebrated at an early hour, 
and a strictly religious love-feast was observed. About A.D. 
200 the Eucharist was sometimes specially offered for the 
souls of departed Christians ; but it is doubtful whether the 
Christians of this period asked the departed saints to pray 
for them. We hope that none of Mr. Pullan’s readers will 
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fail to note the very great ability which he displays in dealing 
with Professor Harnack’s remarks on the Apostles’ Creed and 
the baptismal formula.’ According to the Professor, says 
Mr. Pullan, ‘ the Creed is to be interpreted as Unitarian, this 
interpretation being based on the baptismal formula, and the 
baptismal formula is to be rejected because it is Trinitarian’ 
(p. 283). With a fine sense of fitness Mr. Pullan closes his 
notes on early Christianity by quoting, in its simplicity, the 
description which Justin Martyr gives of the celebration of 
the Eucharist. ‘The service had not all the grave splendour 
which marked the worship of the fourth century,’ and it ‘was 
a great contrast to the gorgeous medley of Roman heathenism,’ 
But yet 


‘the early Christian liturgy was able both to subdue and to attract. 
No pagan rites suggested a drama so profound as that of this inter- 
change of song, and prayer, and silence. No symbol was so signifi- 
cant as this oblation of earth’s gifts and this reception of the Bread 
of heaven. And we, whose days know something of that weariness 
which fell upon the Roman world, shall, if we return in spirit to this 
ancient Eucharist, breathe once more the freshness of the dawn, 
and shall whisper with the friend of Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, it is good for us 
to be here”’ (pp. 291-93).? ° 


Will Mr. Pullan give a considerate hearing to an appeal 
which we very earnestly wish to address to him? We should 
like to see a second volume from his pen carrying on the 
history to the verge of the Conciliar period. If he will take 
us to the Edict of Milan in 313, we can then go forward into 
the intricacies of Arianism under the guidance of the master 
whose lessons Mr. Pullan has so well learned.’ 


1 The Professor may be, as the Zzmes says (August 11, 1898), ‘held 
in honour by members of all creeds,’ but this does not deter Mr. Pullan 
from frank and most necessary criticism on many points. 

2 Mr. Pullan is not quite uniform in his use of titles. Sometimes he 
says John and Paul, sometimes St. John and St. Paul. Two misprints 
occur for ‘as calmly as’ on p. 136, and on p. 237 note the great name of 
St. Athanasius is wrongly spelt. Ready help is given by a good chrono- 
logical table (p. 294) and a full index (p. 299). 

8 A History of the Church from the Edict of Milan, A.D. 313, to the 
Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451. By W. Bright. 
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Art. V.—WARD’S LIFE OF CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. 


The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. By WILFRID 
WarRD. Two vols. (London, 1897.) 


Mr. WILFRID WARD’S account of Zhe Life and Times of 
Cardinal Wiseman is welcome as a most interesting and 
valuable biography, and as an important contribution to the 
history of a critical period in religious thought and life. 
Cardinal Wiseman played a great part in a great movement, 
not only in England but abroad, and much light is thrown 
upon it by his character and his career. Mr. Ward deserves 
hearty congratulations and thanks for the manner in which 
he has discharged the task which he was desired by Cardinal 
Vaughan to undertake. Considering that he has to deal with 
the times as well as with the life of Wiseman, the work is in 
moderate compass, and it presents not only a vivid but a 
well proportioned picture. If we except a mythical reminis- 
cence of his generosity with sweetmeats as ‘a tiny boy,’ less 
than three years old, we are spared the trivialities respecting 
early years to which biographers are prone, and the Cardinal’s 
life is described in broad and clear outlines. Mr. Ward has 
the sympathy with his subject which is indispensable to its 
adequate treatment, and is at the same time capable of the 
just and temperate criticism which is required by every human 
character and every public career. If he has sometimes been 
too indulgent to mere personal defects or failures, we ought 
not to quarrel with so pleasant a trait of good fecling towards 
a great personage in his own communion, especially when he 
is so candid and fair in matters of public controversy. 
Nothing could be more kindly, and even friendly, than his 
treatment of the Cardinal’s and his own opponents, and he 
shows a conspicuous desire to do the fullest justice to the 
English Church and English Protestant feeling. We do not, 
of course, think that he understands the cardinal points of 
our controversy with Rome, or appreciates the strength of 
our position. But we could not desire to meet a more frank 
and generous critic; and it will, we think, be of permanent 
service to Cardinal Wiseman’s memory that his Life should 
have been written in a spirit so well calculated to commend 
it to the kindly feelings of English Churchmen. The Cardinal, 
as drawn in these pages, was a man of warm English 
sympathies, averse from controversy, and mainly anxious to 
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commend his cause to the best feelings and thoughts of his 
countrymen. It is a happy circumstance that the record of 
his life and work has fallen into not less kindly hands, and 
that a thoroughly genial as well as energetic nature has been 
so genially portrayed. Mr. Ward has been not less successful 
in his account of the historical circumstances by which 
Wiseman’s career was in great measure created, and his 
work will contribute much to a due apprehension of the 
period of ecclesiastical history which is covered by the 
Cardinal’s life. 

Wiseman’s father was an English merchant settled at 
Seville, and a Roman Catholic, and his mother was an Irish- 
woman. His father died when he was three years old, in 
1805, and his mother took him to Waterford for the next few 
years. But in 1810 he was sent to Ushaw College, near 
Durham, and was there brought up, until the age of sixteen, 
in what is described as the grave and reserved spirit charac- 
teristic of that institution, as of the parent institution at 
Douay, which was founded in the days of persecution. But 
in 1818, at the dawn of brighter prospects for the Papacy 
after the peace of Vienna, the English College at Rome was 
reopened, and Wiseman was chosen as one of the candidates 
for the priesthood who formed the first body of students. 
His life in the college was the germ of his whole career. It 
is an institution which traces its history back to the days of 
Ina, the Saxon king, who is said to have founded it as a 
house for the entertainment of English pilgrims at Rome. 
It developed in the middle ages into a Hospitium, of which 
the king of England became the patron ; and when, in Eliza- 
beth’s time, English pilgrims ceased to visit Rome, it was 
converted into a College. 

‘For upwards of two hundred years the College sent forth priests 
for the English mission, and the roll of martyrdom under Elizabeth 
and her successors is a long one. The spot is shown where St. Philip 
Neri, Newman’s patron, and the original founder of the Oratory, 
stood daily as the English students wended their way to lecture at 
the University, and greeted them with the salutation “All hail, 
Flowers of the Martyrs,” “ Salvete Flores Martyrum ”’ (i. 13). 


The College had been pillaged during the French invasion 
of 1798, and since uninhabited, until reopened to receive 
Wiseman and his fellow-students in 1818. The Institution 
thus brought home in the most vivid manner to an impres- 
sionable and imaginative mind the long historic connexion 
between England and the Holy See. Wiseman’s position, as 
the son of a mother whose first home had been in Spain, may 
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have rendered it easier for him to regard England as but one 
part of a great Catholic communion, instead of regarding 
himself, as the members of settled English families would more 
naturally do, as making a temporary sojourn in a city which, 
however sacred to them, was not theirhome. While inspired, 
accordingly, with all the English memories which the College 
enshrined, he threw himself thoroughly into the ecclesiastical 
life, the discipline, and the devotion of Rome, and became 
a fitting instrument for subsequently introducing into the 
Roman Communion in England the spirit and the habits 
which prevailed under the immediate influence of the Papacy. 
The time, moreover, at which he became a student in Rome 
was specially fitted to develop this disposition. The Papacy 
and the Roman Church throughout Europe were entering 
upon a revived and vigorous life, after being almost sub- 
merged in the French Revolution and in the long struggles 
with Napoleon. They stood out as the chief living embodi- 
ment of religious faith and authority. The German Protestant 
Churches were to a great extent paralysed by the Rationalism 
which was then running its prolonged and reckless course in 
the universities ; and many earnest minds among the German 
Protestants themselves were attracted to the Roman Church 
as affording the living authority in morality and religion 
which they felt to be needed amidst the unsettlement of 
Society. The troubles of the Papacy had brought out some 
of the highest qualities of Roman ecclesiastics, and the leaders 
of the Church in Rome included men to whom a young man 
would naturally and justly look up with pride and admira- 
tion. Mr. Ward illustrates with force the parallel, which 
readily presented itself to a cultivated mind like Wiseman’s, 
between the emergence of the Roman Church from its oppres- 
sion at that time, and the rise of the early Christian Church, 
like the Basilicas from the Catacombs, from its persecution 
by the Emperors of ancient Rome. It is characteristic of 
Wiseman’s whole position that the two thoughts were ever 
associated in his mind. He threw himself into the life of 
early Christian Rome with not less enthusiasm than into the 
life of the Roman Church of his day, and the admirable tale 
Fabiola, which he afterwards threw off, almost without effort, 
amidst the engrossing cares of his work as Cardinal in 
England, affords striking evidence of the thoroughness with 
which his mind was imbued with the memories and memorials 
of ancient Christian life in the Imperial city. The Church to 
him was the Roman Church, not merely, as to English 
converts, by virtue of a dogmatic conviction, but as the 
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expression of his whole mental and spiritual experience. 
During the most impressionable years of his life he daily 
spoke the tongue, and breathed the monumental air, of the 
Church of the Catacombs and the Church of the Basilicas, 
and the circumstances of the Roman Church in his day 
strengthened the natural presumption that the two were one, 
alike in spirit and in form. 

As his career develops, this imaginative identification of 
the present with the past constitutes, we think, at once part 
of his strength and of his weakness. He won well deserved 
fame as a lecturer and writer in defence of the Faith in 
relation to the difficulties created by modern science and 
criticism. He gained a European reputation by his early 
achievements in Oriental literature, exhibited in the valuable 
volume entitled Hore Syriac, published in 1827, and by his 
critical studies, which to this day hold their own, respecting 
the antiquity and the African origin of the /ta/a; and his 
mind was brought into contact with the whole: movement 
of thought, both critical and scientific, which was agitating 
the cultivated world at that time. He did not, it seems, pass 
through this discipline without severe struggles. Mr. Ward 
says (i. 64) that: 


‘Some of the years spent in the preparation of the Hore Syriace 
were also years of importance in Wiseman’s spiritual history. The 
imaginative delight in Rome as a living witness to the faith entirely 
left him, and at the same time he was attacked by mental disturbances 
and doubts of the truth of Christianity. There are contemporary 
indications, and still plainer accounts in the letters of his later life, 
of acute suffering from these trials. The study of Biblical criticism, 
even in the early stage it had then reached, seems immediately to 
have occasioned them ; and the suffering they caused him was aggra- 
vated into intense and almost alarming depression by the feebleness 
of his bodily health. This phase of his life must be given in his own 
words. ‘*Many and many an hour have I passed,” he writes to a 
nephew in 1848, “alone, in bitter tears, on the /oggia of the English 
College, when everyone was reposing in the afternoon, and I was 
fighting with subtle thoughts and venomous suggestions of a fiendlike 
infidelity which I durst not confide to anyone, for there was no one 
that could have sympathized with me. ‘This lasted for years ; but it 
made me study and think, to conquer the plague—for I can hardly 
call it danger—both for myself and for others.” . . . In another letter of 
1858 he speaks with painful feeling of those years as “ years of soli- 
tude, of desolation, . . . years of shattered nerves, dread often of 
instant insanity, consumptive weakness, of sleepless nights and weary 
days, and hours of tears which no one witnessed.’ ” 


Wiseman speaks, however, of these years of ‘desolation’ 
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as having an. effect on his character which was ‘simply in- 
valuable.” ‘It completed what Ushaw had begun, the 
training in patience, self-reliance, and concentration in spite 
of mental depression.’ It was amidst these trials that he 
wrote the Hore Syriace and collected the notes of his 
lectures on the Connection between Science and Revealed 
Religion, and on The Eucharist ; and without this training he 
says he should not have thrown himself into the Puseyite 
controversy at a later period. It seems to us probable that 
this experience explains one striking characteristic, not only 
of the lectures just mentioned, but of his subsequent lectures 
and sermons on kindred subjects. He had been forced to 
face the elementary problems of religious belief, and he 
lectures and preaches less as a Roman controversialist, than 
as one who is concerned to explain and enforce the primary 
realities of the faith, That he contemplated those realities 
under the form of Roman theology was to a great extent a 
matter of secondary consequence. Not merely in the matter, 
but in the spirit of his argument, he is concerned with the 
first principles of the Christian revelation, and with the 
thoughts and experiences of the early Church. A striking 
sermon which he preached at Dundalk during his tour of 
1858 in Ireland exhibits the strength with which this spirit 
remained in him to the close of his career. It was on the 
text, ‘ This is the victory which overcometh the world, even 
our faith,’ and its scope is a striking illustration of the calm 
faith with which, at the time when the Roman Empire was 
at its height of power, the Apostles ‘assumed command over 
the whole world.’ He imagines some Roman chieftain, at the 
same period, concentrating his skill on devising a means by 
which the Empire should be rendered for ever invincible, and 
‘producing a weapon so light that it could be wielded by any 
stripling conscript, and declaring solemnly to those who 
trusted him that by its single power all possible foes should 
be effectually subdued.’ He then describes how an Apostle, 
if standing beside such a Roman, with the gift of prophecy, 
would be able to tell him how the vicissitudes and discoveries 
of future history would render his weapon utterly ineffectual ; 
and then he dwells on the manner in which the simple 
weapon of faith has sufficed to maintain, throughout the same 
vicissitudes and discoveries, the spiritual dominion which the 
Apostles were establishing. With great rhetorical force he 
describes how 

‘The Apostles had already mastered the world. They began by 
dividing the Roman Empire, and the nations beyond its pale, into 
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ecclesiastical provinces ; shared them out among themselves for con 
version, without calculating difficulties, or forecasting consequences ; 
and what is more wonderful still, they soon reduced them into full 
subjection. Each President soon saw, seated by his side, a Bishop 
who ruled the hearts and wills of thousands ; and every Proconsul 
found enthroned in his metropolis a Primate or Patriarch, who 
governed an ecclesiastical province more peacefully than he did a 
civil one. And this new distribution of the Empire long survived, 
and survives yet, the imperial adjustment of administration. Thus 
did the weak confound the things of this world—confound the 
strong’ (ii. 316). 

Allowing for a little rhetorical exaggeration, or anticipa- 
tion, of statement, the parallel thus drawn affords a striking 
illustration of the power of the Christian Faith ; and through 
theincident of Leo the Great’s splendid conduct in his interview 
with Attila, Wiseman passes, by a natural transition, to con- 
sider faith in the form ‘of the perfect trust of Leo in the 
authority and perpetuity of his see, in the promises made to 
Peter, in its rock-like power to beat back the waves of 
earthly might.’ That was the form in which the faith 
presented itself to Wiseman’s mind, and he never could 
distinguish between this form and the substance. The 
consequence, as we have said, was twofold. While, on the 
one hand, all his public addresses, even when nominally 
controversial, were deepened and enlarged by the spirit in 
which his thought went back to the primal truths and 
original experiences of Christianity, he had a very imperfect 
appreciation of the strength with which, in another commu- 
nion, men could realize those truths and experiences in entire 
independence of the form in which they were ever present to 
his own mind. 

There can, however, be little doubt, that in this respect, 
Wiseman was but a conspicuous example of the influences 
which led, in the second quarter of the present century, to so 
remarkable a revival of the Roman Church throughout 
Europe. The German Rationalists, it is true, even in their 
aberrations, were throwing up to the surface materials 
which, in other hands, and particularly in the historical 
school of English theology, in the writings of men like 
Bishop Lightfoot, Dr. Bright, the present Bishop of Durham, 
and Dr. Salmon, were to serve for the reconstruction of a 
truer and more inspiring ideal of early Christianity than any 
hitherto presented. But meanwhile Roman _ traditions, 
though coloured and distorted by Papal theories, served in 
the hands of men like Wiseman, Mohler, Dollinger, and 
Lacordaire, to present, ready made as it were, to the eyes of 
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thoughtful men in Germany, France, and England, an ideal 
picture of early Christianity, with its patient faith, its pure 
morality, its willing submission to spiritual authority. In 
the Protestant world of Germany, and even in the English 
Church, men were feeling after this ideal, testing the evidence 
for it, and not content to build upon it until they had 
adequate assurance of its reality. But eager spirits seized 
impatiently upon the substitute for it, in many respects so 
like it, offered by the Roman organization, and resolved, like 
Don Quixote with his helmet, that they would adopt it, for the 
future, by an act of faith, as a good and sufficient shelter for 
their souls. 

These considerations show how admirably adapted Wise- 
man was for the part he had to play in England in and after 
1835 ; and it was in this spirit that he entered on the impor- 
tant and critical part of his career which concerned his rela- 
tions with the Tractarian Movement. It commenced with a 
very remarkable and significant incident—a visit which he 
received in Rome in 1833 from Newman and Hurrell Froude. 
An account of this interview, which Mr. Ward quotes from 
Froude, deserves particular attention. Froude says that 
Monsignor Wiseman, the head of the English College, had 
enlightened Newman and himself on the subject of our 
relations to the Church of Rome: 


9 





‘We got,’ he says, ‘introduced to him to find out whether they 
would take us in on any terms to which we could twist our con- 
sciences, and we found, to our dismay, that not one step could be 
gained without swallowing the Council of Trent as a whole. We 
made our approaches to the subject as delicately as we could. Our 
first notion was that terms of communion were within certain limits 
under the control of the Pope, or that in case he could not dispense 
solely, yet at any rate the acts of one Council might be rescinded by 
another—indeed, that in Charles I.’s time it had been intended to 
negotiate a reconciliation on the terms on which things stood before 
the Council of Trent. But we found, to our horror, that the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Church made the Acts of each successive 
Council obligatory for ever, that what had been once decided could 
never be meddled with again—in fact, that they were committed 
finally and irrevocably, and could not advance one step to meet us, 
even though the Church of England should again become what it 
was in Laud’s time, or indeed what it may have been up to the 
atrocious Council, for Monsignor Wiseman admitted that many things 
(eg. the doctrine of the Mass) which were final then had been 
indeterminate before’ (i. 117). 


The interview thus described by Froude is of equal inter- 
est in the light it throws on the Oxford Movement, and in 
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its effect on Wiseman’s own mind. It shows that while 
Newman and Froude at that date were deeply averse from 
Roman doctrine as formulated at the Council of Trent, they 
yet shared the strong feeling of fascination which, as we have 
seen, was aroused throughout Europe by the Roman Church, 
Newman, in fact, started from a craving to find a footing for 
the Church of England which would enable it to encounter 
the Liberal movement of the day with greater strength and 
independence, and it was precisely this advantage which the 
great authority of the Church of Rome was generally felt to 
offer. On the other hand, Wiseman at once discerned in the 
disposition of his visitors the starting-point of a movement 
which might end in submission to the Papacy. He wrote in 
1847 that ‘from the day of Newman and Froude’s visit to 
me, never for an instant did I waver in my conviction that a 
new era had commenced in England . . . to this grand object 
I devoted myself . . . the favourite studies of former years 
were abandoned for the pursuit of this aim alone’ (i. 119). 
Soon after this, he contemplated migrating to England in 
order to carry out this object, proposing to found a Catholic 
university and to edit a Catholic Review, and his visit to 
England in 1835 is described as a sort of ‘ reconnoitring visit.’ 
The scheme for a Catholic university fell through for the time; 
but the other part of his scheme took effect in the foundation, in 
1836, of the Dudlin Review, which played an important part in 
subsequent controversies. Wiseman said that his chief motive 
in joining in this enterprise was his keen interest in the Oxford 
Movement and the importance of dealing with it fully in the 
Review. But with this motive was closely associated a desire 
to animate the Roman Catholic body in England with larger 
and bolder ideas than were then congenial to them. A very 
interesting chapter is devoted by Mr. Ward to an historical 
account of ‘ The English Papists’ from the time of the Refor- 
mation to that of the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act in 
1829. He shows how the result of those three hundred years, 
but especially of the last 140, since the Revolution of 1688, 
had been to leave the remnant of the Romanists who survived 
in a very depressed and almost timid condition. When 
Wiseman arrived in 1835 he speaks of them as ‘having just 
emerged from the Catacombs.’ ‘Their shackles,’ he said, ‘ had 
been removed, but not the numbness and cramp which they 
had produced ’(i. 216). Recollections could not be banished 
at once ‘of a condition of things where one portion of the same 
community was a suppliant to the other for common rights.’ 
At the same time, in their desire to conciliate the public 
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opinion around them, the Roman Catholics of England had 
endeavoured to minimize the claims of the Roman see, and 
had acquired an indisposition to the habits and thoughts, alike 
in devotion and in Church government, which had been de- 
veloped at Rome and on the Continent. This ‘ old Catholic’ 
feeling was a great embarrassment to Wiseman, both in his 
relations to the Oxford Movement and in his subsequent 
administration of his diocese, and it furnishes one of the keys 
to the struggle between Manning and Dr. Errington, to which 
we shall refer later on. Wiseman hoped, by means of the 
Dublin Review, to dissipate among the English Roman 
Catholics the tendency ‘to be ashamed of the distinctive 
devotions of their religion, to hold aloof from hearty loyalty 
to the Papacy.’ At the same time, he wished to exhibit to 
English thought the variety and elasticity, as he regarded it, 
of the Roman Church, as it was seen and appreciated abroad ; 
and with this view he enlisted the services of able represen- 
tatives of the Roman Church on the Continent. He was 
himself an energetic contributor, and his remarkable acquire- 
ments as a scholar, a theologian, a liturgiologist, and as per- 
fectly familiar with the religious life of Rome and Italy, 
enabled him to throw great and varied interest into its pages. 
One of his articles, as is well known, played a decisive part 
in the history of Newman’s development, and the Review was 
for years one of Wiseman’s chief instruments in his Roman 
campaign in England. 

He returned, however, to Rome in 1836, and it was not 
until after an important visit to England in 1839 that his 
career in this country was finally entered upon. In 1840 he 
was appointed ‘coadjutor-bishop to Bishop Walsh, Vicar 
Apostolic of the Central District, with the title of Bishop of 
Melipotamus, and also President of Oscott College, near 
Birmingham. From this time commenced the final act of the 
great drama which ended in the secession to Rome of New- 
man and his friends. Wiseman acted throughout with great 
judgment, in circumstances which were certainly most com- 
plicated and difficult. He was inspired by the hope thata 
great movement was in preparation within the English Church 
which might even result in its reunion with the Holy See and 
with the Churches of its obedience ; and in 1841 he addressed 
a letter to Lord Shrewsbury in which he boldly gave full 
expression to this hope. He thought experience had shown 
‘that the country population are ready to receive without mur- 
muring, indeed with pleasure, the Catholic views propounded 
from Oxford,’ and he entertained the dream that ‘add the 
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richness and majesty of the Catholic ritual, the variety of its 
sublime services, the touching offices of peculiar seasons, the 
numberless institutions for charitable objects and its hourly 
sanctifications of domestic life, and Dissent would break in 
pieces beneath the silent action of universal attraction, and its 
fragments gather round its all-powerful principle’ (i. 406). 
Perhaps without this excessive sanguineness, Wiseman would 
not have been so successful ; yet in such dreams, as in his first 
language at the time of the Papal Aggression, he showed that 
his long residence in Rome had prevented him from appre- 
hending the real state of English feeling towards the Roman 
Church and the Papacy. But he was much more in the right 
than the old English Catholics, who regarded Newman’s 
position as insincere, and would have refused all sympathy to 
him and his followers. Newman, on the other hand, besides 
his other controversies with Rome, was repelled by the alliance 
between the Roman Catholics and the Liberal party alike in 
England and in Ireland. That alliance, however, was not only 
a political necessity to them, but was closely connected with the 
principles of the great Catholic revival abroad, as represented by 
men like Lamennais or Montalembert. An essential part of 
that revival consisted in the conviction that the old alliance, or 
union, between Church and State, which had lasted from the 
days of Charlemagne, had ceased to be possible; and that 
the time had come when the Church must frankly accept a 
new order of things, in which the State would hold an in- 
different position towards religious communions, and ‘a free 
Church in a free State’ would rely upon its own authority in 
maintaining the religious and moral truths with the care of 
which it was entrusted. It is obvious that, for the realization 
of this ideal, it was essential that the union between Rome 
and the Churches in communion with her should be greatly 
strengthened and consolidated, so that the Church might 
speak and act with the force of an organization at once world- 
wide and compact. This idea, which was clearly present to 
Wiseman’s mind, and was still more vividly realized by his 
successor, Manning, was as yet alien from Newman’s thoughts, 
and the divergence was a great obstacle to sympathy between 
him and the Roman representatives in England. Wiseman 
felt at the same time that it was impossible for him to ap- 
proach Newman personally without running the risk of 
embarrassing him. ‘I have been anxiously desiring, he 
says in 1841, ‘to be in communication with some of the 
Oxford Divines, but I have felt that I should only be em- 
barrassing them by any intercourse, as should it become 
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known, it would be immediately thrown in their faces’ (i. 382). 
But his mind was working energetically on lines which were 
calculated to facilitate their acceptance of Roman ideas and 
enthusiasms, and he threw off with wonderful prolificness 
sermons, lectures, and articles, which anticipated with remark- 
able acuteness the movement of Newman’s thoughts. Thus, 
in 1839, in a sermon he preached at the opening of a new 
Roman Catholic church at Derby, he clearly sketched the 
theory of development in the Church which formed the final 
stage in Newman’s journey to Rome. He said: 


‘If, from the very day of the Holy Ghost’s descent, the Church, 
like a grain of mustard seed, commenced its system of outward 
growth ; so did its increase no less begin in the order of interior 
development. Everything was gradual. At first the Jewish worship 
was attended, and many of its ceremonial rites observed, with 
scrupulous precision. The interior resources of the Christian system, 
for as majestic a worship, were not at once called upon. The Hier- 
archy was not planted by our Saviour, nor by the Apostles themselves, 
in a systematic form ; but the episcopal body, if I may so speak, 
evolved from itself, in due season, the priestly order ; and when the 
expediency of circumstances called for it, the third degree, till then 
reserved, was constituted in the nomination of the deacons. The 
very doctrines of Christianity were communicated with a similar pro- 
portion ; there was a milk of doctrine, to use a figure of Scripture, 
and a more solid food, that formed a gradation of spiritual nourish- 
ment, suited to the powers of different converts. ‘Time soon gave 
perfection to the happy beginning made’ (i. 315). 


He next applied this principle of development to two 
characteristic phases of Roman Catholicism ; the powers of 
the Papacy and the worship of the Blessed Virgin, and then 
proceeded to trace, through successive centuries, the manner 
in which the Church elaborated its doctrines in the forms 
congenial to the thought of each age. As to the fact of this 
development, there can of course be no doubt, and as an histo- 
rical sketch of the course of Roman doctrine and polity, the 
sermon is a vivid illustration of Wiseman’s imaginative power. 
But the question remains whether the development was justi- 
fiable ; and this is the question which Newman endeavoured 
to answer in his famous Essay. Wiseman, however, was 
skilfully supplying germs of apologetic thought, which may 
well have had more influence than was, or could be, acknow- 
ledged at the time. P 
But his great stroke in this direction was his article in the 
Dublin Review, in July 1839, on St. Augustine and the Dona- 
tists. In this article he suddenly passed, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, ‘to a higher level than he had hitherto occupied’ 
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(i. 322). He brushed aside technical questions, such as that 
of the validity of Anglican Orders, and even questions of 
doctrine, and raised the broad issue, whether the very idea of 
a Catholic or Universal Church did not render untenable, or 
even absurd, the supposition of a local or national Church 
subsisting independently of it. As Mr. Ward very well sums 
up the argument : 


‘St. Augustine had shown that in a matter so vital to the con- 
tinued existence of the Church as an organic society, a simple and 
incontrovertible guiding principle was needed for individual persons 
and Churches—a principle capable of being applied by the unlearned 
as well as by the learned. Cases were constantly arising, and 
would arise, of schism on the part of a local or national Church. 
Each party—the schismatics and their opponents—would profess to 
represent the ancient Catholic faith, and would call itself Catholic. 
If the individual Church or the individual member of the Church 
were to be allowed to judge for itself or himself, all hope of Catholic 
unity would be gone. ‘The local Church must, therefore, in the 
nature of the case, be amenable to the judgment of its peers. If the 
rest of the Catholic Church acknowledged the bishop of a local 
Church, and interchanged letters of communion with him, then he 
and those who were his spiritual subjects formed part of the Church 
Catholic. Ifthe rest of the Church refused to communicate with 
him, and judged his claim to be invalid, then he was thereby ruled 
to bein Schism. ‘This simple but pregnant rule was essential to the 
very existence of the Church Catholic; and St. Augustine sums it 
up in the sentence which was destined to ring in Newman’s ears for 
many a day : “ Quapropter securus judicat orbis terrarum, bonos non 
esse qui se dividunt ab orbe terrarum, in quacunque parte orbis 
terrarum ”’ (i, 322). 


We cannot doubt that the fallacies of this argument, 
specious and ingenious as it is, would have been apparent to 
Newman’s acuteness if he had not been already strongly biassed 
in favour of the conclusion to which it pointed. It is essentially 
the argument, not of a Catholic, but of a Roman Catholic— 
of one, that is, who views the Church and Catholicity exclu- 
sively through Roman glasses. At a time when there was 
no division between East and West ; when the most influential 
part of the Western world had not maintained for three 
centuries a vigorous spiritual life apart from Rome; when a 
community like that of the Donatists was a palpable excep- 
tio! to the general unity of Christendom, Augustine’s argu- 
ment had immense practical force, and to a mind like 
Wiseman’s, brought up to look at the whole world as sketched 
and coloured on a Roman map, it naturally retained a similar 
force. But that any practical mind in the present day 
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could regard the Roman communion, as it now exists, as 
equivalent to the ‘orbis terrarum,’ would seem inconceivable. 
The very phrase in Augustine’s argument— orbis terrarum ’— 
which so struck Newman’s mind, ought to have been sufficient 
to illustrate the glaring anachronism of applying the argu- 
ment which depended on it to the circumstances of the 
present day. In short, if one begins by assuming, as Wise- 
man instinctively did, Rome to be the natural centre of 
Christendom, and nothing to deserve the name of the Chris- 
tian Church but what is in union with it, the argument is a 
truism. But to English minds, and to Eastern minds, to 
whom this first principle is a mere illusion, the argument 
itself is equally illusive. 

However, when the illusion had been once admitted, there 
was only one way of dissipating it, and this was to realize 
that, as a matter of fact, the Roman Church, which it sup- 
posed to be the centre not only of unity but of truth, was 
in gross error ; and this in point of fact, was the one con- 
sideration which for some years to come withheld Newman 
from the decisive step. He himself said of his position after 
Wiseman’s article: ‘My main argument for Anglican claims 
lay in the positive and special charges which I could bring 
against Rome. I had no positive Anglican theory. I was 
very nearly a pure Protestant’ (i. 333). In this position he 
remained, up to the time of his final surrender; and the 
history of these years is simply that of his gradual recon- 
ciliation with Roman doctrine, in which Wiseman, again, 
seems to have exerted a considerable influence. The import- 
ance of Tract XC, so far as Newman himself was concerned, 
was that it expressed his assent, in great measure, to the 
teaching of the Tridentine decrees. But in his letter to Dr. 
Jelf, a month after the publication of the Tract, he reiterated 
his condemnation of the teaching of the Roman authorities in 
such matters as the worship of the Saints and of the Virgin, 
and the doctrines of Purgatory and Indulgences; but he 
intimated his belief that such teaching might be abrogated, 
and that it was not finally ruled by any authoritative formu- 
laries. Upon this Wiseman saw his opportunity, and availed 
himself of it by addressing a letter to Newman himself. 
The upshot of the letter was that the attempt to establish real 
discrepancy between the decrees of Trent and any authori- 
tative teaching in the Roman Church was based on misap- 
prehension, and particularly on a misapprehension of what 
was actually taught in any official manner. Without exactly 
minimizing the teaching and practice of the Roman Church 
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on such points as Newman had complained of, he minimized 
their relative importance as compared with the primary 
principles of the faith. A little later he is anxious to send 
Newman a popular tract he had just received from Rome, to 
show him 


‘how mistaken he is in the idea that the popular religion of foreign 
Catholics consists in the B.V., Purgatory and Indulgences. Here 
Christ crucified is really preached, prayer, good works, every virtue, 
zeal for the conversion of others, mortification, the Sacraments ; 
the B. Virgin is made subservient, secondary, and to be invoked to 
second our efforts. No trust in indulgences, no hope in purgatory is 
inculcated. This, asa popular Roman tract, might do good’ (i. 384). 


In this spirit Wiseman continued, in spite of the distrust 
of many of the old English Roman Catholics, to hold out 
the hand of sympathy and encouragement to Newman and 
his followers. He had still, however, long to wait, before he 
saw the result of his patient efforts, and a remarkable memo- 
randum of 1846 is a touching record of the struggles amidst 
which his policy was carried out through these critical years 
of the Oxford Movement. He says: 


‘I came to England and into this district and College without a 
claim upon anyone’s kindness or indulgence, with overrated abilities, 
exaggerated reputation for learning, over-estimated character in every 
respect. I was placed in a position of heavy responsibility and 
arduous labour. No one on earth knows what I went through in 
head and heart during my years of silent and solitary sorrow. In the 
house I have reason now to know that zof one was working with 
me, thought with me or felt with me. Many an hour of the lonely 
night have I passed in prayer and tears by the lamp of the Sanctuary ; 
many a long night has passed over, sleepless and sorrowful... . 
How seldom has a word been spoken which intimated that those 
who entered the College considered it as more than a mere place of 
boys’ education, or saw in it a great engine employed in England’s 
conversion and regeneration. What a different place it would be if 
all had laboured with this view, and for this purpose. But, thank 
God, it has done its work in spite of us ; in spite of our miserable 
strifes and petty jealousies, and narrow views, and cold, almost 
sarcastic valuation of what a higher and better power was working 
through it. 

‘How few sympathized . . . . with the tone of soothing and 
inviting kindness, which from the beginning Roman education had 
taught me to adopt, the voice of compassion and charity .... 
Newspaper assaults, remonstrances by letter (and from some of our 
most gifted Catholics), sharp rebukes by word of mouth... . were 
indeed my portion, as though I compromised truth and palliated 
error : as though I narrowed the distance between the two by trying 
to throw a bridge over the hideous chasm, that men might pass from 
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one to the other. Hence when one (and, thank God ! the only one) 
of our good converts fell back after receiving orders, I was publicly 
taunted with it in newspapers, and privately in every way ; and when 
struck down and almost brokenhearted by it, I was told by a friend 
that he was glad of it, because it would open my eyes to the false 
plan on which I had gone. And yet I had been careful to consult 
the Holy See through Propaganda before acting in this case’ 


(i. 447)- 


This memorandum deserves attention for two reasons. In 
the first place, such a private record of Wiseman’s experiences 
enables and compels us to do justice to the deep earnestness, 
and simple self-devotion, with which he was labouring to 
accomplish what he deemed the great mission of his life— 
the reconversion of England to the Holy See. In the heat 
and clash of controversy we are apt, perhaps, to forget that 
behind all controversy, if it is to be of any value, must 
lie this deep personal conviction and strenuous devotion to a 
cause ; and much as we must lament the considerable, though 
but partial success, of Cardinal Wiseman’s policy, we cannot 
but honour him for the spirit displayed in the struggles which 
such a memorandum records, and must recognize that it was 
worthy of even such eminent converts as those whom it did 
so much to win over. But, in the next place, the memo- 
randum throws much light upon the subsequent difficulties of 
Wiseman’s career as Roman Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster, as it illustrates how deep-seated was the distrust 
entertained by numerous and influential members of his 
communion, respecting his policy towards the Oxford con- 
verts and his relations towards them. 


‘The old fashion,’ Mr. Ward observes, ‘was to be very slow in 
accepting converts, and even to discourage them. Wiseman, on the 
other hand, had habitually smoothed all difficulties, sanguine that 
what seemed from without to be an obstacle would cease to offend, 
after the great step had been taken. This course was severely cen- 
sured by those to whose traditions it was uncongenial’ (i. 447). 


This was at the bottom of much of the subsequent difficulty 
with Dr. Errington. 

But after four years more of delay and anxiety, Wise- 
man’s reward came to him in the accession to the Roman 
Church, first, of Newman himself, and then of the numerous 
converts, clerical and lay, who followed him. Newman 
resisted long and obstinately the attraction which grew upon 
him, and several of his friends preceded him in their sur- 
render. But at last he suddenly yielded ; and there is con- 
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siderable interest in the following account of his reception at 
Oscott : 


‘On October 31 he arrived, and the meeting between the two 
men was characteristic. The great Oxford leader, who had at last 
owned that Rome had conquered, had come, as it were, to surrender 
his sword to the man who had so strenuously urged surrender as his 
only course. Orders disowned, preferments resigned, he came in 
poverty and simplicity to ask for confirmation at the hands of the 
Bishop. His faith and conviction brought him to Oscott, but they 
could not untie his tongue or rid him of the embarrassment which 
belonged to the situation. In company with John Walker and 
Ambrose St. John, he was ushered into the Oscott guest-room, and 
in a few minutes Bishop Wiseman with Mr. Bernard Smith and Father 
Spencer entered the room. ‘The embarrassment was mutual, and 
Wiseman could scarcely find words for more than formal inquiries 
about the journey. Any touch of exultation, or any expressions of 
commonplace and conventional congratulation, would, as all felt 
instinctively, outrage a situation in which the leading mind was so 
highly wrought that silence seemed the only possible course. The 
two principal figures sat almost silent, while their companions talked 
more readily to each other. A message which shortly announced 
that a boy was waiting to go to confession to the Bishop, gave 
Wiseman an excuse for retiring, which he accepted with significant 
alacrity. The confirmation was given on November 1, the feast of 
All Saints, and the ice was soon broken .... and much conversation 
on the past and future ensued. The old College near Oscott. .. . 
was ultimately handed over, free of rent, to Newman and his friends, 
and was to be, for the present at least, their Littlemore. They called 
it Maryvale’ (i. 430). 

This marks the close of perhaps the chief Act in the 
drama of Wiseman’s life. He played in many respects a 
more conspicuous part afterwards, as Cardinal ‘ Archbishop 
of Westminster, and displayed new powers as a public man 
and an ecclesiastical statesman. But the earnestness, the 
foresight, the originality, the policy he exhibited during the 
ten years from 1835 to 1845 will remain, perhaps, his highest 
title to honour. There is much of interest in the details given 
by Mr. Ward of Newman’s relations with Wiseman after his 
conversion, and Newman repeatedly expressed his sense of 
what he owed to Wiseman’s encouragement and friendliness, 
‘I trust, he says to him two years afterwards, ‘I may say 
you will never have cause to be sorry for having put con- 
fidence in me, or will ever find me other than most desirous 
to the best of my power to further the great Catholic objects, 
of which in England your Lordship is the chief, or rather the 
only, promoter’ (i. 456). 

But having thus endeavoured to illustrate the general 
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nature of Wiseman’s action in the critical years of the Trac- 
tarian movement, we must pass to the chief events of his sub- 
sequent career. In 1847 he was appointed Vicar Apostolic 
of the London District, and devoted his energies to stimulating 
the work of his Church among the poor and the criminal 
classes. ‘The principal means he seems to have trusted to,’ 
says Mr. Ward,‘ were a more vivid faith and keener missionary 
zeal among the clergy, and the establishment in his district 
of religious communities of men and women’ (i. 503). He 
himself often preached the annual Clergy Retreat. He invited 
Newman and Faber to give a mission in London in 1848. 
He put into practice a scheme he had long cherished of 
employing itinerant missionaries to arouse the religious zeal 
of the various towns they visited. In two years he had 
founded ten religious communities in the London District— 
one of them being the London Oratory—and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing converts join the religious orders and 
work side by side with the hereditary Catholics. There 
existed, however, among the London clergy a school reso- 
lutely opposed to what they looked upon as the Romanizing 
and innovating spirit of the new Vicar Apostolic : 

‘They resented active interference on the part of any Vicar 
Apostolic, and they objected in particular to Wiseman’s introduction 
of new devotions and institutions. ‘The restoration of the long- 
expelled images to the churches, the introduction of Jesuits and 
other religious orders, the multiplication of practices of devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin and Blessed Sacrament, were all novelties. And 
they met with opposition’ (i. 512). 

But while prosecuting these spiritual labours, the effect of 
which was perhaps somewhat exaggerated by his enthusiasm, 
he was informed, in July 1850, of the Pope’s intention to 
confer on him the dignity of Cardinal. The feelings with 
which he received the news were naturally very mixed. He 
feared that it would involve his leaving England for ever, and 
would thus, as he expressed it,‘ bind him in golden fetters 
for life, and cut off all his hopes, all his aspirations, all his 
life’s wish to labour for England’s conversion in England, in 
the midst of the strife with heresy, and the triumphs of the 
Church’ (i. 521). Some of the language he used to friends 
seems, indeed, quite overstrained and unreal. 


‘Though I resign myself,’ he wrote to Father Faber, ‘to what comes 
with authority from above, I cannot but feel that this is either 


‘a judicial visitation well deserved, that, having done God’s work 


here so poorly and negligently, I am removed from it (with honour, 
indeed, to prevent scandal), and so it will be given to a better 
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husbandman ; or else this accumulation of position and distinction 
is a reward here below for services too ill-rendered, and too much 
spoilt by pride, to deserve any better’ (i. 522). 


However, his apprehensions of removal from England were 
soon to be relieved. On his reception at Rome in September, 
it was intimated to him by the Pope that the immediate 
restoration of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in England was 
contemplated, and that he would himself be appointed to the 
office of Archbishop of Westminster. The Pope’s Brief 
re-establishing the Hierarchy was, in fact, dated September 29, 
1850, and on October 7 Wiseman announced the event to 
English Catholics by a Pastoral ‘from out of the Flaminian 
Gate of Rome.’ Five days afterwards he started for England, 
without the slightest suspicion that he had set the country 
aflame by what was speedily denounced as ‘the Papal 
Aggression.’ The story of that panic is well told by Mr. Ward, 
and it is not pleasant reading. It was bad enough for the 
leading newspapers, beginning with the Zzmes, to lose their 
heads so completely ; but it was really scandalous that the 
Prime Minister of the day, and the Lord Chancellor, should 
have been among the first to excite the popular feeling, and 
that the Bishops, with scarcely an exception, should have 
set the example of the most violent and even abusive 
language. On the basis of the religious toleration which had 
been formally accorded to the Roman Catholic religion in 
England, the measure adopted by the Pope was unavoidable. 
Only twenty years before, Roman Catholics had been, by a 
great and conspicuous act of legislation, emancipated from 
civil and political disabilities, and their right to the public 
profession of their religion had thus been solemnly established. 
But as Lord Lyndhurst said in the House of Lords: ‘ They 
tolerated the Catholic Prelates, and they knew that those 
Prelates could not carry on their Church establishments, or 
conduct its discipline, without holding communication with 
the Pope of Rome. No Roman Catholic Bishop could be 
created without the authority of a Bull’ (i. 563); and Lord 
John Russell himself, the Prime Minister, whose letter to the 
Bishop of Durham was the immediate cause of the explosion, 
had himself said : 


‘It does not appear to me that we can possibly attempt to prevent 
the introduction of the Pope’s Bulls into this country. Zhere are 
certain Bulls of the Pope which are absolutely necessary for the 
appointment of Bishops and Pastors belonging to the Roman Catholic 
Church. It would be quite impossible to prevent the introduction 
of such Bulls’ (i. 563). 
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In fact, the constitution of a regular Hierarchy was indis- 
pensable to the full organization of the Roman Church in 
England. That Church was administered under a constitution 
established in 1753, which had grown obsolete by the very 
length of time, and still more by the great changes introduced 
by English legislation. It was based upon the existence of 
the penal laws; upon the necessity of all Roman Catholic 
colleges for education being situated abroad ; upon the fact 
of the religious orders having no houses in England, and upon 
there being nothing approaching to parochial cures among 
the Roman Catholics, most of their places of worship being 
the private chapels and their incumbents the chaplains of 
noblemen and gentlemen. 


‘ Either,’ therefore (so Wiseman had argued in 1847), ‘the Holy 
See must issue another and full constitution, which would supply al} 
wants, but which would be necessarily complicated and voluminous, 
and, as a special provision, would necessarily be temporary: or, the 
real and complete code of the Church must be at once extended to 
the Catholic Church in England, so far as compatible with its social 
position ; and this provision would be final. But in order to adopt 
this second and more natural expedient, one condition was necessary, 
and that was, the Catholics must have a Hierarchy. The Canon Law 
is inapplicable under Vicars Apostolic, and, besides, many points 
would have to be synodically adjusted, and without a Metropolitan 
and Suffragans, a Provincial Synod was out of the question. Such 
was the main and solid ground on which the Hierarchy was humbly 
solicited by Catholics from the Holy See’ (i. 476). 


It must be owned that such a position was perfectly rea- 
sonable ; but two things must in justice be borne in mind on 
the other side. Though the Pope was acting within the rights 
which the principles of religious toleration allowed, and was 
not, strictly speaking, making any new ‘aggression,’ he was, 
no doubt, making a claim, and asserting an authority, which 
were in direct antagonism to the authority and the claims of 
the English Church. Politically and legally, he was asserting 
no jurisdiction within the realm of England, and to denounce 
him as if he were doing so was, as Wiseman acutely 
pointed out, attributing to him the very power which, in the 
same breath, was so indignantly denied him. But he was 
undoubtedly, and he is now, asserting that his spiritual 
authority is the rightful spiritual authority within these realms, 
and that every other spiritual authority, including that of the 
English Church, is usurped. But that is of the essence of the 
Roman Catholic religion, an unavoidable consequence of the 
claim of the Pope to be universal bishop. To tolerate Roman 
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Catholics is to tolerate the assertion of this claim, and the 
English people ought to have understood this when they 
relieved Roman Catholicism of its disabilities. The excuse 
to be made for their indignation, however, is that they did 
not understand it, and that the real and inevitable meaning 
of the Roman Catholic position was then, for the first time, 
brought home to their minds. The other thing to be borne 
in mind, as Mr. Ward candidly confesses, is that Wiseman 
himself did much to aggravate the impression produced, and 
to startle the nation, by the terms and the tone of his famous 
pastoral. It was written in a tone of unrestrained exultation, 


‘ The great work,’ he wrote, ‘is complete ; what you have long 
desired and prayed for is granted. Your beloved country has re- 
ceived a place among the fair Churches which, normally constituted, 
form the splendid aggregate of Catholic Communion. Catholic Eng- 
land has been restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical firmament, 
from which its light had long vanished, and begins now anew its 
course of regularly adjusted action round the centre of unity, the 
source of jurisdiction, of light, and of vigour’ (i. 543). 


Such language might have seemed more suitable to Cardinal 
Pole when he accepted the submission of the English Houses 
of Parliament, and their members received absolution from 
him on their knees. His language respecting his own posi- 
tion, too, was similarly unfortunate. He said: 


‘ By a Brief dated the same day, His Holiness was further pleased 
to appoint us, though most unworthy, to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Westminster, established by the above-mentioned Letters Apostolic, 
giving us at the same time the administration of the Episcopal See of 
Southwark. So that at present, and till such time as the Holy See 
shall think fit otherwise to provide, we govern and shall continue to 
govern, the counties of Middlesex, Hertford, and Essex, as Ordinary 
thereof, and those of Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Berkshire, and Hampshire, 
with the islands annexed, as Administrator with ordinary jurisdiction’ 
(i. 543). 

Words claiming, in this unqualified way, the ‘government’ 
of half-a-dozen English counties were sure to be popularly 
misunderstood, and were, in fact, inexcusably large and vague. 
The truth is that Wiseman, for the time, seems to have lost 
his head over this business as much as the English people 
did subsequently. His nature was highly impressionable and 
enthusiastic, and the apparent accomplishment, if only in 
form and in name, of the great dream of his life, the re-Catho- 
licizing of England, coupled with his own great elevation, 
made him for the moment forget his prudence, and lose 
sight of realities. It is possible, at the same time, that his 
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indiscretion really served his cause, and. that, by pro- 
voking a protest which proved to be perfectly ineffectual, 
it gave the new Hierarchy at once a stronger position than it 
would otherwise have been likely to acquire so soon. But 
whatever his fault in the matter, he repaired it in a manner 
which must be reckoned among his most brilliant achieve- 
ments. In spite of the advice of some of his friends, he came 
to England at once, and faced the storm. He issued in three 
or four days an able, eloquent, and 'good-humoured appeal to 
the English people for fair play and an impartial hearing, and 
he boldly announced that he would give a series of lectures on 
the subject in his cathedral of St. George’s, Southwark. They 
had an immense audience, and before long he had fairly turned 
the tide so far as popular indignation was concerned. It is to 
be borne in mind to Mr. Gladstone’s honour that, with the 
then Mr. Roundell Palmer and a few others, he firmly resisted 
in the House of Commons the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill which 
the Government felt it necessary to pass, in order to give some 
satisfaction to the clamour they had raised. He confidently 
prophesied, amid ironical cheers, that a few years later, the 
popular voice would be on the side of the tiny minority which 
he then represented ; and he received one of those justifica- 
tions from the course of events which were rarely vouchsafed 
to his career, when, as Mr. Ward says, ‘ twenty years later he 
quietly repealed, in an entirely apathetic House, a measure 
which had been a dead letter from the day of its enactment’ 
ii. 29). 

. Thenceforth Wiseman’s career concerned almost entirely 
the members of his own communion, and we do not propose 
to follow it in detail. The task of reorganizing the Roman 
communion under the new Hierarchical constitution involved 
many difficult problems, and engaged him in much controversy 
with his clergy, and with the other Roman Catholic bishops. 
‘Their due functions,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘had to be assigned 
to Bishops, Cathedral Chapters, monastic orders, secular 
clergy ; and in the legislation which ensued, matters of eccle- 
siastical discipline came to the front the adjustment of which 
proved in the end extremely trying to Wiseman’ (ii. 55). 
There was a feeling among some of the bishops that he was 
too autocratic. The clergy were divided in their feeling as to 
the introduction of the religious orders. The‘ national’ party 
among them disliked both Roman interference and the intro- 
duction of the Regulars, whom they regarded as something 
like foreign intruders. But the converts were entirely with 
the Cardinal on this point, and it occasioned much jealousy 
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that they were said to be ‘taken up’ by him, and advanced 
to place and power. Mr. W. G. Ward, though a layman, was 
appointed by the Cardinal to teach theology at St. Edmund’s, 
where the clergy of Westminster and Southwark were trained ; 
his influence helped to secure Newman’s appointment as Rector 
of the Catholic University of Dublin; the London Oratory, 
under Faber, received his special sympathy and support; 
Frederick Oakeley was made a canon of Westminster ; Mon- 
signor George Talbot—another convert—became through 
Wiseman’s influence the confidential arbiter of the Pope on 
matters ecclesiastical in England. Wiseman, in fact, long 
before the Oxford secession, had eagerly looked forward to 
availing himself of the services of the converts for the purpose 
of infusing a new life and vigour into the English Roman 
Catholic clergy. In 1841, while still anxiously watching for 
the issue of the Oxford Movement, he wrote a most frank and 
generous letter to Mr. Phillipps, expressing his sense of the 
services which he believed the Oxford men could render to 
the Roman Church in England. He said: 


‘There is one point which has always struck me as important to 
us, though it would not easily strike hem. Itis that our reformation 
is in ¢heiy hands. We must be looked upon with pity (I mean in 
England), and the terrible grinding oppression of three hundred years 
taken into consideration. Our ecclesiastical education has neces- 
sarily been very imperfect, from the necessity of placing our clergy 
as soon as possible into active operation from dearth of priests. . 

‘I have made these remarks to account for our /ow state in many 
things, and to show our endeavours to rise from it. One thing would 
at once effect it. Let us have an influx of new blood, let us have 
but even a small number of such men as write in the Tracts, so 
imbued with the spirit of the early Church, so desirous to revive the 
image of the ancient Fathers—men who have learnt to teach from 
St. Augustine, to preach from St. Chrysostom, and to feel from 
St. Bernard : let even a few such men, with the high clerical feeling 
which I believe them to possess, enter fully into the spirit of the 
Catholic religion, and we shall be speedily reformed, and England 
quickly converted. Iam ready to acknowledge that, in all things, 
except the happiness of possessing the truth, and being in communion 
with God’s true Church, and enjoying the advantage and blessings 
that flow thence, we are their inferiors. It is not to you that I say 
this for the first time. I have long said it to those about me—that if 
the Oxford divines entered the Church, we must be ready to fall into 
the shade, and take up our position in the background. I will gladly 
say to any of them “ Me ofortet minui.” I will willingly yield to 
them place and honour, if God’s good service require it. I will bea 
co-operator under the greater zeal and learning and abilities of a new 
leader’ (i. 384-6). 
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The whole trouble which subsequently arose in respect to 
Dr. Manning and Dr. Errington would seem to be explained 
by this letter. It could not be expected that feelings of such 
generous enthusiasm would be generally entertained among 
the older clergy of the Roman Church ; and when Wiseman 
commenced to put such convictions into practice, he in- 
evitably aroused great jealousy and antagonism. The oppo- 
sition between the two tendencies seems to have been brought 
to a head by Wiseman’s laudable anxiety to supply another 
deficiency in the existing state of his Church—that of clergy 
to labour among the poor. We have seen that one of his 
first efforts, when appointed Vicar Apostolic of the London 
District, was to establish missions among the poorest classes, 
and also among the criminal class, and he looked to the 
religious orders for his chief assistance in this work. But the 
enthusiastic hopes he at first entertained, as described in the 
letter we quoted above, was soon grievously disappointed, 
and a letter he wrote to Faber in October 1852 contains a 
startling description of the weakness of the Roman Catholic 
system in this respect. It is a very long letter, which, to our 
regret, we cannot quote in full (ii. 115-23) ; but the following 
paragraph will, perhaps, sufficiently indicate its purport :-— 

‘Now look at the position in which I am. Having believed, 
having preached, having assured bishops and clergy that in no great 
city could the salvation of multitudes be carried out by the limited 
parochial clergy, but that religious communities alone can, and will, 
undertake the huge work of converting and preserving the corrupted 
masses, I have acted on this conviction, I have introduced, or 
greatly encouraged, the establishment of five religious congregations 
in my diocese, and I am just (for the great work) where I first began ! 
Not one of them can (for it cannot be want of will) undertake it. 
It comes within the purpose of none of them to try. Souls are 
perishing around them, but they are prevented by the rules, given by 
Saints, from helping to save them—at least, in any but a particular 
and definite way! But what makes it to me more bitter still, from 
them comes often the cry that in London nothing is being done for 
the poor !’ (ii. 117). 

There could hardly be a more instructive commentary on 
the Roman system than this pathetic picture, drawn by the 
hand of a modern Cardinal. ‘Water, water everywhere, and 
not a drop to drink.’ Religious communities coming to Eng- 
land at his call, and then refusing to give him the help he 
needs because it is not strictly in conformity to their Rule. 
He goes on to give a more particular illustration from the 
Redemptorists. St. Alphonsus, being a country bishop, in- 
stituted a congregation, ‘pauperum presertim et ruricolarum 
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misertus, and therefore its members say it is not their 
business to help those who live in cities. But Wiseman asks 
with a touch of indignation : ‘Suppose he had been placed 
where there were cities filled with dens of infamy as deep as 
any robbers’ caves in the Abruzzian fastnesses, and vice as 
inaccessible to common means of grace as a caste//o on a peak 
of the Apennines is to human foot, would he have said, 
“These not being ruricole, my disciples must not try to save 
them ”?’ Well might he ask, ‘ Is the view taken by religious of 
their institutes too literal, or is it really according to the full 
and comprehensive mind of their founders? Would these 
holy men themselves have rested contented while there was 
no end of misery and vice to cure, and of good to do, all about 
them?’ (ii. 118). He adds (p. 120) that what makes the case 
worse is that ‘almost every religious community has no end 
of dispensations,’ some from fasting and abstinence, some from 
choir, all from the habit—some have female servants, &c. 
‘If you ask them “ Why all these exemptions ?” you are told 
“ The circumstances of the country require them.” But who 
thinks of recurring to the same dispensing power of the Holy 
See for exemption and liberation from provisions as much 
intended for different countries as these—from restrictions on 
the power of doing good in the way that the country 
requires it.’ 

The great danger, in short, of the Roman system of strict 
religious orders is that the Rule becomes the end and not the 
means, and the practical result is ‘propter vitam, vivendi 
perdere causas.’ At the very time the Cardinal was making 
this pathetic and just lament over the uselessness of his re- 
ligious communities, there were hundreds of English clergy, 
bound by no other rules than those of their ordination vow, 
diligently toiling, almost night and day, among the poor or 
vicious classes for whose salvation he felt it the first duty of 
his Church to labour. 

But there was one man, who once described himself as ‘a 
parson from the sole of his foot to the crown of his head,’ 
who appreciated Wiseman’s object, and was willing to give 
himself up to its attainment. Towards the end of the same 
letter Wiseman says :— 


‘It has appeared to me that Providence has now given me an 
opportunity of gathering together such a band. Mr. Manning, I 
think, understands my wishes and feelings, and is ready to assist me; 
several will, I hope, join him, and I hope also some old and good 
priests. We shall be able to work together, because there will be no 
exemptions from episcopal direction, and none of the jealousy on 
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the one side, and the delicacy on the other, of interference or sug- 
gestion. I do not see how the multifarious missionary work I have 
proposed can be carried out without frequent communication with 
the Bishop’ (p. 122). 

In fact, Wiseman, soon after this, invited Manning to 
return to England from Rome, and take part in founding the 
Congregation of the Od/ates of St. Charles, ‘a community 
similar to one founded by St. Charles Borromeo, the great 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, in the sixteenth century,’ with 
a purpose similar to Wiseman’s own. It was not, however, 
until 1856 that this plan was matured; and meanwhile, at 
Wiseman’s request, his old friend and colleague at Rome, Dr. 
Errington, had been appointed Coadjutor Bishop to him, with 
the right of succession to him in the see. It was certainly a 
great error of judgment in Wiseman to select Errington as 
his Coadjutor. He is described as a man of high character 
and great ability, but entirely destitute of the elasticity of 
mind and pliability of disposition which were characteristic 
of Wiseman himself. While Wiseman was trying in every 
possible way to adapt the organization and agencies of his 
Church to the special circumstances of his diocese and of his 
country and time, Dr. Errington was endeavouring with not 
less persistency to assert old rights and maintain ancient 
methods ; and while, as we have seen, Wiseman welcomed 
the new blood and the fresh energies which the Oxford con- 
verts brought to the service of the Church, Errington looked 
on these new forces with apprehension, if not with suspicion. 
The antagonism came to its height in reference to Manning 
and his scheme of the Oblates. Manning duly informed him 
of the plan before it was finally adopted, and asked for his 
co-operation. But Errington already viewed with dislike 
Manning’s influence at St. Edmund’s College, the diocesan 
seminary for the clergy, and soon became possessed with the 
notion that his object was less to supply the Cardinal with 
such a body of priests as he desired for his missionary pur- 
poses, than to establish a Congregation which would be com- 
pletely under his own authority. These apprehensions were 
intensified by Manning’s appointment as Provost of West- 
minster, and by the fact that the scheme was established 
without consulting the Chapter or Vicar General of the 
diocese. Errington expressed these apprehensions to Wise- 
man himself, but he recorded that the Cardinal gave him to 
understand by his manner and tone that he did not wish such 
complaints renewed. 

It seems to us that Wiseman was much in error in his 
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conduct of this transaction from the first. His object, as 
described in the letters we have quoted, was a generous one, 
worthy of a man in his position ; and his confidence in Man- 
ning was an example of the same generosity of feeling. But, 
as Mr. Ward observes, he was always better at initiating 
schemes and ideas than at carrying them out in detail. For 
want of timely attention to such details, he left Newman 
in the lurch at the crisis of the Achilli trial, postponing, till it 
was too late, the search for documents essential to his justifi- 
cation ; and at this crisis he failed, as it seems to us, to assert 
his authority and his personal influence sufficiently. If his 
heart was set, as it very reasonably was, on the establishment 
of the Oblates under Manning, he ought to have, at all events, 
taken the utmost pains to explain his plans to Errington, 
instead of simply repelling his interference. The effect of 
his action, or rather inaction, in the matter was of necessity 
to put Manning unduly forward, to place him too much in 
the position of defending his scheme as if it was his own, and 
thus, without any fault on Manning’s part, to increase the 
suspicion and apprehension with which he was regarded. It 
may well be, indeed, in this latter instance that, after his 
devoted and laborious career, his energies were beginning to 
fail him, and that by shrinking from meeting the controversy 
in time, he found himself obliged to meet it in a more aggra- 
vated form later on. 

But, at all events, it is a great pleasure to an English 
Churchman to be able to say that the result of the official 
evidence adduced by Mr. Ward, and of the official documents 
which he prints at much length, is to vindicate Manning 
effectually from the charges brought against him in Mr. 
Purcell’s notorious biography. Mr. Ward collects in an 
Appendix a number of flagrant errors in matters of fact of 
which Mr. Purcell is guilty, and the sum of the matter appears 
to us to turn on the true interpretation of a statement which 
Mr. Purcell quotes from Canon Morris, ‘that there would 
have been no Errington case at all had it not been for 
Manning.’ Canon Morris has left his own account of what he 
meant by this statement, and his meaning proves to be almost 
opposite to that suggested by Mr. Purcell :— 

‘According to Canon Morris it was the persevering action of 
Errington in conjunction with the Chapter [of Westminster] in 
opposing Manning and the Oblates, which the Cardinal could not 
brook, and which led him to petition for Errington’s removal’ 
(ii. 636). 

The suggestion of Mr. Purcell’s biography appears to be that 
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it was only Manning’s determination from the outset to get 
rid of Dr. Errington which led to his deposition. 

In fact, after the exhibitions given by Mr. Ward of Mr. 
Purcell’s inaccuracies—to call them by a mild name—it is 
impossible to place any reliance on his account of Manning’s 
character and conduct. One other instance may be men- 
tioned, as it is of considerable permanent interest. Mr. 
Purcell states that 


‘on learning that Manning’s Anglican letters were no longer forth- 
coming—had, so far as could be ascertained, been destroyed by the 
Cardinal not long before his death, Mr. Gladstone was greatly 
pained, and exclaimed : “ Had I dreamt that Manning would have 
destroyed those letters I would never have returned them to him”’ 
(ii. 637). 

In point of fact, Mr. Ward states, the letters in question were 
never destroyed, but are still among Cardinal Manning’s 
papers. On the whole, we do not wonder at Cardinal 
Vaughan’s indignant declaration that the publication of Mr. 
Purcell’s biography was ‘almost a crime,’ and we rejoice that 
the career of a great English Churchman, though unhappily 
passed in an alien communion, is so effectually cleared from 
the disparagement with which some of his opponents seem 
ungenerously to have pursued him after his death. It is 
pleasant, in short, to be convinced that Manning’s own 
account of his feelings in the matter, and of the questions at 
issue, in the following extracts from a letter to Wiseman, is 
substantially true : 


‘Lastly, I am accused of a love of power. I would ask to know 
what there is in my past or present acts to show that I have enriched 
myself or acted in rivalry with anyone, or crossed any man’s path, or 
deprived him of any dues, or sought honours, titles, or promotions, 
or indulged in the arts of ambition, or made the elevation of myself 
the end of my actions. At least, they who know my past trials will 
hardly think this of me. If by love of power any of those things are 
meant, then I leave myself in your Eminence’s hands, and of the 
judgment of the Holy See, and of Him who I hope will give to my 
actions a better name, and in my life will read a better intention. 
But I will make a free and frank confession. There is a power I 
earnestly desire, strive, and pray for. It is the power to makea 
reparation for years spent in ignorance, which I trust I can say before 
God was not voluntary; to spread in England the knowledge of the 
one only faith ; to make others partake of the grace I have myself 
received ; to win back as many souls as I can to the unity of the 
Church, and to promote in every way, with greater devotion of life 
and efficacy of labour, the salvation of souls, and the submission of 
England to the Holy See. . . . But I feel that a greater issue has 
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been raised. It is no longer a question of a Congregation of Oblates 
only. It has become a question of episcopal jurisdiction and of 
capitular submission. It has thrown out into light and prominence 
the whole matter of Seminaries, their direction and their rule ; of the 
secular priesthood, their spirit and manner of life ; of all that makes 
up the free, generous, and benign action of ecclesiastical government ; 
or, in a word, the question whether England shall be organized and 
assimilated to the living devotions and spirit of Rome, or perpetuate 
itself upon its own insular centre ; and under this question comes 
another, on which I will not venture to speak, viz. whether or no the 
Church in England shall content and confine itself to a_ better 
administration of Sacraments to the small communion of Catholic 
sojourners in England, or shall mingle itself in the life of the English 
people, act upon its intelligence by a mature Catholic culture, upon 
its will by a larger and more vigorous exercise of the powers which 
are set in motion by the restoration of the Hierarchy’ (11. 351). 


These, for a man who had given up his life to the Roman 
Church were not unworthy aims, and from the point of view 
of that Church, at all events, it must, we think, be admitted 
that Manning was in the right. We believe that the realiza- 
tion of his dreams will be effectually prevented by the truth 
of which the Church in England is the guardian, but we 
acknowledge that they are dreams which may well have 


fascinated a noble spirit, and we are thankful to be able still 
to recognize in him the man whom, to our deep regret, we 
lost. The struggle between the Church of Rome and the 
Church of England would be neither so long nor so intense if 
there were not high ideals and great spirits on both sides, and 
there is nothing which ought to be more unwelcome to a 
generous mind than the belittling of men who, like Manning 
and Wiseman, have played great parts in the prolonged and 
momentous conflict. 

The account given by Mr. Ward of Wiseman’s last years, 
and of his death, describes, we think, a worthy end of a great 
career. He continued to gain in public esteem, while in 
many respects promoting the interests of his Communion, and 
it is a striking illustration of his hold on the popular mind 
that, on the occasion of the celebration of the tercentenary of 
Shakespeare’s birth, he was asked by a committee of working 
men to give a lecture on the subject. He ultimately under- 
took to give the lecture at the Royal Institution ; but a short 
time before the date fixed, the hand of death closed his 
thoughtful, imaginative, and eloquent lips. We have been 
able only, within the limits of an article, to touch upon those 
parts of his career and character which have a special interest 
for English Churchmen, but the whole of it deserved a pers 
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135 
manent record, and will repay an attentive perusal. Those 
who would understand the position of the Church of Rome 
in this country, and the claims and forces which the Church 
of England has to contend against from that quarter, will do 
well to give careful consideration to this biography. It may 
be said of Wiseman that, in military phrase, he changed the 
front of the Roman host at a very critical moment in the battle, 
and with that front the Roman forces are still encountering 
us. We have indicated in the course of this article what we 
regard as the central weakness in Rome’s position—the simple 
fact that she occupies doctrinal positions which are demon- 
strably incompatible either with Scripture or with the teaching 
of the early Church, and which, to any impartial eye, 
‘absolutely pulverize,’ in Newman's phrase, her claim to 
infallibility. But we have not been disposed to deal with an 
honourable career in a spirit of controversy. We must 
acknowledge that so long as the Church of Rome can com- 
mand the services of men like Wiseman, she must be a 
formidable antagonist ; and in parting from him we cannot 
but echo the old exclamation: Cum talis sis, utinam noster 
esses. 


ART. VI—HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
(London, 1898.) 


THERE can scarcely be two opinions about the merits of 
this work. The conception is a striking one, and it is 
worked out with great force and vividness. The characters 
are well drawn, and well sustained throughout ; and the 
descriptive powers, which the writer possesses in a remarkable 
degree, are given their full scope. It is, in fact, a thoroughly 
good novel; but if this were all, it would, perhaps, be rather 
out of place to give it more than a brief notice in a distinctly 
theological review. But the book itself zs theological—in a 
sense ; that is, it deals largely—we had almost said exclu- 
sively—with questions which are of the most direct and vital 
interest to the Christian, questions on the answer to which 
his very existence, as a Christian, depends. We need, there- 
fore, make no apology for dwelling at some length upon a 
story which is certainly one of the most remarkable stories 
that have appeared for a long time. 

The plot hinges entirely upon the struggle between the 
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religious and non-religious sentiments of the hero and heroine, 
which are as wide as the poles are asunder, and which lead to 
the catastrophe with which the book closes, All the subordi- 
nate characters are treated, more or less, from the stand- 
point of religion, and move chiefly as they are actuated by 
religious or anti-religious motives. Indeed, the whole book 
is as much concerned, in its way, with religion as The Pul- 
grim’s Progress or Callista and Loss and Gain. But there 
is this difference. It is impossible to mistake the position 
of John Bunyan and Cardinal Newman ; it is not always easy 
to know that of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

The story is briefly as follows. Mr. Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale, a man of high birth, whose ancestors for twenty gene- 
rations have been Roman Catholics, and who himself holds 
the ancestral faith with far more than the ancestral rigour, 
receives into his house a widowed sister. This sister had, 
against her brother’s wish, married Stephen Fountain, a 
widower with one daughter, a man who had risen from the 
ranks to a fair position at Cambridge by his brains, and who 
was as much a bigot, in his way, as Helbeck was in his. 
The daughter, Laura Fountain, had imbibed her father’s 
anti-religious views, and, being passionately attached to her 
father’s memory, clung to them with the utmost tenacity 
after his death. Two such discordant elements as Alan Hel- 
beck and Laura Fountain, when brought together in the same 
house, naturally clashed ; but as both are very good-looking 
and attractive, they as naturally fall in love with each other. 
Love overcomes all barriers; and in spite of obstacles on 
both sides, but especially on Helbeck’s, they become engaged, 
with the understanding that they should go their own way 
in religious matters. The arrangement, however, is found im- 
possible, both being too earnest in their respective views ; 
and the engagement is broken off by Laura. She leaves 
Bannisdale ; but the dangerous illness of her step-mother, to 
take care of whom was the sole object of her coming to 
Bannisdale at all, forces her to return; the latent fires are 
revived ; the engagement is renewed, Laura determining by 
a strong mental effort to put herself under instruction with a 
view to becoming a Roman Catholic. But her nature again 
rebels ; and, rather than disappoint Helbeck, whom she loves 
more than ever, a second time, she commits suicide, taking care, 
however, to do it under circumstances which will lead him 
to think that she has met with a fatal accident. Helbeck 
never knows the truth of the matter, and, as he had intended 
to do before the Laura episode, enters the Jesuit novitiate. 
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The relations between the hero and heroine are much 
complicated by the fact that Laura’s sole relatives on the 
father’s side live in the neighbourhood ; and, besides being 
in a different social position from Helbeck, are violently 
incensed against him as ‘a Papist.’ Among them is a hand- 
some, ill-conditioned, male cousin, a drunkard and a sen- 
sualist, who of course falls in love with Laura. Laura does 
not return the love, but feels it a duty—and also rather a 
pleasure—to play the mentor to the youth, and by so doing 
is brought more than once into rather dubious relations with 
him. Both the ascetic and the aristocratic instincts in Hel- 
beck are shocked by Laura’s intimacy with the dissipated, 
vulgar young man; but he behaves with wonderful for- 
bearance. Laura will not break the only link which binds 
her to her dead father, and thus the family of the Masons of 
Browhead farm are interwoven with the thread of the story. 
So also is a rather shadowy family at Cambridge named 
Friedland, the head of which had been a sort of friend of 
Laura’s father: to this family Laura has recourse when she 
cannot comfortably stay either at Bannisdale or Browhead 
farm ; and Dr. Friedland, his wife and daughter Molly, Laura’s 
girl-friend and confidante, are characters with whose religion 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is most in sympathy. 

The descriptions of natural scenery, which the authoress 
loves, and of the artificialities of great manufacturing towns 
and watering-places, which she hates, are very striking and 
life-like. That interesting country which lies between what 
has been called‘ the back-door to the Lake district’ and the 
ocean, with its mosses and its fells, its flashing streams and 
its estuaries, and the great shadowy mountains looming in 
the distance, is well brought before the mind’s eye ; while the 
unloveliness of the brand-new town of Froswick—that is, of 
course, Barrow-in-Furness—stands out in artistic relief. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has an hereditary right to love and appre- 
ciate the beauties of nature. Admirers of the great and good 
Dr. Arnold will remember how strongly marked a feature 
this was in his character; the delightful letters of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold to his sister ‘ Fan’ show that this feature descended 
to a second generation ; and Helbeck of Bannisdale shows that 
it has descended to a third. 

The interest of the book never flags; the thread of the 
story is not interrupted by digressions, which, however inter- 
esting in themselves, break the continuity of a narrative. 
From first to last the relations between Helbeck and Laura 
are kept steadily in view, and everything else turns upon or 
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illustrates them ; scarcely anything could be left out without 
injury to the story. 

But with all these merits—and it is hoped that enough 
has been said to show that they are very great—the book 
leaves a rather painful impression upon the mind. Religious 
questions are brought before us in connection with almost 
every character, and in almost every page ; but what is the 
end of it all? What are we to believe and what are we not 
to believe ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not complaining 
because the book is not written with a purpose. Novels with 
a purpose are seldom convincing, and often exasperating, 
You take a book up for recreation, and, finding yourself en- 
trapped into a theological or philosophical or political argu- 
ment, are inclined to rebel ; you are not going to be prosely- 
tized unawares in this sort of way. Neither are we desirous 
that the religious or quasi-religious element should be 
eliminated from novels altogether. A novel should be a 
reflection of real life, and it could not be true to nature if it 
ignored what always has been, and always will be, a main 
component of that life. If, for instance, our best novelists 
had from principle abstained from introducing any clerical 
characters, what an irreparable loss it would have been! We 
should have lost Mr. Collins, Mr. Elton, Archdeacon Grantly, 
Bishop Proudie, Dr. Portman, Parson Adams, Dr. Primrose, 
Dr. Rochecliffe, Mr. Irwine—in short, some of the very best 
characters in fiction. And, of course, to represent them with- 
out their foibles would be worse than not representing them 
at all. Thesolemn pomposity of Mr. Collins, who ‘ will make 
it his earnest endeavour to demean himself with grateful 
respect towards her Ladyship [his patron], and be ever ready 
to perform those rites and ceremonies which are instituted by 
the Church of England’ ; the failure of Dr. Portman to arrest 
Madame Fribsby’s attention to his sermon, ‘ although it was 
one of his oldest and most valued compositions’ (that 
‘although’ is perfectly delicious) ; the sweet simplicity of Dr. 
Primrose, who consoled himself for the non-sale of his theo- 
logical tracts by thinking that they were read only by the 
happy few—-these and such like are gems which we could ill 
afford to spare. Or, turning from divines of the Church of 
England to other religious teachers, what a loss it would have 
been to have had no Dinah Morris, no Dominie Sampson 
(who was at any rate ‘a meenister’ if he was not a religious 
teacher), no Stiggins, no Chadband, nay, no Andrew Fair- 
service, for Andrew without his religion would have been 
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nothing. -It would be, not piety, but pedantry—sheer 
Philistinism of the grossest kind—to object to religion being 
introduced in this sort of way into our novels. But Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s way is wholly different. Not the earthen 
vessel, but the treasure which it contains, is the subject on 
which she dwells—not the foibles of the clergy or other 
religious teachers, but the message which they deliver. 
Compare Mrs. Humphry Ward, the greatest female novelist 
of the later years of the nineteenth century, with Miss Austen, 
the greatest of the earlier, and the difference will be obvious. 
You do not know, and do not want to know, what are the 
peculiar opinions of the easy-going clergy whom Miss Austen 
loves to introduce upon her stage. Probably they /ad none, 
like many clergymen in real life in those comfortable days. She 
simply describes, most admirably, their outer life, as it would 
appear to the general society in which they freely mixed. 
There is a delicacy of humour, a lightness of touch about her 
portraits, which make them as charming as they are harm- 
less. But Mrs. Humphry Ward’s mind is cast in quite a 
different mould. Humour is not her forte—and what she has 
is of a rather grim sort ; her touch is not a light one, and she 
is nothing if she is not serious. But to what conclusion does 
her seriousness lead her? That is just the question which it 
is rather difficult to answer. And the difficulty is increased 
by her expressing the views of her characters in the oratzo 
obliqua without inverted commas; so that it is not always 
easy to know whether you are reading the sentiments of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, or the sentiments of Stephen Fountain, 
Laura Fountain, Alan Helbeck, Father Leadham, and so 
forth, as the case may be. 

It is, in fact, the same with her theological speculations as 
it is with her description of places, in which she follows the 
example of Dickens and Tennyson. Everyone who has tried 
the experiment knows how impossible it is to identify 
‘Dickens land’ and ‘Tennyson land.’ You often recognize, 
broadly, Kent in the one and Lincolnshire in the other; but 
when you come to details they elude your grasp. So it is 
with the country about Bannisdale ; some names are real— 
like Bannisdale itself for instance ; some are fictitious ; some 
actual places are accurately described, some are, evidently 
with intention, half accurate, half inaccurate. All this is, of 
course, perfectly legitimate in a novel, but it is rather em- 
barrassing when the same principle is applied to spiritual 
matters of the gravest importance. After having in vain tried 
to identify Bannisland House, for instance, you may fairly 
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say with Mr. Toots, ‘It is of no consequence.’ But it is of 
the utmost consequence whether you are right or wrong in 
supposing that views on subjects of the most vital importance 
are the views of the writer herself, or only those of one of her 
lay figures. If, therefore, we have mistaken her purpose in 
any case, we apologize ; but we have the vanity to think that 
the mistake will not arise so much from our obtuseness as 
from her obscurity. 

With this caution, let us take first what may be termed 
without offence the heathen theory, as it is developed in 
Stephen Fountain and, by reflection, in his daughter Laura. 
Stephen Fountain is described as ‘a very lonely man, silently 
discontented with himself, and sourly critical of his neigh- 
bours’ (p. 23); we hear of ‘the tones of irony and denial in 
the atmosphere about him,’ of ‘his antagonism, his bitterness’ 
(p. 33). Laura ‘felt to her heart’s core that he was unsuc- 
cessful; there were appointments he should have had but 
had failed to get, and it was the religious party, the “ clerical 
crew” of Convocation, that had stood in the way... . It 
was they stood between her father and his deserts’ (p. 33). 
Now if we were dealing with Mrs. Humphry Ward instead 
of Laura Fountain, we should venture to suggest that, as 
Stephen Fountain devoted his whole mind to pull down those 
very things which the founders of the Cambridge Colleges, 
from Bishop Hugo de Balsham downwards, gave their bene- 
factions to set up, the opposition was not perhaps unnatural ; 
but this by the way. At any rate, Stephen Fountain makes 
no secret of his views. He says he is ‘ one of those people 
who don’t trouble themselves about the affairs of another 
world’ (p. 28). He cannot be induced to present himself in 
a church even to be married, and so he is married at a 
registry office at St. Bees (p. 29). On one occasion, indeed, 
he submitted to the degradation of entering the obnoxious 
building to attend the funeral of a friend ; but he delivers his 
soul by showing to Laura as they walked home ‘sharp 
impatience that reasonable men in a reasonable age should 
be asked to sit and listen to Paul’s logic and the absurdities 
of Paul’s cosmical speculations’ (p. 229), which was going 
beyond the German professor who, when confronted with 
St. Paul, replied, ‘Ah! Paul, Paul; he was a great man, but 
I don’t agree with him.’ Laura, by the way, was a child of 
tender years, to whom the confidence must have been 
peculiarly edifying. All through he seems to assume that 
intellect must necessarily be on the anti-Christian side ; and 
we are irresistibly reminded of a remark of a Cambridge 
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professor in real life, with whom Stephen Fountain would be 
a contemporary: ‘The number of leading men [at Cam- 
bridge] who are known to be conscientious Christians makes 
contempt of Christian faith a trifle ridiculous.’' Fountain 
treats his poor weak wife not unkindly, but with an evident 
contempt. He persuades her to give up nominally the faith 
in which she had been brought up, but substitutes nothing in 
its place ; and so the breath is hardly out of his body when 
she returns to the Roman Catholics. His daughter is the 
real object of his affection; but he takes no pains either to 
educate her himself or to see that others do so, and, accord- 
ingly, she drags herself up rather than is brought up. She is 
his toy, his plaything, and his willing drudge, though it is fair 
to add that the drudgery is entirely self-imposed. He is 
alienated, of course, from his own relations, having raised 
himself above them both socially and, still more, inte!lectually. 
His intellect is a powerful one, but of that unlovely sort which 
thinks, to use the language of one with whom Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is familiar, that to be practical one ought to restrict 
oneself to such questions as ‘What is papier-maché ?’ and 
‘ How are buttons made? ’—in other words, to what is vaguely 
called ‘science.’ His death is of a piece with his life. He 
can hold out no hope to his loved and loving daughter that 
they will ever meet again (p. 20), and his last recorded 
utterance in this volume is, ‘It may be Christian, but it isn’t 
sense’ (p. 35). Looking at the matter from a Christian 
point of view, we have great reason to thank Mrs. Humphry 
Ward for not having made unbelief, as it is represented by 
her heroine’s father, a particularly fascinating object. 

Nor is it much more so in the character and career of the 
heroine herself, whose fascinations (which we own are con- 
siderable) are in spite of, not in consequence of, her unbelief. 
‘This little pagan creature, this girl without a single Christian 
sentiment or tradition, the child of an infidel father, herself 
steeped and cradled in doubt, with nothing meekly feminine 
about her on which to press new stamps’ (p. 257)—we beg 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s pardon if this is meant to be 
Helbeck’s view, not her own—would surely have been all the 
more, not the less, attractive if she had not been such a 
bundle of negations. She only consents to accompany her 
stepmother to Bannisdale on the express stipulation that‘ she 
will never come in to prayers’ (p. 38); when she is taken in 
to see the chapel she ‘ stares at the altar with scornful repug- 
nance’ (p. 54). All forms of Christianity are equally repul- 

1 Life and Letters of Fenton J. A. Hort, ii. 277. 
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sive to her; she ‘hates Roman Catholics’ and ‘just despises 
them.’ When her stern Protestant cousin takes her to task, 
asking why she has not been at church on the Lord’s Day, 
she draws herself up and replies, ‘ Because I don’t believe in 
your Church or your ministers. Father didn’t, and I’m like 
him.’ And when her downright cousin remarks, with agree- 
able frankness, ‘Then you’re nobbut yan of the heathen,’ she 
admits the impeachment: ‘I dare say; that’s my affair’ 
(pp. 91-2). She gives us her views on ‘sin’ and the ‘ world,’ 
which, to put it mildly, are startling. 

‘ After this week’ [7.e. the Holy Week], she writes to her friend 
Molly, ‘I shall always feel kindly towards “sin” and the “ world”! 
How they have been scouted and scourged! And what, I ask you, 
would any of us do without them? ‘The “world,” indeed! I seem 
to hear it go rumbling on, the poor, patient, toiling thing, while these 
people are praying. It works, and makes it possible for them to 
pray-——while they abuse and revile it. And as to “sin,” and the gloom 
in which we all live because of it—what on earth does it really mean 
to any decently taught and brought-up creature ?’ (p. 142). 


What she meant by being ‘decently taught and brought up’ 
is perhaps illustrated thus : When Alan Helbeck spoke to her 
of the ‘compensations’ of religion ‘she remembered her 
father’s rough laugh—*“ There are twelve hundred men, my 
dear, belonging to the Atheneum Club. I give you the 
bishops. After them, what do you suppose religion has to 
say to the rest of the twelve hundred » How many of them 
ever give a thought to it?”’ (pp. 150-51). Now if we were 
dealing with Mrs. Humphry Ward instead of Mr. Stephen 
Fountain, we should be inclined to ask, Have you any 
authority for this sweeping insinuation? Do you really know 
anything about the inner lives of these twelve hundred men ? 
And is the Athenzum Club, after all, a sample of the mind 
of the universe? But it is ill arguing with a shadow. To 
return to Laura. She remains ‘adamant’ (p. 426) to the last, 
and crowns the edifice by killing herself because even her 
love for Helbeck cannot induce her to accept, in ever so 
modified a way, Christianity in the form in which it was pre- 
sented to her. 

But it is fair to add that that form was about as unattrac- 
tive a form as could possibly be conceived to one brought up 
as Laura had been. And this leads us to the subject which 
occupies by far the largest part of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
quasi-religious novel—viz. the process and outcome of the 
Roman Catholic system in England. 

Now, it is not the part of this review to defend the prin- 
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ciples or practice of the Roman Church ; and we must leave 
it to Mrs. Humphry Ward to settle with her Roman Catholic 
friends whether she has, or has not, presented their doings 
fairly to her readers.' But we venture to think that to the 
average Englishman a more forbidding picture than that 
drawn in these pages could scarcely be conceived, and that if 
any book should be placed in the J/udex Expurgatorius as 
injurious to Roman interests, this book should. Take, for 
instance, the character of the hero; it is a noble character, 
nobly described, but a character which is utterly spoiled for 
practical purposes by his bigoted attachment to Christianity 
as he understood it. What more terrible indictment could 
be laid against a system than ,that it produced such a ruin ! 
Roman Catholics, not without reason, upbraid the Church of 
the Reformation period with having converted into ruins the 
glorious buildings which were once monastic churches. But 
what is the ruin of a building, however stately and magni- 
ficent, compared with the ruin of a fine human character ? 
Helbeck is a perfect gentleman, both in the conventional and 
the higher sense of the term: worthy to be placed in the same 
category, to compare fiction with fiction, with Colonel New- 
come, Sir Leicester Dedlock, and Squire Allworthy, and, in 
our opinion, far above Sir Charles Grandison. He is also a 
most conscientious man, thoroughly anxious to do his duty 
in every relation of life. He has the advantage of a fine 
physique, an aptitude for sports and athletics, courage both 
moral and physical, and a sensible, if not a well-read or culti- 
vated, mind. What a power for good such a character might 
have been in a neighbourhood in which his high social posi- 
tion would naturally give him commanding influence! But 
this power is not only diminished, but altogether neutralized 
by his religion. He cannot dispense the ordinary charities 
of the country gentleman, for ‘the. priests suck him dry and 
he has nothing to give,’ so at least says his sister (p. 27). He 
succeeds to an embarrassed estate, and embarrasses it still 
further, even to the point of absolute depletion. And for 
what? To build orphanages and maintain and educate 
Roman Catholic orphans. In other words, to provide for 
them a very bad education—for when Laura casts in his teeth 
that the sisters who profess to educate are not fit for their 


1 Since the above was in print we see that the subject has been dealt 
with by a Roman Catholic in the Vineteenth Century for September 1898. 
The writer takes very much the same view of the tendency of the book 
as is taken in this article; but he indignantly denies that it is a fair re- 
presentation of the working of the Roman Catholic system in England. 
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work, being very ignorant themselves, he cannot deny it (p, 
289)—and to instil into them a thoroughly unsound system 
of morals. This latter point is illustrated by a story which 
is worth quoting. Helbeck has gathered his orphans around 
him at Bannisdale, and, putting aside all his gravity and 
austerity, plays with them like a child, and enlists Lauraas a 
helper. One of the little girls is lame, and becomes tired, so 
Laura ‘tells her a story ’—Cinderella. The child in return 
tells Aer a story, which is as follows: 


‘In a high nasal voice, like one repeating a lesson in class, she 
began upon something which Laura soon discovered to be the Life 
of a saint. She followed the phrases of it with a growing repugnance 
till at last the speaker said, with the unction of one sure of her 
audience : 

‘“ And once the good Father went to a hospital to visit some sick 
people. And as he was hearing a poor sailor’s confession, he found 
out that it was his own brother, whom he had not seen for a long, 
long time. Now the sailor was very ill and going to die, and he had 
been a bad man, and done a great many wicked things. But the 
good Father did not let the poor man know who he was. He went 
home and told his Superior that he had found his brother. And 
the Superior forbade him to go and see his brother again, because, 
he said, God would take care of him. And the Father was very 
sad, and the devil tempted him sorely. But he prayed to God, and 
God helped him to be obedient. 

‘“ And a great many years afterwards a poor woman came to see 
the good Father. And she told him she had seen our Blessed Lady 
in a vision. And our Blessed Lady had sent her to tell the Father 
that because he had been so obedient, and had not been to see his 
brother again, our Lady had prayed our Lord for his brother. And 
his brother had made a good death, and was saved, all because the 
good Father had obeyed wkat his Superior told him !” 

‘Laura sprang up. The child, who had expected a kiss and a 
pious phrase, looked up startled. 

‘ “ Wasn’t that a pretty story ?” she said timidly. 

*“ No; I don’t like it at all,” said Miss Fountain. ‘I wonder 
they tell you such tales.” 

‘The child stared at her fora moment. Then... her expres- 
sion changed. It became the slyness of the watching animal that 
feels the eremy. She said not another word’ (pp. 118-20). 


The reader will probably exclaim, ‘ What an odious child! 
what an odious story! and what an odious system which 
produces such results!’ But Helbeck thought otherwise, 
and gravely rebuked Laura for telling the child that the story 
was horrible, and thus ‘ sowing the seeds of doubt in a child’s 
mind’ (p. 130). By asort of hideous perversion of the in- 
junction ‘Sell that thou hast and give to the poor,’ he feels it 
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a duty not only to impoverish himself, but to do an act of 
grave injustice to the family of Helbeck for the benefit of 
these same orphans. There is a beautiful Romney picture 
which is an heirloom, but which he determines to sell. On 
the sale of this picture the dénouement of the story to a great 
extent hangs. Laura maintains that it is not his to sell, that 
he only holds it on trust ; and he is persuaded to keep the 
picture and sell some outlying land for the benefit of his 
‘blessed orphanages’ instead. All is arranged, but unfor- 
tunately before the sale is completed he finds that the land 
is to be used for the site of an Anglican church and vicarage, 
and as nothing will induce him to help, even indirectly, ‘a 
schismatical and heretical church,’ the sale is stopped, the 
promise to Laura is retracted, and the picture has to go after 
all. We must confess our sympathies are with Laura in the 
matter. 

As is Helbeck, so are his Roman surroundings. His 
widowed sister, the stepmother of Laura, is a feeble creature, 
one of those lymphatic natures over which a strong system, 
like that of Rome, is sure to exercise absolute sway. But 
the sway, as Mrs, Humphry Ward represents it, is far indeed 
from being exercised in a wholesome way. Let us take asa 
specimen the ghastly scene when the relic is sent to her in 
her last illness. It is powerfully drawn, and illustrates 
graphically the point on which we are dwelling: 


‘She was framing another question when there was a sound of 
footsteps on the gravel behind them. 

‘ Augustina exclaimed, with the agitation of weakness, “ Don’t let 
any visitors come!” Helbeck looked a moment in astonishment, 
then his face cleared. 

‘* Augustina! It is the relic from the Carmelite nuns, I re- 
cognise their Confessor.” 

* Augustina clasped her hands, and Sister Rosa, obeying Helbeck’s 
signal, came quickly over to her. Mr. Helbeck bared his head and 
walked over the grass to meet the strange priest, who was carrying a 
small leather box. 

‘Soon there was a happy group round Augustina’s couch. The 
Confessor, who had brought this precious relic of St. John of the Cross, 
had opened the case and placed the small and delicate reliquary 
that it contained in Mrs. Fountain’s hands. She lay clasping it to her 
breast, too weak to speak but flushed with joy. The priest, a southern- 
eyed, kindly man, with an astonishing flow of soft pietistic talk, sat 
beside her, speaking soothingly of the many marvels of cure or 
conversion that had been wrought by the treasure she held. .. . 
The nuns, he repeated with gentle emphasis, had never done such 
an honour to any sick person before. But for Mr. Helbeck’s sister 
nothing was too much. And a novena had already been started at 
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the convent. The nuns were praying—-praying hard that the relic 
might do its holy work’ (pp. 433-4). 


In the midst of the rapturous scene Laura appeared, and 
could not repress her feeling of repulsion, for she had just 
been reading in the Lzfe of St. Theresa 


‘that hideous account . . . of the mutilation of St. Theresa’s body 
three years after her death by some relic-hunting friars from Avila. 
In a ruthless haste these pious thieves had lifted the poor embalmed 
corpse from its resting-place at Alba ; they had cut the old woman’s 
arm from the shoulder ; they had left it behind in the rifled coffin, 
and then hastily huddling up the body they had fled southwards with 
their booty, while the poor nuns who had loved and buried their dead 
* mother,” who had been shut by a trick into their own choir while 
the awful thing was done, were still singing the office, ignorant and 
happy. 

‘The girl had read the story with sickening. ... Then Augustina 
had held up to her the relic-case with that shrivelled horror inside it. 
A finger, was it, or a portion of one? Perhaps torn from some poor 
helpless one in the same way. And to such aids and helps must a 
human heart come in dying !’ (pp. 437-8). 


After this the reader will not be surprized to learn that 
the priests and ‘the religious’ who haunt Bannisdale leave 
a disagreeable impression upon one. Father Bowles, the 
resident priest in the district, is ‘of an old-fashioned type, 
with no pretensions to knowledge or to manners... of a 
gentle and yielding temper—-though rather sly’ (p. 58), ‘one 
of the most complacently ignorant of men,’ ‘one of the chief 
gossips of the neighbourhood’ (p. 273). Father Leadham, a 
Jesuit, who is Helbeck’s spiritual director, is, on the contrary, 
a scholar and a gentleman ; but it is carefully explained that 
he is a recent convert. He had been a Fellow of Trinity, 
Cambridge, where he had known Fountain; he had married 
a wife and had a daughter, and had lost both; his culture 
and his scholarship are clearly due to the English, not to the 
Roman, Church. He is rather ashamed of Father Bowles and 
men of his type. 


‘As for himself, convert and ex-Fellow of a well-known college, 
he gave a strong inward assent to the judgment of some of his own 
leaders, that the older Catholic priests of this country are as a rule 
lamentably unfit for their work. “Our chance in England is 
broadening every year,” he said to himself. ‘ How are we to seize 
it with such tools? But all round we want men. Oh! for a few 
more of those who were “ out in forty-five !”’ (pp. 124-5). 


Exactly sc! Those who were ‘ out in forty-five’ had been 
trained at Oxford, not at Stonyhurst. No one doubts that 
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Newman and Oakeley, and Ward and Faber and Dalgairns, 
and the rest, were highly cultured scholars ; but where did 
they get their culture and scholarship ? 

The most unpleasant of all the Roman friends of Helbeck 
is a young man named Williams, the son of a mechanic, who 
had shown great artistic talents. He was employed to 
decorate with frescoes the Bannisdale chapel, and became a 
convert to Rome, through the example, not the persuasion 
(for he never proselytised), of Helbeck. He was sent to a 
Jesuit school in Wales, and there is an ugly story of his not 
being allowed, until it was too late, to come and see his dying 
mother. The blame fell upon Helbeck, and he and Father 
Bowles were mobbed in consequence. Williams is offensive 
to Laura. He appears to her to be an underbred fellow, who, 
as a Jesuit in embryo, was forced to renounce his art—the 
only good thing about him—and who brings out the worst 
points in Helbeck’s character (see p. 300 sg.) Then she 
overhears him telling Helbeck a sickly vision he professed to 
have had, the obvious aim of which was to induce his patron 
to break off hisengagement, as antagonistic to the interests 
of the Church. The story of the vision is all the more odious 
because the most Sacred Persons are introduced into it. 
Finally Laura encounters Williams at Cambridge in rather 
vulgar lay costume; he tells her that her own unconscious 
influence over him at Bannisdale, and the sacrifice of his art, 
had been too much for him; he had left the Jesuits and 
‘ceased indeed to be a Catholic.’ He then began to depre- 
ciate his patron and benefactor as a bigot, to boast about his 
own prospects, and to try to draw Laura into a confidential 
confabulation, showing ‘ no delicacy, no modesty, no compunc- 
tion.’ Laura is disgusted, as the reader will probably be. 

The female devotees are not much better; though it is 
fair to say that Mrs. Humphry Ward makes a well-deserved 
exception in favour of Sister Rosa, who is an admirable nurse, 
as many of the Roman Catholic sisters are. This is the 
impression which the sisters made upon Laura when she 
was first introduced to them : 


‘Ugh ! what manners ! Must one always, if one was a Catholic, 
make that cloying, hypocritical impression? ‘Three of them kissed 
me,” she reminded herself in a quiver of wrath’ (p. 65). 


The sisters of course object strongly to Helbeck’s engage- 
ment. When Sister Angela first heard of it ‘she could not 
help thinking of St. Philip Neri, who was attacked by three 


devils near the Colosseum ’ (p. 274)—an agreeable association 
L2 
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of ideas. The Reverend Mother had suspected it from the 
first, Augustina tells Father Bowles, but ‘the dear Reverend 
Mother—well! you know—though she is so wonderfully 
humble, she does not like anybody to be wiser than herself’ 
(7b.). Of course, it is a delightful godsend to sisters and 
priest alike when Laura lays herself open—as she unques- 
tionably does—to ill-natured gossip, in the picking up and cir- 
culation of which they have a valuable ally in Mrs. Denton, 
the sour Roman Catholic housekeeper at Bannisdale, who 
had been jealous of Laura from the first, and who has all 
Mr. Helbeck’s bigotry with, of course, none of his refinement. 
The whole extourage at Bannisdale is thus summed up—but 
again we are in doubt whether it is Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
summary or Laura’s : 

‘The nuns, with their unintelligible virtues, and their very obvious 
bigotries and littlenesses ; the slyness and absurdities of Father 
Bowles ; the priestly claims of Father Leadham ; the various super- 
stitions and peculiarities of the many priests and religious who had 
passed through the house since she knew it—she hated them all. ... 
‘These Catholic figures were to her so many disagreeable automata 
moved by strings she could not possibly conceive, and doing per- 
petually the most foolish and futile things’ (p. 318). 


Such are the products of the Roman system, according to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Her book might have been written 
with the same object as Father Clement, a book which our 
elder readers will remember as very popular in their youth ; or 
it might form a valuable supplement in a concrete form to Dr. 
Littledale’s Plazn Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome. 

The Anglican Church is very slightly touched upon by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, but with the same disfavour. Its sole 
representatives are a fanatical Protestant who is curate-in- 
charge of a mountain chapel, and his fanatical disciple, Mrs. 
Mason, that is, Laura’s ‘Cousin Elizabeth.’ It is impossible 
to regard either as a typical representative of the Church. It 
is dangerous to assert a negative ; but wedo assert that both 
Mr. Bayley and Mrs. Mason, if they exist at all, are purely 
exceptional specimens. ‘She cam oot fra among them, she 
put away from her the accursed thing’ (that is, Mrs. Fountain 
left the Roman Catholics when she married). ‘It’s aw yan. 
Thoo ha’ made acovenant wi’ the Amorite an’ the Amalekite. 
They ha’ called tha, an thoo art eatin’ o’ their sacrifices’ (that 
is, Laura, though she did not become a Roman Catholic, 
stayed on at Bannisdale). Surely this is the phraseology of a 
Corporal Grace-be-here Humgudgeon or a Zerubbabel Robins, 
not of a decent church-going body. As to Mr. Bayley, great 
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stress is laid upon his having red hair and an anemic coun- 
tenance. Well, others besides Anglican clergymen have had 
similar unprepossessing features, which can hardly be laid to 
the charge of the Anglican system. He preaches violently and 
perpetually against Rome, which again we should have 
thought not a very common course in an Anglican pulpit in 
the present day; but such cases no doubt may be found. 
When, however, he is said to have read the Commandments 
in church ‘every Sunday robed in his black Geneva gown’ 
{p. 399), we cannot accept the statement, no, not even though 
it be in the wilds of Westmoreland. This much, however, is 
clear, that neither in its lay nor its clerical representative 
does the Church of England commend itself to the reader of 
Helbeck of Bannisdale. 

We have also a slight glance at Methodism in the person 
of Daffady, the cowman at Browhead farm in his temporal 
capacity, the local preacher in his spiritual. Here, again, it 
is dangerous to assert a negative, and there may have been 
Methodist preachers who have gloried in railing at all ‘ paid 
priests,’ small and great (p.98). But from a long experience 
of Methodism we doubt whether this would represent the 
general mind of the Jay preachers; and we are quite sure 
that the expression ‘ Daffady’s contempt as a Methody’ (the 
italics are ours) ‘ for paid priests’ is incorrect. The Methodists 
are far too good men of business to think that a religious 
society can flourish without something corresponding to ‘ paid 
priests’—and they have that something in their circuit 
minister. Mrs. Humphry Ward hardly realizes, perhaps, 
what a wonderfully well-organized system Methodism is. 
Daffady could not go about, even as a ‘local,’ at his own 
sweet will, to preach where and what he liked. However, 
we need not dwell on this point; the religion of Daffady is 
the last that would be likely to commend itself to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward; its want of culture alone would put it 
out of court. 

The religion of the Friedlands is that which most com- 
mends itself to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s judgment ; and though 
the account of it is rather vague, we joyfully welcome some 
symptoms of a decided advance in the Christian direction 
since the times of Robert Elsmere and David Grieve. She 
makes Laura soliloquize—and, though there is again the 
same provoking uncertainty, Laura here seems to express the 
sentiments of the writer—thus : 

*** Religion? All religion need not be as Alan Helbeck’s. There 
was religion as the Friedlands understood it—a faith convinced of 
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God, and of a meaning for human life, trusting the ‘larger hope’ 
that springs out of the daily struggle of conscience, and the gar- 
nered experience of feeling. Both in Friedland and his wife there 
breathed a true spiritual dignity and peace’ (p. 403). 


We cannot quite grasp Dr. Friedland’s precise meaning 
when he declaims : 


‘The figure of the Church—spouse or captive, bride or martyr 
—as she has become personified in Catholic imagination, is surely 
among the greatest, the most ravishing of human conceptions. . . . 
And yet behind her, as she moves through history, the modern sees 
the rising of something more majestic still—the free human spirit in 
its contact with the infinite sources of things !—the Jerusalem which 
is the Mother of us all—the Greater, the Diviner Church’ (p. 387). 


Or when he makes the following peroration : 


‘The mass of men who read and think, and lead straight lives 
to-day, are often conscious of a dignity and range their fathers never 
knew. The spiritual stature of civilized man has risen—like his 
physical stature. We walk to-day a nobler earth, We come—not 
as outcasts, but as sons and freemen, into the House of God. But 
all the secrets and formulz of a new mystical union have to be 
worked out. And so long as pain and death remain, humanity will 
always be at heart a mystic’ (p. 390). 


But we rejoice to find that Mrs. Humphry Ward records 
with evident approval that ‘the grey-haired scholar was in 
truth one of the most religious of men and optimists’ (p. 390) ; 
and we venture to prophesy that, if he is a religious man, 
he will in the long run not ‘follow the perennial human 
instinct and build anew the Civitas Dei’ (p. 390), but find 
the true satisfaction of his spiritual and intellectual nature 
in the old Civitas Dei, built long ago ‘upon the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the 
head corner-stone.’ 
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ArT. VIIL—STUDIES ON THE ‘PARADISO’ BY 
GARDNER AND HASELFOOT. 


1. Dante's Ten Heavens. A Study of the Paradiso. By 
EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. (Westminster, 1898.) 

2. Chiosa Dantesca. An article on the true interpretation of 
Par. xiii. 52-87. By F. K. H. HASELFOOT, published 
in the Gzornale Dantesco. (Firenze, 1898.) 


ON the summit of the Purgatorial Mountain, in the Earthly 
Paradise, through ‘ sweet draughts of the most sacred wave’ 
of the river Eunoé, Dante has received that wondrous re- 
generation which enables human nature to ‘mount to the 
stars. Following the direction of Beatrice’s eyes he gazes at 
the sun, and is drawn upwards through the lower spheres of 
air ' and fire, and now is about to be received into the ‘ eternal 
pearl ’—the moon. It is here, ere he enters the first heaven, 
that the poet utters his memorable warning :— 


*O ye, who, following in slight bark, have gone, 
Anxious to listen, in my vessel’s track, 
That onward in the voyage of song is borne, 
Here for revisiting your shores turn back ; 
Launch not upon the deep, lest unawares, 
In losing me, you should all guidance lack.’ 
(Par. ii. 1. Haselfoot’s translation.) 


It is not the ‘general reader’ who, as a rule, needs this 
warning. In the vast majority of cases he has long since of 
his own accord turned back to revisit his own shores. Nor 
surely was the caution directed (as some commentators, 
including Mr. Butler, seem to imagine) against imitators of 
the Divine Comedy. It is addressed, if not exclusively still 
with special force,to such of us who, presuming with more 
or less right on our ‘lungo studio’ and ‘ grande amore,’ 
venture to believe that we are indeed among those ‘altri 
pochi’ who are competent to come forward as expounders of 
the Paradise, or as reviewers of its expounders. 

The ‘ interpenetration of Philosophy, Science, and Poetry’ 
which, as Schelling tells us, characterizes the Paradise, pro- 
bably accounts both for the repulsion that it sometimes 
exercises on men of undoubted literary talent, and also for 


1 Miss Rossetti states that the elemental sphere of air ceases at the 
gate of Purgatory. We know of no evidence for this, and the words 
‘ questi corpi lievi’ (Par. i. 99) evidently mean the two lightest elements, 
viz. air and fire. 
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the attraction that it possesses for minds so essentially 
diverse as are usually that of the poet and that of the meta- 
physician. Though we may disregard as inappreciable the 
contempt of a Voltaire, to whom the whole Poem, with 
the exception of some sixty or eighty lines, was a mere ‘sal- 
migondis’ of ‘bizarreries, we cannot disregard or explain 
away by ‘ our general Byronism of taste’ (as Carlyle calls it) 
the fact that even such an accomplished J/ttérateur as 
Macaulay damns the Paradise with faint praise. 

‘To appreciate the Paradise rightly, says Mr. Symonds, 
‘we require a portion of Shelley’s or Beethoven’s soul.’ With 
this we entirely agree. The true greatness of Dante’s Poem 
lies in its poetic presentment of truth. But we would add 
that to appreciate it fu//y we need the soul of Plato or Dante 
himself—the double-star, as it were, of the poet-philosopher’s 
soul; and as few or none of us can hope for this, it behoves 
us to be careful in denying to mere intellectualism what we 
would fain reserve exclusively for poetic insight, and perhaps 
still more careful lest in the pride of erudition and analytical 
acumen we should forget the words of Goethe : ! 

‘Wer will was Lebendig’s erkennen und beschreiben, 
Sucht erst den Geist herauszutreiben ; 
Dann hat er die Theile in seiner Hand— 
Fehlt leider! nur das geistige Band.’ 


The craving for what Mr. Gardner calls the ‘ beauty of 
intellectual satisfaction’ seems to demand at the present time 
something very different from what Dante calls ‘the food of 
angels.’ By the laborious exploration of facts, and their 
phenomenal causes, we of these latter days not only endeavour 
to comprehend the living reality of artistic creation, but 
expect to finally solve even the mystery of existence, reject- 
ing as ‘a waste of immense human power for no discoverable 
use’ the vast monuments of audacious speculation and 
imaginative ingenuity in which medizval scholasticism has 
left us ‘ nought but a legacy of barren amazement.’ ? Whether 
or not many a modern pyramid of commentary and criticism 
will leave a like legacy to posterity, there can be no doubt 
that all patient and unpretentious accumulation of facts and 
investigation of secondary causes—though they can never of 
themselves lead one step towards the true cause and meaning of 

1 ¢He who will understand and describe anything living tries first to 
expel the spirit from it. Then he has the parts in his hand, and the 
only thing lacking is, alas, the spiritual bond’ (Faust). Goethe, Sadmmi?. 
Werke, vol. xi. p. 71. 

? Milman’s Hist. Lat, Chr. Bk. xiv. 
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anything—should be welcomed. Mr. Gardner’s Zen Heavens, 
with its copious quotations from scholastic and mystical writers, 
forms a welcome supplement to the terse and scholarly notes 
in which Mr. Butler has not only collected from divers sources 
many apt extracts, but has traced much to its original sources 
in the works of Aristotle. Any such commentary must 
draw largely from previous writers, and Mr. Gardner is to no 
small extent indebted to the compilations of Italian and 
German annotators. Judicious selection is often of no less 
value than original research. We have no fault to find with 
Mr. Gardner’s judgment, and fully allow his claims to intimacy 
with Schoolmen and Mystics, but when not drawing discreetly 
from the encyclopedic Scartazzini or other such sources he 
is, we think, sometimes a little too expansive, and a little too 
inclined to estimate above its value the treasure that he has 
unearthed. 

The seven essays that form the volume—of which, how- 
ever, the sixth, on ‘ Dante’s Letters, has only a slight con- 
nexion with the main subject—are intended ‘to serve as an 
introduction to the study of the Paradise” Assuch, although 
they do not cover quite the same ground, they challenge 
comparison with Mr. Symonds’s /ztroduction, and with Miss 
Rossetti’s Shadow of Dante, and a reperusal of these two 
delightful books while occupied with the study of Mr. 
Gardner’s volume has confirmed us in the opinion that, 
whereas for readers already conversant with the subject, and 
especially for such as have a metaphysical tendency, the Zex 
Heavens cannot fail to prove very interesting and suggestive, 
its want of graphic power and its rather unattractive style 
put it out of competition as a honied cup or ‘crustulum’ for 
inciting in the novice any desire to make further acquaintance 
with the Poem, while those who have already mastered the 
preceding Cantiche will surely prefer to gain their im- 
pressions from the original rather than from the most erudite 
handbook. 

It is not our intention to recapitulate the description of 
Dante’s wondrous journey as given in the Zen Heavens, with 
the general accuracy of which no fault can be found. Nor 
have we anything but sympathy with the somewhat rare 
expressions of admiration which Mr. Gardner evidently has, 
not only for Dante’s intellectual greatness, but also for his 
supreme poetic genius. Where we venture to differ with him 
is not in such matters, but (as also with Mr. Haselfoot) in his 
interpretations ; and to make our criticisms intelligible to 
readers who may not be thoroughly versed in the subject, or 
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for those with whom ‘la passione impressa rimane, e |’ altro 
alla mente non riede’ (Par. xxxiii. 59), it may be well to give 
a slight outline of the intellectual framework on which Dante’s 
Ten Heavens are constructed. 

Without attempting to discriminate between the moral 
and the essential Paradise, or between literal, allegorical, 
anagogical, and tropological interpretations of Dante’s ‘ poly- 
sensous’ Poem, we may perhaps say that his Paradise is the 
bodying forth in thought and word of a vision in which 
human nature is drawn upward by ‘ innate thirst, ' under the 
guidance of revelation, from sphere to sphere of beatitude, 
not only into the ‘ intellectual light, and love, and joy’ of the 
Empyrean,’ but into the Divine Presence itself, where in con- 
templation * the soul is united with God and experiences a 
joy and peace passing all understanding and merging thought 
and desire in the ‘ Love which moves the sun and the other 
stars.’ 

Formally, at least, Dante agrees with Plato in holding 
that it is by means of a rational faculty that we gain know- 
ledge of ideal truth—of the One—of God. His ‘ intellectual 
soul’ is apparently identical with what Plato calls the 
‘rational part of the soul, or the pure or ‘unrefracting’ 
reason ‘—a faculty essentially spiritual but acting under the 
conditions of the intellect ; and in Plato no less than in Dante 
the knowledge thus attained is no mere ‘true opinion with 
reason’ (the highest that the mind unaided can attain, and 
the only knowledge recognized by scientific thought) but a 
knowledge whose fruition is love and joy, attainable only in 
contemplation, when thought ‘is laid asleep, and we become 
a living soul.’ 

Such knowledge is ideally one with love; but for the 
mind they are distinct, and can be identified by no monistic 
jugglery. As matter and informing spirit, so knowledge and 
love are only zntelligzble as correlates—inseparable, but not 
identical ; for the ideal faculty they are one. 

It is by the acceptance of this mystery—this truth under 
intellectual contradiction—that Dante transcends the dualism 
of Plato. He saw more clearly than Plato the One in the 
Many ; he saw that to love is indeed to know, and that to 

1 ¢Concreata . . . sete,’ Par. ii. 19. 


? ‘Luce intellettual . .. amore .. . letizia, Par. xxx. 40. 

5 Symbolized by St. Bernard, to whom Beatrice surrenders her office 
in the highest heaven. 

* Thus we venture to translate eiAcxpurjs. 


5 Adgéa adnOys pera Adyou (Plat. Thect.). 
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believe is to.see ; with him the love of the Seraphim is know- 
ledge, and the knowledge of the Cherubim is love.' But for 
the intellectual presentment of his Vision he was obliged to 
accept the conditions of thought,? under which knowledge 
must precede love ; ascending from earth to heaven he must 
pass through the Stellar Heaven, the heaven of knowledge 
and of the Cherubim, where divine love manifests itself in the 
‘ pictures ’ (vés¢e) of the constellations, before he may enter 
the Crystalline Heaven of the Seraphim, wherein ‘ the essence 
of all appearance lies.’ 

Perhaps if we could realize a little more distinctly of what 
nature that knowledge was to which not only Dante but the 
more enlightened of the Schoolmen strove to attain, not for 
its own sake nor for any material end, but as a stepping-stone 
to love and joy and ecstatic communion with God, we should 
not stand before it in such entirely ‘barren amazement,’ nor, 
while amidst our ‘strenuous inactivities’ we, Martha-like, 
disdain the profitless speculations of these Dark Ages, should 
we in our despair of reaching any certainty be so ready to 
sign away our souls to the demon of Positivism or of Mate- 
rialism. 

It is true (as Mr. Butler says) that Scholastic Philosophy 
‘spent its time in efforts to solve the insoluble.’ But (as he 
justly asks) will Mr. Herbert Spencer’s cast seem to the 
twenty-fifth century so very far beyond the mark of St. Thomas? 
It is also true (as Dean Milman states) that it ‘neither solved 
the insoluble nor showed it to be insoluble.’ But have we 
gained so very much by recognizing the insolubility of such 
problems? Is the state of Faust better than that of Dante? 
Is that of the Agnostic or the Theosophist so much better 
than that of Albertus Magnus or Bonaventura? Our house 
has indeed been swept and garnished—but for what guests? 
Are they not Legion ? 

This phenomenon of a ‘vast logical apparatus proving 
nothing, this enormous machinari in vacuo, which so ‘ appals 
and amazes’ the modern thinker,? seems to some extent ex- 
plainable when we consider the method by which Scholasticism 
set about its task of reconciling philosophy and religion. The 
initiation into metaphysics given by Mephistopheles to the 


1 See the quotation from Dean Colet given by Mr. Gardner, p. 204. 
Compare Par. xxviii. 72. 

2 Cf. Shakespeare, Rich. //. Act v. 5: ‘Thoughts of things divine 
. . . do set the word itself Against the word.’ 

3 Milman’s Ast. Lat. Chr. xiv. 3. 
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Scholar would have found a willing ear in the case of the 
Schoolman : 
‘ Da seht, dass ihr tiefsinnig fasst, 
Was in des Menschen Hirn nicht passt ; 
Fiir was drein geht und nicht drein geht, 
Ein prachtig Wort zu Diensten steht.’ ! 


With a strange and fatuous self-satisfaction the human mind 
seems ever ready to accept as intellectual realities its own 
shadowy projections into the unthinkable—zdee umbratiles 
invested with some ‘frachtig Wort’—and to follow these 
elusive phantoms ever onward through endless labyrinths of 
speculation. To such profitless pursuit of shadows the Ideal 
Theory of Plato with its poetic symbolism, if rightly under- 
stood, would have never led. The blame has been laid on 
Neoplatonism, and doubtless it has much to answer for. But 
it was the unimaginative Aristotle who, by putting forward 
as intellectual conceptions such inconceivable abstractions as 
prime entelechies, first opened the floodgates to the deluge of 
Scholasticism, with all its zova monstra. 

The cosmogony of the Schools, followed in the main by 
Dante, was professedly an adaptation of the Aristotelian 
system to the tenets of Christianity. But Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy had been largely modified by the mysticism of the 
Neoplatonists,? and was known to the Schoolmen mostly 
through Arabian commentators.* Aristotle regarded the 
Cosmos as due to force, manifested as motion («ivynats). God, 
as the first or efficient Cause, is the ‘principle (apy7) of 
motion ’—a prime energy—the ‘unmoved Mover’ (To «wodv 
ov xwovpevov). This first Cause, acting on matter (dAn, 
dvvapis, ‘ potency ’) is manifested in motion and order, and is 
thus the causa formalis of the universe. 

The one insuperable difficulty in any such system is to 
explain the diversity of the natural world, on which diversity 
its continuance through generation and dissolution is depen- 
dent. As Democritus was obliged to conceive a side-wind 
‘Chance’ or ‘ Fate’ to blow his atom-streams aside and thus 
produce fortuitous concurrence, so Aristotle attributes the 
diversity and continuance of nature to the obliquity of the 

1 Mind you grasp profoundly what will not fit into the human brain. 
For what goes in and won’t go in some splendid expression always stands 
at your service.’ Goethe, Sammtl. Werke, vol. xi. p. 79. 

2 Especially Proclus (6. 412) whose doctrines were expounded and 
adapted by Albertus Magnus (/Z. 1250) and his disciple, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

3 Such as Avicenna (980-1036) of Ispahan, and Averrhoes (1150-1200) 
of Cordova. 
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ecliptic and the diverse motions of the stellar and planetary 
heavens.' Neoplatonism—however degenerate from the So- 
cratic belief in God as Will—was in duty bound to combat this 
theory of a persistent material force as the first Cause,” and, as 
in earlier ages Anaxagoras had conceived an ordering Intel- 
ligence behind the physical first principles (4pya/) of the 
Ionian sages and the ‘ Chance’ of Democritus, so the Neo- 
platonists conceived a Trinity of Cause primarie. This Trinity 
consists of a Prima Causa—a prime Essence, of which only 
existence and not ‘ potency, only ‘act’ not ‘ passivity,’ may 
be predicated. This Prima Causa, which exists ante eternt- 
tatem, streams forth cum @ternitate the primum causatum or 
the Divine Intelligence, which, although it emanates from * 
and is inseparable from its source of light (‘non si disuna dal 
suo lucente,’ Par. xiii. 56) is nevertheless no mere ‘idea or 
model in the mind of God’ but rather the Mind itself of God 
—a distinct Person (iméoracis). From this first or divine 
Intelligence proceeds, or is given forth,° the first ‘ amzma nobilis, 
the ‘soul of heaven’ or celestial Spirit, the mover of the 
Primum Mobile, the highest revolving heaven, where prime 
energy manifests itself as pure unconditioned motion. This 
pure motion (analogous to Heat or Love) is communicated 
to the starry Firmament (the heaven of Knowledge or visible 
Light) to be distributed under conditions of time and space, 
and thence it descends through the differentiation of the 


1 This was also accepted by Dante as a cause of differentiation : see 
Par. x. 14, where it is stated that but for this obliquity of the ecliptic 
*well-nigh every potency on earth would be dead.’ Mr. Gardner (p. 92) 
has entirely failed to grasp the meaning of the passage. 

* In reply to the assertion of Professor Romanes that ‘given one 
original kind of matter and persistence of force we can account for the 
universe, Darwin says that the following objection seems to him un- 
answerable : ‘God must have given certain attributes to force, independ- 
ently of its persistence, so that under certain conditions it develops or 
changes into light, heat, electricity, galvanism, perhaps even into life’ 
(Life of Romanes). 

3 The esse of the Prima Causa is identical with its 7d guod est— 
“essence’ with ‘ quiddity.’ 

4 The ‘emanation’ of the first Intelligence is not its own ‘act’ but 
that of the Prima Causa, which gives it birth (cf. partorisce, Par. xiii. 54). 
The Intelligence is not matter (UAn), but possesses ‘something material’ 
(bAaidv Tt). 

> From ‘the relation of the first Intelligence to itself’: possibly its 
*self-consciousness.’ From this /ntelligentia divina and the first anima 
nobilis emanate (‘post zternitatem sed ante tempus’) inferior intelli- 
gences and ‘noble souls’ which direct the motions of the lower planetary 
heavens and cause differentiation in nature. These correspond to the 
seven lower angelic ‘motori’ who in Dante’s poem direct the ‘ organi del 
mondo’ (the planetary spheres). 
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lower spheres to the ‘lowest potencies’ and produces the 
‘brief contingencies’ of terrestrial nature (see Par. xiii. 61 s¢.). 

Here, as in all not merely materialistic systems of thought, 
we may note how the human mind, though it allows the 
existence of the One and tries to imagine such duads as ‘ pure 
form’ and ‘ pure matter,’ seems obliged by its own constitution 
to conceive Deity, as also nature and man, under a threefold 
aspect. Hence we have analogies which we shall find clearly 
intimated, if not always distinctly expressed in Dante’s Poem. 

Scholastic philosophy, which was mainly adopted by 
Dante, in its attempt to reconcile these theories with the 
doctrines of Christianity, substitutes Creation (out of nothing) 
for Emanation. Matter (wateria prima or informs) is no 
longer the Platonic ‘ unbounded’ or ‘the other ’—mere anta- 
gonism to the One—nor is it simply ' Aristotelian ‘ potency’ 
(Stvapts), but a real existence, possessing potency, created 
directly by God. Pure matter, therefore, and pure form ? 
are the two prime creations. But both form and matter are 
inconceivable except as correlates. God therefore, as pure 
form, is inconceivable. When compounded by natural forces 
form and matter cease to be pure, and the result is sensible 
and corruptible. When conjoined supernaturally, as in the 
case of the angels and other incorruptible creations, form and 
matter remain pure, although standing (as ‘pure act’) in a 
relation which makes them conceivable. Thus angelic beings 
have ‘substance’; but this substance is (as Thomas Aquinas 
tells us) a ‘special potency,’ so that every such spiritual ex- 
istence differs from all others secondo specte and not by any 
natural differentiation. The ‘intellectual soul’ is likewise 
pure form, but is only known to us in its supernatural com- 
pound with the ‘nutritive’ and ‘sensible’ parts of our human 
soul, and as such it has ‘something of material’ (dXatov Te) 
and remains both pure form and pure matter. 

In the Purgatory (xvi.) Dante describes the soul (the 
anima vagula blandula of Hadrian) issuing forth from the 
Creator’s hands ‘ weeping and laughing, like a little girl in 
her childish sport ’—a picture whose tender beauty affects one 
no less than the magnificent power of Michael Angelo’s 
‘Creation of Adam.’ In another passage of the Purgatory 
(xxv.) Statius relates how, ‘when the articulation of the 
brain is perfect the first Mover breathes a new spirit’ into the 

1 Although Dante calls it ura potenzia (Par. xxix. 34). 

* God Himself is ‘pure form’ (as évreA€yeca) and ‘pure act’ (as 
(évépyeta). Dante’s prima virth seems to express both of these (xiii. 80 
and xxvi. 84), while he uses wrt for the divine energy, as manifested 
either directly or indirectly. 
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yet unborn child, and how this new spirit, or intellectual soul, 
assimilates the inborn sensitive and nutritive elements, and 
thus forms the human soul. Again, in Par. vii., Beatrice asserts 
that the supreme Goodness breathes life (ze. the intellectual 
soul) into us sezza mezzo. It seems therefore that Dante held 
the direct creation of each individual soul, and its ‘ specific’ 
difference from all others.' Moreover, he evidently held that 
such direct creation is effected through or by the Spirit. 
Accepting the Neoplatonic as strictly analogous to the Chris- 
tian system of thought, we may therefore say that such creation 
is effected directly by or through the anima nobilis and (cosmo- 
logically) through the Primum Mobile, without the co-operation 
of the ‘divine Intelligence, or the conditioning ‘ figurative’ 
power of the Stellar Firmament, and that this creation supra 
naturam is in Dante’s theology effected without the co-opera- 
tion of the Aoyos or ‘ Word.’ 

The objects of terrestrial nature, on the other hand, are 
natural compounds of form and matter, are corruptible, and 
are the result of ‘mediate’ or indirect creation. Both the 
matter of which they consist and the vzr¢7 which informs them 
are themselves ? created (Par. vii. 133). For vértd or energy 
proceeds primarily from God, whose dwelling-place is the 
motionless Empyrean, and it is symbolized by Dante by the 
heat (Purg. xxv. 77) and the inconceivably rapid motion of 
the Primum Mobile, turning in fervent desire and love (Par. 
xXvii. 110), and directed by the love of the Seraphim. This 
purely spiritual and unconditioned Love, which has its poetic 
local habitation in the heaven where ‘things are only dis- 
tinguished by their essence, gue est ante figuram,* is com- 
municated to the Stellar Firmament, and this, under the 
visible manifestation of ‘star-pictures’ (véste), conditions and 
distributes it for differentiation to the lower planetary spheres 
(Par. ii. 115). These planetary spheres represent the created 
agencies of nature, while the Stellar Firmament, presided over 
by the knowledge of the Cherubim, is, we think, undoubtedly 

1 It would be beyond our scope to enter into the question between 
‘Creationism’ and ‘ Traducianism,’ as affected by theories of Evolution 
and Heredity. The present orthodox view seems ‘to lie in an union 
of the two beliefs’ (Mason’s Faith of the Gospel, p. 112). 

? Inthe Zzmaus Plato. says that God delegated to created divinities 
the formation of natural objects and the human body, but reserved to 
Himself the direct creation of ‘that part of human nature which is de- 
serving of immortality and of the title of divine.’ 

3 Albertus Magnus. It will be noticed that the precedence of the 
Divine Intelligence or the Anima nobilis is often left uncertain. Ideally 


they, and also the Primum Mobile and Stellar Firmament, are ove. The 
virtn or velocity of these two heavens is the same. 
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analogous to the Adyos or ‘ Word’ of Christian theology, by or 
through whom the world of nature was made.' It is in this 
heaven that Christ appears to the Poet in His Triumph as the 
Son of Man—an ‘ ombrifero prefazio’ of His revelation in the 
Beatific Vision as‘One with God. We have thus the three 
highest heavens corresponding with, or analogous to, the three 
Persons of the Christian Trinity. An analogy may also be 
traced in the physical trinity of Force, Heat, and Light, and 
in our triune human nature. That the latter analogy was 
not entirely absent from Dante’s imagination we think proved 
by his calling the seven planetary spheres ‘the organs of the 
world ’ (Par. ii. 121). Through these seven spheres, revolving 
each on its own pole and moving with different velocities 
against and obliquely to the course of the Stellar Firmament, 
is broken and dispensed (as the sunlight is broken by the 
prism into the seven colours of the spectrum) the vert trans- 
mitted from God, who in the ninth heaven is represented by 
Dante under the image (¢refazzo) of a point of light, having 
no magnitude, but of the most intense radiance, This point 
of light, on which ‘depends the heaven and all nature’ 
(xxviii. 42) is ‘mirrored in secondary causes’ (xiii. 59), Or, 
to use with Dante another metaphor, it communicates motion 
to the angelic circles which revolve around it. These motions 
are in the Primum Mobile, the heaven of unconditioned 
motion, more rapid as the angelic circles are nearer to the 
point of light, but in the planetary world they are more rapid 
as they are farther from the centre (the earth). Thus the 
Seraphim and Cherubim who circle nearest to God (and pro- 
bably have equal vértz or velocity) direct the motions of the 
Primum Mobile and Stellar Firmament, while the heaven of 
the Moon, which revolves the slowest and is nearest to the 
earth, is presided over by the Angels, the special guardian 
spirits of mankind and nature. a 
Thus the divine vzrt breathed forth in the Spirit of 
fervent Love, conditioned through the divine Reason (Adyos), 
and dispensed by the forces of Nature—or, in other words, 
transmitted through the Primum Mobile, the Stellar Firma- 
ment, and the diverse influences of the planetary spheres—at 
length reaches our earth.? Here, with more or less weakened 
1 Dante cannot be accused of heresy on the ‘ Filioque’ clause (as 
may be seen from Par. x. 1, and xxxiii. 120). Knowledge proceeds from 
Love no less than Love from Knowledge, so that the transmission of 
virtn from the Primum Mobile to the Stellar Firmament is ideally, if not 


intellectually, correct. 
pe It som We well to remind the reader that the Sun and Moon were 


reckoned among the seven planets. The seven planetary spheres are, 
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energy and imperfect skill, as of an artist ‘who has the habit 
of art and a hand that trembles,’ it impresses on the ‘wax’ 
of matter the ‘ideal seal’ of form.' But ‘ ofttimes form accords 
not with the intention of art, because in answering matter is 
deaf,’ so that, as the wax is ofttimes ‘ not perfectly tempered ’ 
and the heavenly influence is not ‘in its supremest energy, 
the ‘light of the seal does not shine through.’ Thus the 
divine vzrtz descends to ‘ultimate potencies’—to material 
capable only of the faintest impression of the informing 
spirit—to the ‘brief contingencies’ of the most transitory 
natural objects, whose existence ends with the fading away of 
the impression, or, in other words, with the dissolution of the 
‘complexus’ of their material elements, which are temporarily 
held together by ‘ form.’ 

Among these transitory, corruptible, natural objects is not 
only the human body, but that ‘ vegetative and sensitive part 
of the soul’ which we have in common with the brutes, and 
which seems identical with Aristotle’s yuy7—a mere vital 
principle ; and he as well as Dante extends it to the vegetable 
world. This lower element of the human soul, as also ‘the 
soul of every brute and of plants, endued with potency by 
combination (of material elements), draws in the ray and the 
movement of the sacred lights ’—ze. the pianets. Thus the 
animal vitality which we possess in common with brutes and 
plants is wholly determined by external natural influences 
acting through the senses, whereas the immortal ‘ intellectual 
soul,’ being a direct and supernatural creation, is not the ‘act 
of the body’ but is ‘ form, that doth the body make’ (as our 
poet Spenser says), and self-determined. 

Of these theories Mr. Gardner does not attempt any sys- 
tematic exposition, and was by no means called upon to do 
so. But numerous conclusions and expressions scattered 


by Gardner and Haselfoot. 


therefore, in ascending order, those of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. The differentiating influence of the planetary 
spheres is considered as only subsidiary by the Schoolmen. Recurring 
to the Socratic doctrine that all is what it is because God has so willed 
it, they attributed the diversity of nature primarily to the will of God, 
and added ‘ for the beauty of intellectual satisfaction’ that His perfec- 
tion was too great to be manifested in one single created object, and was 
therefore exhibited ‘ multipliciter’ In Dante the ‘beati motori’ are 
overruled by ‘il primo Motor’ (Pav. ii. 137), and nothing happens with- 
out His will in nature (viii. 100). But Christ as the Word is in immediate 
control of the angelic ‘ movers.’ 

1 The Stellar Firmament ‘from the profound mind of Him Who re- 
volves it takes the image and makes thereof a seal’ (Pav. ii. 131). The 
influences of the various spheres are also in the same passage said to 
derive their ‘art’ from God as ‘a hammer from the art of a smith.’ 

VOL. XLVII.—NO. XCIII. M 
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through his book—too numerous by far for detailed criticism 
—lead us to believe that we differ from him in so many of 
his interpretations because they are deduced from what we 
hold to be a false, or at least an inadequate, comprehension of 
the scholastic cosmogony. If the outline which we have 
given is correct, the reader of the Zen Heavens will be right 
in questioning Mr. Gardner’s statements, and rejecting his 
suggestions, when they are inconsistent—as they not unfre- 
quently are—with what we have asserted. 

The cosmology adopted by Dante is that which is ex- 
pounded in the ‘ Almagest’ (2) peyicrn civtagis) of Ptolemy, 
the celebrated astronomer and geographer (77. at Alexandria 
about 150 A.D). This system, which was probablyderived by 
Ptolemy from Hipparchus of Bithynia (about 150B.C.) and which 
we find intimated in the physical doctrines of Pythagoras(about 
500 B.C.) was probably of Eastern origin. In the Rabbinical 
‘ Cabala,’ as also in Cicero’s ‘Dream of Scipio,’ where it is 
fully described, it differs only in minor details from the system 
accepted by the Schoolmen. The earth, a fixed globe, is 
the centre of the universe, and is encircled by the spheres 
of Air and Fire, beyond which revolve, each on its own pole in 
circular and concentric orbits, with velocities increasing directly 
with their size, the seven heavens of the planets, including 


the Moon and the Sun. Though they are borne round from 
east to west by the general motion, their courses, which follow 
the ecliptic, are oblique to and contrary! to the revolution 
of that of the Firmament of fixed stars, which encircles them, 


and which derives its motion from the ninth, the highest 


movable, heaven (Primum Mobile). Around these nine 
movable heavens is the limitless expanse of the motionless 
Empyrean. 

As we have already stated, the course of the Primum 


Mobile was, according to the Neoplatonists, directed by the 


1 Force is transmitted from sphere to sphere (the Primum Mobile 
being out of the question as beyond conditions of space) by contact ; 
but they are not rigidly attached, for each slips back, or ‘ lags’ upon, the 
sphere that encircles it. Thus the sun ‘lags’ annually a whole revolu- 
tion on the Stellar Firmament. Now, considered with reference to the 
fixed centre (viz. the earth), the angu/ar velocity of a planetary sphere is 
only /ess than that of the Stellar Firmament. But as re/atzve velocities, 
without reference to a fixed point, that of a planetary sphere may be said 
to be a minus quantity, and thus contrary to that of the Stellar Firma- 
ment. The actual motion of the planets which increases this contrariety 
(except during short periods, e.g. when Mars in opposition seems to go 
backward—a fact explained by the Ptolemaic ‘epicycles’) was unknown 
to Dante. Compare what Ovid says of the Sun (J/e7, ii. 72), ‘ Nitor in 
adversum . . . et rapido contrarius evehor orbi,’ 
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first ‘anima: nobilis’ or ‘soul of heaven,’ and inferior Intelli- 
gences or ‘animz nobiles’ presided over the courses of the 
lower spheres. By the Schoolmen the nine Angelic Orders 
were substituted for these Movers, and Dante has assigned to 
each of the nine spheres its special Order, and in his Ascent 
he beholds and holds converse with visionary shapes of the 
blessed Dead, whose spirits are at rest in the Empyrean, but 
who appear to him in the various planetary spheres to satisfy 
the wants of his human reason. The connexions between the 
virtues represented by these spirits, the nature of the various 
planetary influences, and the special characteristics of the 
various angelic Movers, are exceedingly difficult to trace ; and 
the question is further complicated by the fact that Dante 
(Conv. ii. 14) gives us a ‘ scientific allegorical’ system in which 
the ten sciences correspond with his ten heavens—the seven 
sciences of the ‘ Trivium’ and ‘Quadrivium’ corresponding 
with the seven planetary spheres, while Theology, Ethics, and 
Metaphysics (with Physics) are analogous respectively to the 
Empyrean, the Primum Mobile, and the Stellar Heaven. 

It is in the treatment of this difficult question, especially 
with regard to the connexion between the Angelic Orders 
and the virtues represented in the various heavens, that Mr. 
Gardner’s book gives us something of real value. It was of 


course well known that Dante (as he himself intimates in Par. 
xX. 115 and xxviii. 130) accepted the authority of the Celestzal 
Hierarchies, falsely attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the disciple of St. Paul,’ and was also acquainted with the 


views of St. Bernard on the same subject, as well as with the 


works of Mystics, such as St. Bonaventura and Richard and 
Hugh of St. Victor. But we know of no commentator who 
has so successfully as Mr. Gardner attempted to discover the 
true solution of this question by a study of these authorities, 
instead of evolving fanciful theories more or less supported 
by dicta of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is not our purpose to 
follow Mr. Gardner through his dissertations, but we can con- 
fidently recommend this portion of his volume as a most 
refreshing alternative to the fantastic disquisitions on this 
subject which have lately appeared.” 


A point on which we venture to differ from Mr. Gardner is 


1 For Dionysius, first bishop of Athens and afterwards patron saint of 
Paris (St. Denys), see Milman’s Hist. Lat. Chr. viii. 189. The Celestia! 
Hierarchies, as also other supposed works of Dionysius, was translated 
into Latin by Joh. Erigena, and was accepted by the Schoolmen as the 
text-book on angelic lore. 

* Especially those by Capelli (Gzorn. Dant.) Filomaso-Guelfi and 
Galassini (Rassegna Naz. xvi). 
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his division of the ten heavens—and here we differ from him 
toto calo, ‘ Of the signs,’ he says, ‘ which mark these divisions 
the first is a sensible sign—the termination of the earth’s 
shadow ; the second a suprasensible—the shining ladder of 
gold.’ The earth’s shadow terminates in the heaven of Venus, 
and the ladder, or stair, of translucent gold leads from the 
sphere of Saturn to the highest heaven—a symbol of the 
means by which in contemplation the human intellect rises to 
the knowledge of ideal Truth and the beatific vision of God. 
Our author, therefore, divides the seven planetary spheres into 
two unequal groups of respectively three and four, and looks 
upon the remaining three heavens as the third division. Now 
any such arrangement not only violates the symmetry with 
which all Dante’s Poem is constructed, but also is, in our 
opinion, fatal to the right understanding of the Paradise, the 
main theme of which is the ascent of the ‘intellectual soul’ 
through the spheres of lower knowledge to that knowledge 
which is beyond the conditions of mind, and is one with love 
and joy. 

The Sun, which ‘of all the celestial luminaries has the 
strongest influence on earth, and by whose reflected light 
the pictures (vzste) of the stellar heaven were supposed to be 
made visible, is the symbol of the illuminating human Intellect. 
This sphere is directed by angelic ‘Powers, who, as Mr. 
Gardner tells us, combat the powers of darkness. Here appear 
the great theological thinkers and teachers. The scientific 
symbol of the Sun is Arithmetic—the science without which 
we can give no definite expression to ideas of proportion, on 
which all intellectual knowledge rests. 

Now if we turn to the Purgatory we see (xviii. 115 sg.) 
that its seven terraces are divided by Dante into two groups 
of three parted by a central zone. On the three lower 
terraces we find the love of evil (ze. the desire of harm for 
one’s neighbour), in the three upper terraces a too great love 
for a false ‘ dene, and in the central zone indifference (accidza). 
As here love (‘the seed of every virtue and of every act that 
merits punishment’) determines the arrangement, and as the 
punishments of the central zone are apportioned to a want of 
fove, so in the central zone of the planetary Paradise are 
imaged the rewards due to a possession of knowledge, while 
in the three upper spheres virtues with knowledge, and in the 
three lower spheres virtues without knowledge, are displayed. 
Thus, in the lowest heaven, that of the Moon, we find those 
who have been inconstant to their religious vows—whose will 
has suffered compulsion because through lack of knowledge 
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they did not fully realize the true nature and end of that which 
they had promised. In the sphere of Mercury appear those 
who (to quote Mr. Gardner) ‘did great deeds but were 
impelled more by ambition and vain glory than by the love 
of God ’—who, from want of knowledge of the truth, dis- 
cerned not the true téAos of all earthly greatness. In the 
sphere of Venus, again, we have those who, unconscious of the 
true end of love, were led astray by ignorance rather than by 
sensual lusts. The three planetary spheres above the Sun 
(Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn) contain the star-like splendours 
of those who on earth pursued some lofty ideal with the 
fortitude and strength of will that come from a knowledge 
of high vocation—soldiers of the Cross, just rulers, and those 
who have renounced the world for contemplation. 

And not only is the planetary Paradise, like the terraced 
portion of the mount of Purgatory, a triad compounded of 
two triplets and an unit,' but the whole of the Paradise (as 
probably also the whole of Purgatory) is divisible into three 
such components. These are: the tripartite planetary Para- 
dise, the three highest heavens, and the Presence of God, 
which ‘has no Where.’ 

Ascending through the seven spheres of the Virtues, 
whose central luminary is the Sun of the intellect, the poet 
mounts by the golden ladder of Contemplation into the three 
heavens of ideal knowledge, in which are manifested to the 
higher Reason in ‘shadowy preludes’ (omdbriferi prefazii) the 
three Persons of the Deity. But beyond the visions of the 
Sea of Eternity and the pageant of the snow-white Rose, 
beyond (and yet not beyond) the infinity of the Empyrean, 
he passes into the very Presence of God—the One and yet 
Three—where knowledge is merged in love, and the loftiest 
fantasy fails, and awaking from his trance he feels the common 
earth once more beneath his feet, and finds himself still in 
God’s presence amidst the familiar scenes of human life.? 

We thus by no means deny that the earth’s shadow 
covers one of the divisions, and Mr. Gardner, as also King 
John of Saxony (Philalethes) and others, has pointed out 
how under this shadow the visions of the blessed Dead retain 


' It is, we think, more than probable that there is meant to be an 
analogy between this arrangement and the composition of all natural 
objects—which, as triads, have two triad (natural) and one monad (super- 
natural) components. If it is objected that Paradise is not a natural 
object, it may be replied that any possible conception of Paradise is such. 

? Those whose preconceived ideas may perhaps receive a shock at 
what may seem, though it is not, an attempt to evolve an eleventh heaven 
are begged to re-study impartially the last three cantos of the Paradise. 
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some faint traces of their earthly forms, and how the shade of 
human infirmity rests upon their virtues. Nor do we deny 
that the golden stair, or ladder, is a mystical symbol of that 
contemplation by which human nature ascends from thought 
to intuition ;! but why Mr. Gardner considers a ladder a more 
suprasensible sign than a shadow, or how a ladder extending 
from one sphere to another can be accurately said to mark a 
division as it is marked by the termination of a shadow, we 
do not know. Mr. Gardner, moreover, suggests that the 
golden ladder which is seen by Dante in the heaven of con- 
templation (Saturn) is merely a part of the great Jacob’s 
ladder which is so often used by theologians as a symbol of 
the Church, and asks us to imagine that the foot of this 
ladder actually rests on the shore of the Purgatorial island, 
and that ‘ throughout the Purgatorio and the Paradiso Dante 
is ascending this ladder’; and he quotes a passage (Par. 
xxi. 7), where Beatrice uses the expression ‘ per le scale dell’ 
eterno palazzo,’ in support of his theory. He could also have 
quoted several other such passages—eg. nf. xxiv. 85, Purg. 
xxi, 21, and Par. x. 86—without convincing us. And even 
if he had adduced the expression (xxii. 73) ‘to ascend it no 
one now parts his feet from earth, it would only have 
confirmed us in the opinion that Dante does indeed use the 
allegory of a ladder reaching from earth (not from the base 
of Purgatory, but from our inhabited hemisphere) to heaven, 
but that his imaginative instinct would not have allowed him 
to conceive a golden stair or ladder, whether invisible or not, 
as actually passing through the various planetary heavens 
unaffected by their diverse motions. 

We have stated that in Mr. Gardner’s book there are not 
a few passages and expressions from which we are obliged to 
conclude that his comprehension of the scholastic cosmogony 
is by no means such as might have been expected from his 
evident intimacy with scholastic authors. Of these we can 
adduce here only a few examples, and have selected the 
following from a rather long list. 

In the paraphrase given of Par. xiii. 52 sg. (the passage 
that forms the subject of Mr. Haselfoot’s article) Mr. Gardner 
not only entirely overlooks the main difficulty, which we shall 
discuss later, but he writes: 


1 We cannot refrain from protesting against the fantastic idea, 
adopted by Mr. Butler, that Dante may have had ‘a secondary intention 
of paying a magnificent compliment to Can Grande (della Scala), whose 
ladder is made to play a similar part in Saturn to the imperial Eagle in 
Jupiter.’ 
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: Often matter does not fully lend itself to the tind of these 
second causes or the heavens, which themselves have not everywhere 
equally preserved the virtue which God has communicated to them. 

. For nature works like an artist who knows his craft, bnt whose 
hand trembles when he gets weary. . . . Now when God creates 
immediately, without making use of second causes, the things created 
are most perfect.’ 


The expressions which we have italicized surely seem to 
show that the writer does not fully comprehend what Dante 
means by saying that ‘nature a/ways produces a deficient 
result’; nor that the planetary influence (‘z/ cielo’ being la 
circular natura of Par. viii. 127), although it ‘does well its 
art,’ is zever ‘at supreme energy’; nor that the hand of the 
artist trembles, not because he gets weary, but because it is, 
as Fraticelli says, an ‘instrumento manchevole’; nor that 
direct creations are essentially, and not relatively, different 
from indirect creations, the former alone being perfect and 
the latter always imperfect.' 

Again, when commenting upon a passage at the end of 
the seventh canto, where Beatrice has asserted that the human 
soul is created immediately, and is therefore incorruptible,? 
and that it has an innate yearning after God, Mr. Gardner 
adds: 


‘Thence Beatrice draws a somewhat unscientific argument con- 
cerning the resurrection of the body. This innate tendency to God 
points to immortaiity and future resurrection ; as also the fact that 
God, in making Adam and? Eve, created not only their souls but 
also their bodies immediately, indicates the immortality of the body 


1 It is true that in the Conzfo (iv. 21) we find ‘la disposizione del 
cielo puote essere buona, miglior, e ottima ’—but this ‘ disposing influence’ 
of the Stellar Firmament is a/ways marred. As in Par. xiii., so in the 
Convito Dante says ‘if all these influences weve to work together ella 
loro ottima disposizione, they would produce a soul into which so much 
of the divine wou/d descend that it would be, so to say, another God 
incarnate.’ But this has never occurred and never can occur. What is 
perfect must be directly created. 

* Although Dante constantly tells us that what is created semza mezzo 
‘non ha fine, and although this must specially refer to ‘creations,’ such 
as the soul, still he doubtless held, as Plato did, that even the immor- 
tality of the soul (though no mere potentiality) is dependent on God’s 
will. The existence of the angels, who are not (though Mr. Gardner 
asserts it on p. 103) ‘ perfectly immaterial,’ must also depend on God. 

5 It is not easy to discover what Dante’s theory was about Eve. In 
this passage he certainly mentions ‘both the first parents, but in 
Canto xiii. he asserts that only two human bodies were created directly, 
that of Adam and that of Christ. Philalethes, with whom Scartazzini 
agrees, adopts the view that the creation of the ‘fair cheek’ out of 
Adam’s immediately created rib (see Par. xiii. 38) was also a creation 
senza mezzo. Mr. Gardner does not notice the difficulty. 
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likewise. However unscientific the argument, for we could hardly 
expect to find Dante a prophet of Evolution, &c. . . .’ 

Now Beatrice says nothing of the sort. She does not men- 
tion ‘immortality of the body.’ What is immortal does not 
die—and even the bodies of ‘ both the first parents’ and the 
body of Christ Himself, though created immediately, did 
nevertheless die—the latter in willing sacrifice, and the former 
because ‘disenfranchized’ by sin (Par. vii. 80). The argu- 
ment—which Beatrice does not herself ‘draw,’ but merely 
indicates—is that which Christ used against the Sadducees, 
who doubted the power of God to razse the dead and to 
re-create at the resurrection the dispersed elements of the 
human frame into a glorified andimmortal body. Her words 
are simply ‘E quinci puoi argomentare ancora Vostra resur- 
rezion’ (Par. vii. 145). 

In a similar strain, when commenting on Dante’s ex- 
planation that Solomon’s wisdom differed specifically from 
all mere human wisdom because it was given him directly by 
God for what was, in Dante’s opinion, the highest practical 
end, Mr. Gardner adds: ‘ After the profound arguments that 
led up to it, the modern reader feels irreverently inclined to 
exclaim with Desdemona, “O most lame and impotent con- 
clusion!”’ We confess that we do not share the feelings of 
such modern readers. This apparent incapacity for fully 
grasping Dante’s arguments is equalled by what seems to us 
a still greater want—that of full appreciation of Dante’s 
imaginative pictures. As one of numerous examples may be 
cited the dismissal, as ‘an involved astronomical simile,’ of 
the wonderful picture given us at the opening of the twenty- 
ninth canto, where the sun and the full moon in opposition 
hover for a moment in perfect equilibrium on the horizon. 

Another fault that we have to find with Mr. Gardner is 
that he is too ready to adopt or to fabricate fanciful inter- 
pretations. We have already spoken of his fanciful suggestion 
concerning the golden ladder. Opinions may be divided as 
to his adoption of Teod. Landoni’s fantastic conjecture that 
the M of Par. xviii. 94 is to be understood as the initial letter 
of ‘ Monarchia, and as to his recognition of the fleur-de-lys 
in the ‘ingigliarsi’ of line 113, as explained by the Duke of 
Sermoneta, and possibly also as to his comparison of the 
Stellar Heaven with the Earthly Paradise, which seems to us 
to have little or no significance ; but there can surely be no 
difference of opinion as to the errors into which he has been 
sometimes led by what we suppose to be a striving after 
originality. Thus he tells us that Dante ‘ ends the eighteenth 
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canto in a sudden tremendous burst of satire, apparently 
addressed, not to Boniface VIII. or Clement V., but to Pope 
John XXII., the reigning pontiff at the time when he was 
writing. Now it is quite true that John (elected 1316) was 
the reigning pontiff at the time when this invective was 
written, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, Dante on no 
occasion commits anachronism in regard to circumstances 
that occurred after the date of his Vision (1300). If Mr. 
Gardner will turn to the other passages in which John XXII. 
and Clement V. are alluded to, he will find that they are all 
prophetic. In Canto xix. all the princes who are denounced 
for what occurred after 1300 are denounced prophetically. 
In the Rose of the Blessed Dante sees a still empty throne, 
and is told that it is destined for a prince’s soul, ‘which on 
earth shall become imperial. This is the soul of Henry of 
Luxemburg, who at the time of the Vision was not yet 
elected emperor, but was elected in 1308, some ten years 
before the lines were written. It is therefore, in our opinion, 
quite impossible that Dante’s ‘sudden and tremendous burst 
of satire’ should have been addressed to any but Boni- 
face VIII., who was the reigning pontiff at the date of the 
Vision. The same applies to the doubt which Mr. Gardner 
(p. 190) expresses as to whether St. Peter’s ‘tremendous 
rebuke’ was directed against Boniface, Clement, or John. It 
applies also to a more than usually fantastic explanation that 
Mr. Gardner offers us of that lustrous nebula of starry splen- 
dours which appears afar to Dante in the heaven of the Sun, 
and which some explain as an angelic host, and others as 
the innumerable multitude of the spirits of the great philoso- 
phers and theologians of the past. ‘It is,’ we are informed, 
‘perfectly justifiable to see in this episode a mystically 
expressed prophecy of future discoveries and of scientists to 
come; an acknowledgment that there were truths which the 
medieval schoolmen had not dreamed of . . . that Evolution 
would yet have its word to say upon creation and the origin 
of man.’ Surely no one moderately capable of following 
Dante—even in the‘ piccioletta barca’ of a general reader— 
would conceive it possible that the visionary splendours of 
‘scientists to come’ could appear in a Paradise where the 
throne of the ‘alto Arrigo’ still stands empty. But Mr. 
Gardner’s fancies do notend here. After impressing upon us 
that we need not suppose this vision to be ‘an entirely un- 
conscious prophecy ’—whatever that may mean—he adds: 

“It is not, perhaps, altogether fanciful to notice that Beatrice does 
not offer any explanation, but rather hurries Dante upward ; and we 
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may remember how Ecclesiastical Authority was not exactly going 
to show itself favourable to the discoveries of Galileo, and that 
Theology has not always been prepared to accept the results of even 
more recent scientific investigations.’ 


According to Mr. Gardner, Dante was ‘blinded’ on two 
occasions (pp. 182 and 218). But the dazzlement produced 
by the ‘living light’ of the Empyrean was of a nature quite 
different from that of the blindness caused by the insufferable 
radiance of St. John. In the first case sight returned of its own 
accord as soon as his eyes had become ‘ disposed to the flame’ 
of the umen glorie wherein they were baptized, as shortly 
afterwards they were baptized in the water of the river of 
Time. In the second case his blindness had to be healed by 
Beatrice, in whose glance lay ‘the virtue which the hand of 
Ananias had.’ Commenting on the latter case Mr. Gardner 
remarks that ‘it is doubtful as to the allegorical significance 
of his temporary blindness.’ He offers for selection numerous 
explanations, one of which is that ‘it may perhaps be intended 
as a warning against independent and unauthorized interpre- 
tations of the Apocalypse, with a possible reference to some 
of the errors of the later followers of Joachim.’ 

None of these explanations take any account of the fact 
on which any true interpretation must be founded: namely, 
that Dante was blinded because he gazed too long and too 
curiously at St. John, expecting to see him in his earthly 
body ; for it was a belief of the early Church (misled by Joh. 
xxi. 22) that St. John had been taken up to heaven in human 
form. Surely under this allegory the poet teaches us that we 
are too apt to expect God’s love to appear in the form of 
human love, and that ofttimes, when some great sorrow comes 
upon us, blinded by the intolerable radiance of the ‘ celestial 
benediction,’ we lose sight of Revelation—as Dante lost sight 
of Beatrice—and are no longer able to see the doctrine that 
God is Love. At such times we can but repeat, as Dante 
did, in blind trustfulness amidst our darkness, our confession 
of faith in God’s love, and strive to feel that He is ‘the 
Alpha and Omega of all Scripture that reads Love to us, in 

gentleness or in power,’ ! until the light returns. 

Of the rather numerous passages in his volume where we 
are at issue with Mr. Gardner, either for omitting to explain, 
or for explaining inadequately or (as we believe) wrongly, 





1 We believe that Mr. Gardner quite mistakes the meaning of these 
lines (Par. xxvi. 16-18). We have followed Mr. Butler in translation, 
and consider that ‘lievemente o forte’ means ‘in the gentleness or the 
power under which God’s love manifests itself in revelation.’ 
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enough examples have been cited. We might add not a few 
more. * We might ask why he does not (p. 202) give Dante’s 
own explanation ! of the movement of the angelic circles in the 
Primum Mobile; or why, in commenting on the River of 
Time and the circular Ocean of Eternity (p. 221), he ignores 
all reference to the Aristotelian theory of rectilinear and 
circular motion ;* or why he does not explain (p. 222) that 
the Ocean of Light is formed by ‘a ray reflected upon the 
summit’ of the Crystalline heaven—and so on. We might 
join issue with him where he, with such devout gratitude, 
accuses (p. 105) Dante of ‘ judging of the ultimate fate of a 
human soul,’ forgetful that Dante, poet of the /uferno though 
he be, was far more keenly conscious than most of us that 
even the spirits in heaven ‘who see God, know not who is to 
be saved’ ; nor can we find it entirely in accordance with our 
idea of Christian charity to join Mr. Gardner in accusing 
those of injustice who condemn the Avignon pontiffs ‘ merely 
upon the grounds of their financial and political policy ’ (or, 
in Dante’s words, for buying and selling in the temple) ‘and 
leaving out of sight their grand efforts for the propagation 
of Christianity in the East ’—z.. by fire and sword. 

These differences of opinion have perhaps lent an addi- 
tional zest to our study of Mr. Gardner’s volume, but it also 
contains much with which we most fully agree, and which is 
highly interesting, and of no slight value. We welcome the 
book heartily and gratefully, if not asa «tia eis ae, at all 
events as another sign of the earnest attention which Dante is 
apparently beginning to excite ever more widely among 
English scholars. It is, we feel convinced, not destined to 
supplant or compete with such ‘Introductions’ as those by 
Miss Rossetti and Mr. Symonds; but it will doubtless find 
readers among those who are so strongly attracted by the 
intrinsic interest of the subject that they will not miss the 
attraction of literary style. Possibly Mr. Gardner may look 
upon literary style as superfluous in a commentator, but with 
the expense of a little time and thought he could have not 


1 Possibly he intends to do so, but after reading the passage over a 
considerable number of times, we are quite unable to trace Dante’s 
explanation in it, or to understand what Mr. Gardner means. If we con- 
ceive the motions of the Angelic Circles as under the law of attraction 
and not of contact, they are quite natural, and there is noneed of Dante’s 
elimination of ‘extension.’ But the law of gravitation was unknown to 
him, and he evidently had no idea that his poetic creation, in which the 
inmost circle moves quickest, was in accordance with a natural law. 

* A comparison of which with what Socrates says on the subject in 
the Phedo is most interesting. 
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only added much to the enjoyment of his readers, but would 
have made far more easily intelligible a great deal of what he 
had to say. Let us, to illustrate this, take almost the first 
paragraph that presents itself as we open the book : 


‘The description,’ writes Mr. Gardner, ‘of this eternal glory, and 
the medizval conception of Paradise as the mystical union of the 
soul with the First Cause in Vision, love and enjoyment, and the 
comprehension of the most sublime and secret things of the celestial 
mysteries, is therefore the theme of Dante’s Paradiso’ (p. 1). 


It is, we hold, not at all easy to understand how the 
theme of a poem can be a description and at the same time a 
conception and a comprehension. Or does Mr. Gardner 
mean that the theme of Dante’s Paradise is not only the 
description of eternal glory, but also the description of the 
medizval conception of Paradise ? 

Finally, as an example of what we have termed unattrac- 
tiveness, let us take a passage from the last page of that 
portion of the book which we have reviewed : 


‘Thus, then, the vision ceases ... He is united to God by 
charity, to God who is the ultimate end of the human mind, and thus 
his mind has attained perfection. . . . The perfection attained to in the 
close of the vision is the perfection which St. Thomas describes as 
absolute on the part of the person loving . . . but this is a perfection 
that is only possible in the essential or diteral Paradise. ‘Therefore 
the perfection of charity to which Dante has actually attained to [s¢c] in 
his poem is that which is possible to have in this life, in the a//egorical 
or moral Paradise, &c., &c.’ 


We cannot resist the temptation of appending, just by 
way of contrast, the last few lines of Mr. Symonds’s remarks 
on the same subject: 


‘There is something infinitely solemn in these final visions and 
last words of Dante. What Dante fancied need not correspond in 
detail to the actual truth. When the darkness of this life is dispelled, 
the purged and disembodied spirit may be destined to behold no 
snow-white petals of the everlasting rose expand above it. Yet the 
essence of this ultimate apocalypse—union of the human soul with 
God—remains. It is in the firmness only of this faith that we can 
find courage with St. Francis to praise God for “our sister, death of 
the body.”’ 


We must now attempt to discuss, as adequately as our 
space will allow, the question raised by Mr. Haselfoot in his 
‘Chiosa Dantesca’—an article written in Italian for the well- 
known Giornale Dantesco. In Mr. Haselfoot we have a 
commentator whose claims to our respectful attention are of 
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a very different nature from those of Mr. Gardner. His 
‘lungo studio’ has been concentrated chiefly on the poem 
itself, not on its sources, and his ‘ grande amore’ is rather of 
an artistic than of an osteological character ; but in estimating 
his claims it may be well not entirely to forget that a certain 
Goethe discovered that intermaxillary bone which had defied 
the researches of professional osteologists. In an exceedingly 
interesting article which appears in the same number of the 
Giornale, the writer, who gives a very full and appreciative 
account of the ‘Cult of Dante in England,’ says of Mr. 
Haselfoot’s translation of the Dzvina Commedia that ‘ more 
than any other it recalls the original’—an opinion, which 
some eleven years ago, on the appearance of the volume, 
was expressed strongly in the Church Quarterly Review. 
If Dante’s dictum be true, that ‘nulla cosa per legame 
musaico armonizzata si puo della sua loquela in altra tras- 
mutare, senza rompere tutta sua dolcezza e armonia,’ then the 
only chance for the translator of Dante is to ‘ reharmonize ’— 
and this we confidently assert that Mr. Haselfoot has done 
(in spite of some discords) more successfully than any other 
English translator ; indeed, of all translations whatever of 
Dante with which we are acquainted, there is none which 
makes an impression so similar to that made by Dante’s own- 
words. 

The passage discussed by Mr. Haselfoot (Par. xiii. 52-87) 
contains an exposition of Dante’s tenets on the subject of 
‘immediate’ and ‘mediate’ creation, and thetext of his discourse 
is the statement that the bodily frames (and the lower 
‘vital principles’) of Adam and of Christ were ‘immediately ’ 
created.! The whole passage is difficult, and any attempt to 
interpret it without a right comprehension of the theories that 
underlie it—some of which theories we have already tried to 
explain—must prove futile. As it is impossible to quote the 
original at length, or to give a translation of these thirty-five 
lines, we must content ourselves with giving first what we 
believe to be an accurate vésumé of Dante’s argument ; we 
shall then consider more fully various interpretations of the 
three lines which form the chief knot of this intricate problem 
(a knot of which one cannot say ‘Tanto per zon tentare ¢ 
fatto sodo’!), and shall finally venture to offer a solution 
differing both from that of Mr. Haselfoot and from those which 
he combats. 





’ And therefore incorruptible. We have already explained how Adam 
lost his prerogative, and how even Christ’s body died, though it was not 
suffered to see corruption. As to Eve see p. 167, note 3. 
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All things, says Dante, whether mortal or immortal—that 
is, whether mediately or immediately created—are nothing but 
the ‘brightness of that Idea’ which God in His love (with 
the co-operation of the Holy Spirit) brings to birth. He then 
first gives his theory of mediate creation. The living Light 
(called in ii. 136 ‘ Intelligence’) which proceeds from Him, 
and is never disunited from Him,! nor from the Love which 
‘with them forms the third, unites its ray, as if mirrored, in 
‘new substances,’ ze. in secondary media.? Through these 
secondary, directly-created media (see vii. 136)—that is, 
through the seven planetary spheres guided by created in- 
telligences—the divine virti, energized by the Primum 
Mobile and dispensed by the Stellar Firmament, descends 
‘from act to act’ (ze, as explained in Canto xxix., it de- 
scends through the wzddle realm of the universe, where ‘act 
is bound with potency with such a withe that it is never un- 
bound,’ or, as expressed in Canto vii. through the ‘ incor- 
ruptible realm’ of the directly created celestial bodies) until 
it reaches terrestrial matter, or ‘ pure potency’ (xxix. 34), and 
produces the ‘ brief contingencies’ of transitory natural 
objects, which do not (as do direct creations) differ specifically 
each from each other but belong to various species * within 
which they are differentiated. Now, 2/ the ‘wax’ (ze. matter) 
were perfectly tempered, and z/ the heaven (the influence of 
the Primum Mobile and Stellar Firmament transmitted through 
the seven planetary spheres) were to be ‘at its supreme 
energy,’ then the ‘light of the ideal seal would wholly appear ;’ 
but, although ‘1a circular natura fa ben sw’ arte (viii. 127), the 
divine vzrtz, when transmitted through the created media 
(vii. 136) of the planetary spheres and their ‘beati motori’ 
(ii. 114), being no longer at its supreme energy (no longer 


1 In the Beatific Vision (xxxiii. 116 sg.) we have three circles of one 
capacity, of which one (the Son) is reflected from the other (the Father) 
as rainbow by rainbow, while the third ‘seemed fire’ (Heat rather than 
Light) breathed forth equally by the other two, Dante says the living 
Light mirrors itself ‘ per sua bontate,’ because in creation ‘ nihil aliud 
movit Deum nisi sua bonitas (Th. Aq.). This is the Neoplatonic ‘com- 
municabilitas’ of the First Cause. Compare the beautiful expression of 
this in xxix. 13-15, and also ii. 136. 

2 The ‘nuove sussistenze’ are undoubtedly the ‘cose nuove’ 
(secondary media) of vii. 72. The reading ‘nove sussistenze’ with its 
interpretation as ‘the nine spheres or the nine angelic orders’ is, in our 
opinion, inadmissible for many reasons. Also in ii. 9, and xxix. 18, we 
believe ‘nove’ to be a tasteless and misleading alteration. 

3 Possibly science may yet prove all natural objects, including the 
‘ vital principle’ itself, to belong to one great species—z.e. to be due to the 
same first physical cause. 
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‘prima virtu’) can only form combinations! (complessioni, 
vii. 140) of matter. These combinations (cvfevfes) are the 
four elements themselves and their combinations, ze. all 
natural objects ; and all natural objects cease to exist as such 
with the dissolution of the combination in which their com- 
ponents are held together as with a ‘withe.’ Thus all things 
produced mediately (all natural objects) are corruptible and 
imperfect, being the temporary combinations formed by 
created agencies (powers of Nature) acting on a created 
material, which itself is incapable of receiving the full ‘light of 
the ideal seal,’ being ‘ deaf to respond’ (i. 129). 

Now (and here we are at the ‘ knot’) when God creates 
a material terrestrial object directly, He does not use 
secondary causes (natural powers)—or, in cosmological 
metaphor, the prima virti is not dispensed through the sun- 
lit constellations of the Stellar Firmament to the planetary 
spheres. God reaches, as it were, His hand down through 
the nine heavens and touches with his own finger the incor- 
ruptible and perfect material thing into existence. According 
to Dante, the only such incorruptible and perfect terrestrial 
objects, thus created, were the bodies of Adam and Christ. 

Before quoting Dante’s words in which he so obscurely 
expresses this act of direct creation, and before considering 
the various interpretations of the passage, it may be well to 
turn for a few moments to the description given in Canto 
xxix. of the direct creation of the angels—a case not con- 
sidered in Mr. Haselfoot’s article. As we have already 
observed, the angels are not regarded by St. Thomas 
Aquinas nor by Dante as ‘perfectly immaterial.’ They are 
not merely ‘ pure form,’ as is generally asserted. The matter 
of which each angel consists is a special material created for 
each single individual of the angelic hosts, so that every angel 
differs specifically from all others. 

‘Form and material,’ says Dante* (Par. xxix. 22 sg.), 


1 Compare the argument of Socrates in the P/edo about composites. 

? The whole of this passage is, in our opinion, misinterpreted by Mr. 
Haselfoot, Mr Butler, and all who have followed the usual explanation. 
In his note (as is natural, for he attributes to Dante what Dante never 
said) Mr. Butler accuses the poet of contradicting himself, and of ‘ap- 
parent contradiction’ with the Biblical account. He even proposes to 
read ‘da esser che non avea fallo,” which (besides being a very question- 
able expression) would utterly stultify the metaphor of the ‘three arrows 
from a three-stringed bow ’—the idea being that of the ‘triad’ or 
Aristotle’s ovcia, z.e. ‘form, matter, and the combination of these two.’ 
Moreover, how can ‘ potenzia con atto’ be ‘visible creation’? How can 
we say of the natural world that ‘non si divima’? Is the visible creation 
incorruptible ? Longfellow gets out of the difficulty by saying that 
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‘conjoined and pure issued forth into being which had no 
defect. ... Thus the threefold effect flashed all at once 
within its being, without distinction in its beginning” This 
seems to us to mean that in direct creations where the created 
thing is perfect and incorruptible, form and matter are not com- 
bined into ‘complessioni’ by the influence of the planetary 
spheres (¢/ cielo, or la circular natura) but are specially created 
for the occasion, and are joined together by a direct creative act 
of God so as to remain pure form and pure matter. Moreover 
this act of direct creation is no process, it has no ‘distinction’ 
in its beginning, z.e. it does not take place under conditions of 
sequence, but ‘fuor d’ ogni comprender ’ (I. 16), where one 
moment cannot be distinguished from another ; for the angels 
are created ‘ post zternitatem, sed ante tempus.’ Thus ‘the 
spiritual substances ' had order [2.e. form ; for in i. 104, we are 
told ‘ordine ¢ forma’] and composition concreate’—that is, they 
are not form and matter combined by a natural process, under 
conditions of time, but were ‘ flashed into being’ as a divinely 
compounded creation, unique ‘ secondo specie. ‘And those 
(those angels, whose creation we are discussing),’ adds Dante, 
‘were the pinnacle of the world in which pure act was produced ’ 
(2. 32), ze. were the highest of the direct creations of Him who 
is, regarded as Creator, ‘purus actus,’ and are themselves not 
‘ pure form’ (évreA¢yeva) but ‘ pure act’ (évépyeva), which pre- 
sumes contact with material. Cp. Par. vii. 132. 


‘potence with act’ is only the human body ‘ whose bond will be resumed 
at the resurrection.’ 

1 Sustansie is used by Dante only for spiritual existences. Szsszstenze 
(see note 2, p. 174), is used of the ‘ substance of light’ (xxxiii. 115), but is 
wrongly explained as ‘spirit’ in xiv. 73. We agree with Mr. Butler in 
taking costrutto as a noun, but we do not accept his interpretation. We 
hold that the ‘three arrows’ refer to the creation of angels, and not to 
the three realms of ‘pure act,’ ‘act and potency,’ and ‘ pure potency.’ 
We also do not believe that Dante conceived the creation of angels as 
simultaneous with that of the natural world. He merely protests against 
their having been ‘such /ong ages without their perfect work.’ In passing 
we may remark that Mr. Gardner skims with frccioletta barca over the 
reef on which Mr. Butler’s craft grounds heavily. He talks of the 
natural world being ‘rayed into perfect being, ad esser che non avea 
fallo, for God saw all things that He had made and they were very 
good.’ So we suppose that ke imagines the natural world to be incor- 
ruptible, like the heavens, as he holds it to be perfect. Sws/anzia is never 
used by Dante of the substance or the components of wa/ura/, material 
things. He uses the word elsewhere eight times, and in five senses, viz. 
(1) divine substance or Person (iméoramis) Purg. iii. 36, and Par. xiii. 
27, where ‘persona’ is also read ; (2) the ‘substance ’ of the soul, Purg. 
xxv. 74; (3) Angels, Purg. xxxi. 101, Par. xxix. 76 ; (4) spirits of the dead, 
Par. xiii. 29 (‘vere sustanzie’) and Par. vii. 5; (5) ‘Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for,’ Par. xxiv. 64. 
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Thus the theory of Dante seems to be (1) that God alone 
is ‘ pure form,’ and as such is inconceivable ; (2) that indirect 
creations (terrestrial objects) are corruptible natural com- 
binations of form and matter ; (3) that direct creations, such 
as the angels and the bodily forms of Christ and Adam, are 
form and matter supernaturally conjoined so that they 
remain pure form and pure matter, and therefore incor- 
ruptible. Moreover, as God Himself is only conceivable as 
‘pure act’ (z.e. as manifest in creation), so these direct 
creations are only conceivable as ‘ pure act, ze. as form in 
relation to matter. And, lastly, the bodies of Christ and 
Adam, and also the angels (as we have already seen to be the 
case with thehuman soul) were created, zo¢ through the medium 
of the ‘viste’ of the Stellar Firmament, but through the 
medium of the Primum Mobile ‘che pit ferve e pit s’ avviva 
Nell’ alito (spirito) di Dio e nei costumi’ (xxiii. 114). Trans- 
lated into theological language, this means that direct creation 
is through the Spirit and not through the Word ; and this 
is the axiom on which Mr. Haselfoot mainly founds his 
argument. 

Dante’s words, which we described as the chief knot of the 
problem, are: 

‘Perd se il caldo Amor la chiara vista 
Della prima Virth dispone e segna, 
Tutta la perfezion quivi s’ acquista.’ 


This is explained by Cesari and others to mean: ‘ Therefore, if 
fervent love [the Spirit], namely, the bright image of the 
prime Virtue [the Father], disposes and seals [the wax] .. .’ 
Longfellow, whose version Mr. Gardner gives without com- 
ment, translates it thus : 


‘If then the fervent Love, the Vision clear, 
Of primal Virtue do dispose and seal. . .’ 


This seems in construction to accord with Cesari’s interpre- 
tation, but in his note Longfellow says: ‘But if Love (the 
Holy Spirit) avd the Vision (the Son)...’ The translation 
and explanation by the King of Saxony (Philalethes), not 
mentioned by Mr. Haselfoot, are the same as those by Long- 
fellow. Others take ‘la chiara vista’ as the accusative. 
Cary (to whom Mr. Haselfoot does not allude) gives us: 


‘ Therefore, if fervent love dispose and mark 
The lustrous image of the primal virtue— 


and in his note he explains the ‘lustrous image’ to be the 
Son. Others, such as Mr. Butler, Fraticelli, and Andreoli 
VOL. XLVII.—NO. XCIII. N 
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(we purposely mention those not mentioned by Mr. Hasel- 
foot), accept the same construction, but explain ‘la chiara 
vista’ as the ‘idea’ of 1. 53, ‘non iscemata d’ atto in atto,’ as 
Andreoli well puts it. These interpreters do ot identify ‘la 
chiara vista’ with the Word.' 

Now all these translators, and others like them, whether 
or not they represent the Son as co-operating (actively or as 
a medium) in direct creation, at all events grasp the thread 
of Dante’s argument about the tempering and sealing of the 
wax, and make ‘ cera’ the actual, if not the grammatical, ob- 
ject of ‘dispone e segna’; for Cary’s ‘dispose and mark 
the lustrous image, and Mr. Butler’s ‘disposes and stamps 
the clear view,’ of course mean that love disposes or tempers 
matter and marks or stamps on it the image or view. These 
interpretations, therefore, have at least some claim to atten- 
tion. 

It remained for a commentator whose encyclopedic 
labours have lately filled some of us with something like a 
‘barren amazement’ to propose an interpretation which 
surely has no such claim. Dr. Scartazzini, possibly actuated 
by the feeling that anything is better than a want of origin- 
ality, has actually proposed * to dissever ‘ la chiara vista ’ from 
‘della prima virtu, and he paraphrases the passage thus: 
‘Perd se lo Spirito santo (il caldo Amore) dispone e segna 
’ Idea, il Verbo (la chiara vista) coll’ impronta del Padre 
(della prima virtu)... Here Mr. Haselfoot very perti- 
nently asks how it can possibly be affirmed that the Holy 
Spirit disposes and seals the Word so that He (the Word) 
may acquire perfection. Moreover, as Mr. Haselfoot well 
remarks, the idea of the Word being actuated and determined 
by the Spirit to create His own body is revolting to human 
reason ; ana, lastly, ‘la chiara vista,’ standing thus by itself, 
cannot mean the Word. 

Mr. Haselfoot’s position is this: in his translation (pub- 
lished in 1887) he had rendered the passage as follows: 


‘ Should fervent love, then, influence the clear view 
Of the Prime Virtue, and its print there leave,’ 


and he explained ‘the clear view’ to be ‘God’s clear percep- 


1 Philalethes explains zdea (i. 53) as Urbild, and says that ‘ possibly 
this archetype in God’s mind is here synonymous with the Word or 
Logos.’ We do not feel quite certain whether or not Mr. Butler is of this 
opinion. 

? Is Mr. Haselfoot aware that Dr. Scartazzini has in like manner 
attempted to tear asunder the ‘imago della imprenta dell’ eterno piacere’ 
in Par. xx. 76? 
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tion, and ‘fervent love’ to be simply divine love (not the 
Holy Spirit). But he has now come to the conclusion that by 
‘il caldo Amor’ Dante means the Holy Spirit, while he still 
retains his interpretation of ‘la chiara vista’ as ‘la vista per- 
fetta di Dio.’ Another difficulty, however, has presented 
itself to his mind. He does not see how the Holy Spirit 
can be said not only to ‘dispose the clear perception of God,’ 
but also to ‘seal’ it; so he proposes to insert a comma after 
‘dispone’ and to explain the passage thus: ‘Perd, se lo 
Spirito Santo dispone la chiara vista (cioé il perfetto veder) 
del Padre, di modo che il detto Spirito faccia la sua propria 
impronta sulla (sottintesa) cera della materia... .’ 

In our opinion this proposal to dissever the expression 
‘dispone e segna’ (the actual, if not the strictly grammatical, 
object of which is undoubtedly cera) is as inadmissible as 
that of Dr. Scartazzini; and as we also differ from Mr. 
Haselfoot on other points, it may be well to state briefly 
what we believe to be the right interpretation. The word 
‘vista’ is of course (as ‘sight’ or ‘vision’ in English) often 
used to denote the power of sight (¢,¢. Par. xx. 140, xxi. 89), 
but can also denote the thing seen ; and ‘la chiara vista’ can 
therefore mean (as Cary translates it) ‘the lustrous image.’ 
Now, in two passages of the Paradiso (xxiii. 30 and xxx. 9) 
Dante speaks of the stars, or rather the constellations,' as 
‘viste, as in another passage he calls them ‘vedute’ (Par. 
ii. 115); and we believe that ‘la chiara vista’ means that 
‘lustrous image’ which in dzrec¢t creation takes the place that 
the ‘viste’ of the Stellar Firmament take in mediate creation. 
It therefore would be almost synonymous with the ‘idea’ of 
1.53. Now, this ‘idea’ is the archetypal idea? (we must not 
say ‘in the mind of God’ lest we should be accused of some 
Conceptionalist heresy) which is the ‘form’ of all creation, 
whether direct or indirect. When it is ‘figured by the stars’ 
and dispensed through the seven planetary spheres, we have 
the indirect creation of the world of nature through the Word 
(or perhaps we should say ‘by God as the Word,’ for the 
‘living light is never disunited froth its source’). Thus, 
regarded as évépyeva, the ‘idea’ is of course the Word. But 


" How Mr. Butler could have been induced to offer us the amazing 
translation ‘upturned faces’ for ‘viste superne’ is more than we can 
understand. The sense of the passage is that the sun (the symbol of 
human Reason) illuminates the fixed stars and thus makes the con- 
stellations (with which the sky is inscribed as with mystic characters) 
visible. 

2 ‘Tdea’ and ‘ideal’ (xiii. 53 and 69) are ama Aeydpueva in the Divina 
Commedia. 

N2 
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as évTedéyeva it is—we will not say ‘ot the Word,’ for even 
Mr. Haselfoot stands helpless before this mystery, and says 
‘non che pure il Figliuolo non prende parte in questa come 
in ciascun altra opera della santa Trinita’—but the 
archetypal idea ‘in essentia. If we understand ‘idea’ thus, 
there is no difficulty in the statement that ‘all that dies and 
all that cannot die is nothing but the reflection of that Idea 
to which in love (through or gua the Holy Spirit) God gives 
birth ;’ and the meaning of Dante’s obscure words would 
perhaps be as follows: ‘ Therefore, if fervent Love (the Holy 
Spirit, symbolised by the Primum Mobile) dispose and seal 
the lustrous image of the prime Virtue (the archetypal divine 
idea, which is irradiated, not by the sun of human Reason 
but by the living light of God’s own Presence), then all 
perfection is here acquired.’ It need hardly be added that, in 
our opinion, ‘to dispose and seal a lustrous image’ is a very 
legitimate phrase for expressing ‘so to dispose and seal 
matter (cera) that it shall bear this lustrous imprint.’ 


ArT. VIIL—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MYSTIC. 


Autobiography of Madame Guyon. Translated in full by 
THOMAS TAYLOR ALLEN, Bengal Civil Service (retired). 
In Two Volumes. (London, 1897.) 


WE have rarely met with a more difficult subject for entirely 
satisfactory treatment than that which is presented to us in 
the Autobiography of Madame Guyon. There is much that 
extorts our admiration and commands our sympathy in its 
record of intense suffering borne not merely with absolute, 
but with joyful, submission to the will of God. There is also 
much in it that strongly repels—its strange and ofttimes un- 
couth phraseology ; its wearisome prolixity in endeavouring 
to describe anomalous phases of innermost experience which 
the writer admits are only intelligible to those who have 
undergone the same sensations ; its long-drawn distinctions 
and definitions running into the finest ances of spiritual 
psychology, whose reality is not beyond suspicion and whose 
exactness it were hopeless to verify. As we read the mind 
becomes fatigued with the repetition of much obscure 
mysticism, the atmosphere is heavy and stifling, and we long 
for the clear air which breathes in the inspired writings and 
in our ablest writers on experimental theology. Yet .much 
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allowance may justly be claimed for one whose education 
was miserably imperfect, and who overcame by dint of sheer 
force of intellect and study of Holy Scripture many early 
disadvantages. In any case this revelation of the inner life 
—its transparent honesty shines out on every page—of a 
woman whose teaching exercised so wide an influence as to 
arrest the attention of Bossuet, to trouble the court of Louis 
XIV., and to command the approval of Fénelon is not rashly 
to be cast aside, and if it be only an illustration of morbid 
spiritual pathology it may yet point some useful lessons 
which we hope to discover and enforce. 

In the case of so difficult a work we should have been 
grateful for fuller assistance from Mr. Thomas Taylor Allen, 
the translator of the volumes before us. In an interesting if 
somewhat querulous preface he dwells on the high import- 
ance of the Autobiography, and reasonably urges that it could 
not be abridged without losing much of its peculiar charm 
and power for those who can appreciate it. Mr. Allen’s re- 
sidence in India naturally suggested a comparison and a 
contrast between those Eastern sages who, having realised 
that man’s ‘ materializing and externalizing tendencies’ need 
to be surmounted by the absorbing of the self centre in the 
Divine Spirit, seek to attain that end by total individual 
annihilation’ and the Christian doctrine that complete happi- 
ness can only be reached through the annihilation of selfhood 
and the generation of God’s life in the soul ; and of this 
essential truth he regards Madame Guyon as a conspicuous 
illustration. It may, indeed, be questioned whether the 
approximation of the Christian mystic to the Buddhist philo- 
sophy was not closer than exact observance of Holy Scripture 
would sanction ; she seems at times to approach perilously 
near to the Nirvana of Guatama, and almost to aim at the 
absorption of the believer’s personality in the personality of 
God. On this profound subject, as well as on some of the 
abnormal incidents of Madame Guyon’s life, we should have 
welcomed some further light and teaching. The Axtodio- 


graphy, in our judgment, is just one of those works which 


emphatically require ed?ting by a sympathetic and competent 
hand. It is hardly enough to present a bare translation, 
however conscientiously done, with the sarcasm that its more 
exceptional statements each one will receive ‘with just so 
much credit as his previous education has prepared him to 
afford.’ 

It is in no carping spirit that we express our own serious 
misgiving whether Mr. Allen could have supplied the place 
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of the editor whom we desiderate. His odzter dicta, whether 
of praise or blame, are too sweeping, and inspire distrust at 
the moment we would fain be in full accord. He quotes with 
seeming approval the assertion that Madame Guyon’s place 
is only second to that of the Virgin Mary and above all 
canonized saints. He holds that she was retained on earth 
for over thirty years after the Spirit of the Saviour had so 
perfected her that er natural and proper dwelling-place was 
among those dazzling ones of the highest heaven that have 
come out of great tribulation—a statement strangely at 
variance with the whole spirit of Madame Guyon’s teaching. 
He embraces within one overwhelming verdict of condemna- 
tion the Protestant world and the world of science. He 
suggests that Madame Guyon was an important element in 
the moral and spiritual upheaval which politically presents 
itself as the French Revolution. For the narrow rationalism 
of Protestant sectarianism, for the pseudo-science which de- 
thrones God from all control of the Physical Universe, for 
the fetiches of modern Agnosticism, for the coercive tyranny 
of Latin Ecclesiasticism we have as profound an aversion as 
has Mr. Allen, but we are careful to remember that all Pro- 
testants are not rationalists, nor all scientists disciples of 
Materialism. Protestantism, too, can furnish examples of 
the same ardent longing as that of Madame Guyon, set forth 
in simpler language. 
‘ There is a music round our hearts, 
Set in no mortal key, 
There is a presence with our souls : 
We know that it is He. 


Blessed are they who learn at length, 
Though patient suffering teach 

The secret of enduring strength 

And praise too deep for speech, 
Peace that no pressure from without, 
No strife within can reach.’ 


There is yet one more dogmatic statement in the Preface 
which we cannot leave without a word of protest. After cor- 
recting Madame Guyon for regarding ‘man—as the Latin 
Church generally does—as composed only of soul and body,’ 
and referring to St. Paul’s threefold and more accurate 
definition of his being as body, soul, and spirit, Mr. Allen 
writes : 

‘It isnever to be forgotten that man is essentially Axeuma, tempo- 
rarily compelled to manifest its life and activity through the limita- 
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tions of psyche and body. Those who, on the death of the body, 
continue an existence under the limitations of the psyche in a 
universe related thereto, as our physical universe is related to our 
physical organs, must yet, after a time, part with that also and enter 
as pure pneuma upon the eternal inheritance they have chosen for 
themselves’ (Preface, pp. xiii, xiv) ; 
and there follows an eloquent description of the blessedness 
of the life where, self extinguished, each one draws ever more 
fully from the Light which lives as all-attracting Love: in 
contrast with the endless thirst of an all-devouring selfhood, 
unsatisfed and insatiable, an extremity of Want. Is it too 
much to say that we have here the fundamental error which 
runs through and mars the writer’s conception of God’s pur- 
pose in the Incarnation? Does he not overlook the truth 
that the influence of redemption is destined to be at least as 
wide as that of the Fall ; that the joint heirs of Christ, already 
endued with the firstfruits of the Spirit, are awaiting the 
redemption of the body; that the Christian’s desire is not to 
be unclothed, so as to become pure pneuma, but to be clothed 
upon, that our mortal part may not be annihilated but swal- 
lowed up of life; nay, that all creation looks forward, not to 
the removal of limitations of the body and psyche through 
their destruction and that of the universe related to them, 
but to such a glorification of their powers as shall make them 
fit instruments for the enhanced enjoyments of the everlasting 
bliss wherein body, soul, and spirit shall dwell for evermore ? 
It is time, however, to turn to the Autobiography itself, 
in which Madame Guyon enlarges far more fully upon the 
sequence and character of her spiritual experiences than 
upon the incidents of her outer life. The latter, indeed, are so 
lightly touched that we have but a very imperfect fragment of 
her career. Onlya passing mention reveals that she wrote much 
religious poetry, some of which our own Cowper rendered 
into English verse. There is hardly so much as an allusion 
to her commentaries, which extended to twenty volumes. 
A like silence is observed concerning the support she received 
from distinguished men who upheld her teaching at the peril 
of Court disfavours—a silence assuredly not caused by heed- 
less ingratitude, but by the humblest self-abnegation. Yet if 
we confine ourselves within the limits which the Autobiography 
observes we shall have more than abundant matter for the 
space at our command. 





Jeanne Marie Bouvitres de la Mothe was born on Easter 
Eve, April 13, 1648, of noble parents, ‘who made profession 
of very great piety, a profession which her father inherited 
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from a long line of saintly ancestors. From earliest infancy 
she was so delicate that her life was constantly despaired of, 
and she describes it as only a tissue of ills. Sickness and 
accident and neglect, aggravated by the lack of a tender 
mother’s care, were only partially compensated by the atten- 
tion she received at the convents in which she was placed, 
and bore their fruit in a precarious and nervous piety and in 
the terror caused by dreams of hell. At four she was carried 
to confession, accused herself of doubts against the faith, and 
expressed a longing for martyrdom. At eight the readiness 
of her wit and her apt replies to difficult questions so won the 
exiled Queen of England that she offered her father a place 
for her in her household. The year following a mysterious 
malady, attended with swelling and violet marks, brought her 
again to death’s door, and this was followed by the bursting 
of a blood vessel, from which she seemed about to die. No 
wonder that a life so hazardous and chequered seemed in the 
light of after years to presage deeper conflicts. 


‘These alternations of life and death at the commencement of my 
life were fateful auguries of what was to happen to me one day; now 
dying by sin, now living by grace. Death and life had a struggle. 
Death was on the point of vanquishing and overcoming life, but life 
remained victorious. Oh, if it was permitted me to have that con- 
fidence, and I could believe at last that life will be for ever victorious 
over death’ (i. 8). 


In the Convent of the Ursulines the child had two half- 
sisters, one of whom tenderly watched over her, but much 
evil was caused her by the other boarders, and she became a 
liar, passionate, undevout. Nor did matters improve when 
she was transferred to a house of the Order of St. Dominic, 
where she was seized with a kind of flying small-pox, which 
confined her to bed for weeks. In solitary neglect—for the 
nuns dared not go near her—she found solace in a Bible 
providentially (as she rightly declares) left in the room where 
she lay. She loved reading, and studied it from morning 
till night and retained much of it in memory. On her 
return home things were very little better, as her mother’s 
favouritism for her brother was known throughout the house- 
hold, and the servants imitated the partiality and disregard 
of their mistress. These details of a joyless childhood go far 
to explain a sombre cast of thought in after years. A more 
wretched bringing up it were hard to imagine for a clever and 
prematurely thoughtful girlhood-—now petted and spoiled 
for her beauty and acuteness, now utterly neglected or 
severely persecuted, ‘It was surely,’ she writes, ‘a murder 
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to bring me up ill, for I had a natural disposition much 
inclined to good, and I loved good things.’ One bright spot 
illumines these dark days—her father’s unwavering deep affec- 
tion for her, 

A strange precocity in religious aspiration, chequered by 
relapses into worldliness—possibly unduly magnified when 
seen through the atmosphere of after years, certainly ex- 
tenuated by the singularity of her surroundings—marked the 
young girl’s next five years. The joy and devotion of her 
first Communion at the Convent of the Ursulines were 
dissipated when her mother, won apparently by her beauty, 
took her home and only thought of bringing her out, making 
her see company and having her well dressed. Many pro- 
posals of marriage were made for her when she was but 
twelve years old. Alternate gusts of worldliness and devotion 
swept over her. At one time she is madly devoted to 
reading romances and devours them night and day; spends 
much time before her mirror, is puffed up with vanity and 
pride. At another she is absorbed in the works of St. Francis 
de Sales and the Life of Madame de Chantal, and is so 
enchanted with the latter that she takes her as a model in 
everything and thinks she ought to do all that she reads 
there. 


‘ All the vows she had made I made also. . . . I was not yet twelve 
years of age; nevertheless I took the discipline according to my 
strength. One day when I read she had branded the name of Jesus 
on her heart with a red hot iron, I remained very afflicted at not 
being able to do the same. I bethought me of writing this sacred 
and adorable name in large characters on a morsel of paper ; with 
ribbons and a big needle I fixed it to my skin in four places, and it 
continued for a long time fixed in this manner’ (i. 28). 


She even forged a letter in her mother’s name asking the 
nuns of the Visitation to receive her into their house, but the 
prioress discovered what she terms her innocent deceit. 

The story of these early struggles for spiritual guidance 
is deeply pathetic. She had learned from St. Francis de Sales, 
as she simply expresses it, ‘that people prayed, and I begged 
my confessor to teach me to do it, and, as he did not do so, I 
endeavoured to do it by myself as best I could.’ God’s pro- 
mise to effort was abundantly fulfilled in the grace of prayer 
given her, and Madame Guyon is frequently led away into 
eloquent digressions on its indispensable and unspeakable 
value. Prayer intensely simple, unconventional, and inward— 
prayer without ceasing—she is never weary of insisting on. 
It occupies so large a space in the Autobiegraphy that our 
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conception of it would be entirely inadequate unless we allow 
her to speak of it in herown way. The following extract may 
serve as a characteristic example: 


‘We hear nothing else but outcry against sinners, yet no one is 
converted. If, whena sinner goes to confession, he was given the true 
remedy, which is prayer ; if he was obliged every day to place him- 
self before God in the condition of a criminal, to ask from Him the 
strength to emerge from this condition—he would soon be changed : 
this is the way to stretch forth a hand to a man to drag him from the 
mud. But the devil has falsely persuaded the doctors and wise men 
of the age that one must be perfectly converted in order to pray ; 
and as prayer is the efficacious means for conversion, and they will 
not give it, this is the reason there is no durable and sincere conver- 
sion. It is only against prayer and those who practise it the devil 
breaks forth, because he knows it is the true means of carrying off 
his prey from him. People may practise all the austerities they 
please, the devil lets them practise them, and persecutes neither them 
nor those who prescribe them, but one no sooner speaks of prayer, 
one no sooner enters upon the life of the spirit, than one must be 
prepared for strange contradictions. Who says “a life of prayer,” 
says ‘a life of crosses.” If there is in the world a spiritual soul, it 
seems that all the crosses, all the persecutions, all the scorn, are 
reserved for her. If there is in a monastery a soul of great prayer, 
all the ill-will is for her, all the humiliations are for her—at least 
when the prayer is profound and true. If a soul is reputed to be 
one of great prayer, and things should be otherwise, and she should 
be applauded and considered, I say either her prayer is not true, or, 
if it is, that she is little advanced in it; that they are persons who 
walk by light and striking gifts, and not by the narrow path of faith, of 
renunciation, of interior death, and of annihilation ; and that the 
prayers of these persons are only in the powers and in the senses, and 
not in the centre’ (i. 39, 40). 


As yet, however, Madame Guyon had not attained to 
any such advanced stage of spiritual life, and her serious 
impressions, genuine as they unquestionably were for the 
time, died away. She had no judicious friend to help her in 
her perplexities and point her to the loving guidance of Him 
who can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. Her 
mother, to whose fervent piety she bears ungrudging testi- 
mony, despite her strange neglect of her in infancy, and 
whose charity was literally unbounded, either could not 
sympathize with her daughter’s spiritual idiosyncrasies or 
was too exclusively bent on her making an advantageous 
marriage ; and the same object overweighed all other con- 
siderations in the mind of her father. Accordingly on the 
Vigil of St. Francis de Sales, January 28, 1664, she was 
bidden, without even knowing what they were, to sign her 
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articles of marriage with M. Guyon, a man of immense wealth 
and twenty-two years her senior. The bridegroom was thirty- 
eight, the bride sixteen years of age. 

A more uncongenial home could scarcely have been found 
for her. The household consisted of M. Guyon, tormented 
with all the irritability of a confirmed martyr to gout; his 
mother, a woman of imperious temper and of penurious 
habits, with great influence over her son and full of jealousy 
of his bride ; and servants, one of whom, especially assigned 
to Madame Guyon as her maid, iil-treated her young mistress 
in an almost incredible manner. Without a single room she 
could claim as her own for the privacy of prayer; with 
daily misrepresentation of all she did; if she spoke she was 
called self-conceited ; if she were silent she was called sullen ; 
her every action jealously watched ; her requests for leisure 
for her devotions disregarded or strictly confined within the 
narrowest limits; thwarted, crossed, suspected, misunder- 
stood, in her isolation and unhappiness the poor girl tried 
every means to conciliate those amongst whom her lot was 
cast, but to all appearance vainly. In after years she recognized 
that these crosses were sent to her in love. Her remarkable 
beauty extorted general admiration, and ‘if I had been 
applauded,’ she writes, ‘by my mother-in-law and my husband, 
as was done in my father’s house, I should have become in- 
supportable from my pride.’ But for the time the accumulated 
weight of vexation was almost insupportable, and she found 
no adequate relief through the advice of her confessors or 
through her own prayers. A lady of singular piety and very 
spiritual, described as Madame de Ch , told Madame 
Guyon that she had the virtues of the active and complex 
life, but that she was not in the simplicity of prayer. The 
well-meant advice was unintelligible. The hour was not yet 
come. 

It came at last with startling rapidity and suddenness. 
Moved by his daughter’s spiritual anxieties, M. de la Mothe 
introduced her to an aged monk of the Order of St. Francis, 
to whom she revealed her difficulties about prayer. He 
answered at once, ‘Madame, it is because you seek outside 
what you have within. Accustom yourself to seek God in 
your heart and you will find Him there. The words went 
home to her like an arrow and pierced her heart through and 
through, 


‘I felt in that moment a very deep wound, as delicious, as full of 
love, a wound so sweet, I desired never to be healed of it... . I told 
this worthy Father that I did not know what he had done to me ; that 
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my heart was quite changed ; that God was there, and I had no 
longer any trouble to find Him: from that moment I was given an 
experience of His presence in my central depth, not through thought 
or application of the mind, but as a thing one possesses really in a 
very sweet manner. I experienced those words of the spouse of the 
Canticles, Your name is like oil poured out ; therefore the young 
girls have loved you’ (i. 66-7). 


The thought thus brought home to her became hence- 
forward the centre and corner stone of Madame Guyon’s 
creed. ‘The kingdom of God is within you’ was ever the 
burden of her teaching. The thought absorbed, entranced, 
consumed her. All that night she slept not, for God’s love 
was at once like balm healing all the wounds of her soul and 
like a devouring fire that set it all aflame. The inward change 
spread outwards, and she was no longer recognizable either 
by herself or by others. No wonder that in loving gratitude 
she traced step by step the working of an overruling Pro- 
vidence in the events which brought the monk to the place 
where she was staying. He had intended to travel by another 
route. He was most unwilling to speak with women and she 
strongly objected to seeing monks. On their first meeting 
he could not speak, and after hearing of the effect his words had 
wrought he still declined to become the director of a beautiful 
woman only nineteen years old ; but every obstacle was over- 
ruled. In answer to his prayer for guidance the words were 
sent to him, ‘Do not fear to take charge of her; she is my 
spouse. The remarkable passage in which Madame Guyon 
describes her ‘state of prayer’—far above ecstasies, ravish- 
ments, visions—must be quoted in full. It condenses into a 
paragraph her system and her psychology. 

‘Nothing was now more easy for me than to pray. Hours were 
to me no more than moments, and I was unable not to do it. Love 
left me not a moment of respite. I said to Him, “It is enough, O 
my Love : leave me.” My prayer was, from the moment of which I 
have spoken, void of all forms, species, and images. Nothing of my 
prayer passed into my head, but it was a prayer of enjoyment and 
possession in the will, where the delight of God was so great, so pure, 
and so simple, that it attracted and absorbed the other two powers 
of the soul in profound concentration without act or speech. I had, 
however, sometimes freedom to say some words of love to my 
Beloved, but then everything was taken from me. It was a prayer 
of faith which excluded all distinction ; for I had not any view of 
Jesus Christ or the divine attributes. Everything was absorbed in a 
delicious faith, where all distinctions were lost to give love room 
for loving with more expansion, without motives or reasons for loving. 
That sovereign of the powers—the will—swallowed up the two others, 
and took from them every distinct object to unite them the better in 
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it, in order that the distinct should not arrest them, and thus take 
from them the uniting force and hinder them from losing themselves 
in love. It is not that they did not subsist in their unconscious and 
passive operations, but it is that the light of faith, like a general 
light, similar to that of the sun, absorbs all distinct lights and throws 
them into obscurity to our eyes, because the excess of his light 
surpasses them all’ (i. 67, 68). 


We pass over a multitude of tempting passages as well as 
the elaborate distinction which the writer draws between this 
state of prayer and those of ecstasy, ravishment, and vision. 
These latter she held to be subject to illusion as well as in 
some cases dangerous, because ‘true revelations are always 
very obscure.’ Only the ecstasy operated by simple faith, 
only the revelation of Jesus Christ manifested to the soul, 
only where the soul, losing all selfhood, passes into God with- 
out effort and without violence, as into the place which is 
proper and natural to her, is its true centre and resting-place 
reached. She is jealous even of spiritual gifts and graces, lest 
the soul should rest in them rather than in the giver. This 
higher state is attained only through complete submission of 
the will, which becomes one with the will of God, and souls so 
favoured have a shorter road to travel, but the path is one of 
vehement desire for suffering. 


‘When you advance souls so quickly, O my God, they must 
expect violent crosses and cruel deaths, especially if they are from 
the first touched with much faith, abandonment, pure love, dis- 
interestedness, and love of the sole interest of God alone, without 
any self-regard. These were the dispositions you from the first 
placed in me, with so vehement a desire of suffering for you that I 
was quite languishing for it . . . the cross I had till then borne 
through resignation became my delight and the object of my 
complaisance’ (i. 73). 


It is difficult for those whose spiritual life is passed on a 
different plane of religious thought to realize the intensity 
with which many chosen souls have longed to testify their 
love by suffering. A perfect passion for it possesses them, 
mingling with and intensifying the rapture of conscious union 
with God. This beauteous and delicate woman, a constant 
sufferer from sickness, practised every conceivable austerity— 
a girdle of hair cloth, scourgings with iron points, brambles, 
thorns, nettles ; she kept absinthe in her mouth, colocynth in 
her food, stones in her shoes ; mortified taste and appetite till 
both were all but utterly destroyed. That she survived such 
treatment is little short of miraculous. She became sleepless 
and her heart’s action failed ; she was always ill or languishing. 
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Concurrently with such self-imposed penances she had to 
endure domestic crosses of exceptional bitterness, and the 
effort to bear them meekly was, perhaps, the hardest of her 
trials. ‘The violence I practised on my natural character, 
which was hasty and proud, was so great, that it was all I 
could bear. It sometimes seemed that my entrails were 
being torn, and I often fell ill from it’ (i. 90). In after years 
Madame Guyon learned that it is a mistake to seek improve- 
ment through self-imposed crosses, and to commit herself 
more simply to God’s providential guidance. Did the terrible 
discipline to which she subjected herself at this period weaken 
her judgment and render her occasionally liable to hallucina- 
tions? Did the enfeebled and worn-out body react upon the 
spirit and quicken the imagination at the same moment it 
enervated the intellect? How are we to explain the singular 
abstraction of mind which made her unconscious of much that 
was passing before her eyes, incapable of joining in conversa- 
tion, and, when alone, absorbed for hours in reverie? No 
wonder people thought her stupid and her husband was 
mortified at the social failure which he attributed to unreason- 
able obstinacy and to an excess of devotion absolutely 
morbid. 

Yet, despite all such abnormal development, Madame 
Guyon displayed exceptional ability when circumstances 
called forth her mental powers. She knew nothing of business, 
but at a critical period in the fortunes of her family, when a 
very large sum was demanded of them in the name of the 
King’s brother, she personally visited the judges, explained all 
the twists and niceties of the matter, and so exposed the in- 
justice of the claim that judgment was only given against the 
De la Mothes for fifty crowns ¢o save the honour of Monsieur. 
In like manner after the death of M. Guyon she arranged all 
his affairs entirely unaided, and with her own hand made an 
exact inventory of all the papers in his possession, returning 
all that did not belong to him to their respective owners. A 
yet more signal example of her practical ability must be 
recorded at length in Madame Guyon’s own words. 

‘A great number of persons who were mutually litigating for 
more than twenty years, applied to my husband to reconcile them. 
Although it was not the business of a gentleman, they entreated him 
because he had uprightness and a good intellect ; so, as there were 
among those persons some he loved, he consented to it. There 
were twenty suits the one against the other, and there were twenty- 
two persons who were litigating in this way, without any one being 
able to end their differences, owing to new incidents that arose every 
day. My husband undertook to engage advocates to examine their 
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papers, but he died without having done anything. After his death 
I sent to fetch them to give back their papers ; but they would not 
receive them and begged me to reconcile them and to prevent their 
ruin. It appeared to me alike ridiculous and impossible that I 
should undertake so serious a business and one so long in dispute. 
Yet, supported by your strength, O my God, I followed the move- 
ment you gave me to consent. I shut myself up for more than 
thirty days in my closet for this business, without leaving it save for 
Mass and meals. ‘These worthy people all blindly signed their com- 
promise without seeing it. They were so pleased therewith they 
could not help publishing it everywhere. It was you alone, O my 
God, who did these things, for since I have no longer had either 
wealth or business matters, I have not even understood them, and at 
present when people talk of them it seems to me it is Arabic’ (i. 
180). 


We have somewhat anticipated the order of events in 
giving this extract, but it seemed important that our readers 
should know what was the mental calibre of the writer of the 
Autobiography. She was no easily distraught and feeble 
creature whose intellectual balance was lightly upset. Nor will 
their estimate of her intelligence be lowered in the judgment 
of God-fearing men because in the concluding sentence of the 
paragraph she ascribes all to Him from whom every good 
and perfect gift descends. 

We cannot linger over the narrative of the earthly trials 
which fell thick and fast upon her. Every domestic outrage, 
insolence from her waiting-maid, constant and undeserved 
upbraiding from her husband and his mother, the entire 
destruction of her beauty through virulent small-pox, the 
alienation of her son and of her brothers, the death of her 
dearly loved and loving daughter filled to overflowing a cup 
of sorrows that was already full. If she found consolation in 
meek submission and comfort in mental prayer those about 
her would, if possible, have deprived her of these supports. 
The acquaintance of Genevieve Granger, Mother Prioress of 
the Benedictines, was very helpful ; but her husband became 
jealous of this influence, and did his utmost to prevent their 
meeting. In the most uncongenial circumstances, when 
required to join at the card table or in any social amusement, 
she felt as muchinwardly attracted as if she had been at church; 
but she says very sadly, ‘I do not think there is any torment 
equal to that of being strongly attracted, and unable to be 
alone. Assuredly no one can read her story without full 
persuasion that her heart was dedicated unreservedly to God’s 
service, and by the side of such entire and willing devotion 
it is with a sense of gratuitous and incommensurate triviality 
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that we read her account of her self-consecration by a written 
contract with the Infant Saviour. Was it not already drawn 
out, not on material paper, but on the tablet of her heart ? 
Here is her account of the transaction : 


‘The eve of the Magdalen’s Day (1672) Mother Granger sent 
me—lI know not by what inspiration—a little contract already drawn 
up. She told me to fast that day and to bestow some extraordinary 
alms, and next morning, the Magdalen’s Day, to go and communi- 
cate with a ring on my finger, and when I had returned home to go 
into my closet, where there was an image of the holy Child Jesus in 
the arms of His holy Mother, and to read my contract at His feet, sign 
it, and put my ring to it. The contract was this. “I., N——, pro- 
mise to take for my Spouse Our Lord, the Child, and to give myself 
to Him for spouse, though unworthy.” I asked of Him, as — 
of my spiritual marriage, crosses, scorn, confusion, disgrace = 
ignominy ; and I prayed Him to give me grace to one “ . 
dispositions of littleness and annihilation, with something else. This: 
signed ; after which I no longer regarded Him but as my Divine Hus- 
band. Oh, how that day has been since for me a day of grace 
and of crosses! These words were at once put into my mind that 
He would be to me a “ Husband of blood.” Since that time He 
has so powerfully taken me for His own, that He has perfectly conse- 
crated to Himself my body and my spirit through the Cross 
(i. 152-3). 

This was in 1672, and every year Madame Guyon renewed 
the contract on the same day, and it was on this day, July 21, 
at her husband died. 
aan her husband’s death Madame Guyon entered ona 
fresh and painful stage of spiritual experience. She fell into 
a state of total privation, which in its duration and intensity 
surpassed the record of any similar trial which we can call to 
memory. For seven long years she had an overwhelming 
sense of desolation and desertion, which she pathetically 
describes as pure mzsére. In vain she sought for light 
through the advice of religious friends and spiritual guides. 
Madame Granger was taken from her by death. The monk 
to whom she owed her conversion refused any longer to 
advise her. Directors and confessors all failed to comprehend 
her state. Some openly denounced her as a hypocritical 
impostor, others brutally assured her that she was damned— 
‘as though,’ she meekly said, ‘my tears could make hell. 
in proportion as her spiritual sensibility had increased God s 
absence became more continual ; . the abandonments more 
utter; weaknesses greater, exterior crosses more bitter ; 
powerlessness to do good more decided ; inclination to all 
evil insurmountable.’ ‘I had the sentiments of all sins, 
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without, however, committing them ; and these sentiments in 
my mind passed for realities’ (i. 184). In her enfeebled 
bodily condition, so weak that she became voiceless and a 
spoonful of broth threw her into a faint, the most harmless 
actions—a momentary regret for the wealth she had lost, 
a hasty word, the indulgence of any appetite—appeared to 
her as mortal sins. In vain she strove to conquer these 
impulses, which yet brought no pleasure, as she had lost all 
taste for them. In her abject desolation and horror of evil 
she cried, ‘Damn me, that I may not sin.’ Fearfulness and 
trembling had come upon her, and a horrible dread over- 
whelmed her. She had passed, in her own phraseology, into 
the state of death. 

It is, of course, impossible, within the limits of our space, 
to describe in detail all the experiences narrated in this 
autobiography and the system which Madame Guyon founded 
upon them. Her experience and her creed mutually illus- 
trate each other, and it may be that only by the test of such 
deep waters as those through which she passed could any 
soul have reached so absolute a degree of self-renunciation. 
Yet strange and abnormal as her condition was it would not 
be difficult to quote words of divine authority (whose full 
force and meaning she may have penetrated more exactly 
than others on whose lips they are often heard) which might 
cast a strong light upon its intense reality. To be nothing 
that Christ may be all in all; to bring every thought into 
captivity to the obedience of Christ ; to glory in weaknesses, 
to take pleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, in necessities, in 
persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake—these are expres- 
sions whose sober truth no Christian will dare to question, 
and which in her own possibly imperfect and faulty way we 
think Madame Guyon faithfully endeavoured to realize. If 
she misunderstood them, who will venture to withhold from 
her a tribute of sympathy and respect for the effort she 
made at such unspeakable cost to herself to reach after if 
haply she might apprehend them? We must ask indulgence 
for a quotation of somewhat unusual length which may serve 
to put the heart of her teaching before the reader, only pre- 
mising that she held that there were various ways or states 
through which souls are brought to God, and that the way 
designed for herself was ‘a road of death and of faith.’ 


‘I have always remarked,’ she writes, ‘these eighteen years back, 
that the time of great festivals, of those even for which I had a 
singular affection, was that when interiorly I was most forsaken. 
What will appear surprising is that when I communicated, however 
VOL, XLVIIL—NO. XCIIL, O 
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penetrated by God I might previously be, dryness took the place of 
abundance, and emptiness that of plenitude. At present I know 
very well its cause, which was that, as my road was a road of death 
and of faith, the great festivals and the reception of the Sacraments 
operated in me according to the designs of God, death, faith, cross, 
spoliation, annihilation ; for our God operates through His mysteries 
and through His Sacraments that which He operates through Him- 
self, so that if the state is entirely in the sentiments, the Sacraments 
and the mysteries celebrated at the festivals operate quick and 
tender sentiments of God. If the state is in light, they operate 
admirable lights, either active or passive, according to the degree of 
the soul. If the state is faith, they will operate dryness, obscurity 
more or less, according to the degree of faith, and so with the rest. 
They operate crosses, spoliation, annihilation, according to the 
designs of God for the souls and the degree of each one. It is the 
same with prayer—it is dry, obscure, crucifying, despoiling, annihi- 
lating, &c. Those who complain of prayer (supposing fidelity) and 
of what they experience at the reception of the Sacraments, do it 
only for want of light ; for there is always given to them what is 
needful for them, although not what they wish and desire. If one 
was thoroughly convinced of these truths, far from passing all his life 
in complaining of God and of himself, one would employ it only in 
making use in death and dying fidelity of all those different disposi- 
tions in which God places us, so that by causing death to us they 
would procure for us life. 

‘For it is an admirable thing how all our welfare, spiritual, tem- 
poral, and eternal, consists in abandoning ourselves to God, leaving 
Him to do in us and with us all that shall please Him, with so much 
greater willingness as things satisfy us less ; so that by this submis- 
sion and dependence upon the Spirit of God, all is given us, and in 
the hand of God all serves us admirably, even our weaknesses, our 
paltriness, and our defects—I say more, our sins, which are a fruit 
and a source of death, oftentimes become in the hand of Goda 
source of life through the humiliation they cause us. If the soul was 
faithful to leave herself in the hands of God, sustaining all His ope- 
rations, gratifying and crucifying, leaving herself from moment to 
moment to be conducted and destroyed by the strokes and leadings 
of His divine providence, without complaining of God, nor wishing 
anything else but what she has, she would soon attain to the expe- 
rience of eternal truth, although she should know only later the ways 
and the leadings of God with her. 

‘But the misfortune is that we wish to conduct God, far from 
allowing ourselves to be conducted by Him. We wish to point out 
a road in place of blindly following that which He traces for us ; 
and this is the cause why many souls, which would be destined to 
enjoy even God in Himself, and not His gifts in them, pass all their 
life in running after little consolations and feasting on them, con- 
fining themselves to that, and even making their happiness consist 
in that. For you, my dear children, if my chains and my captivity 
touch you, I pray you, they may serve to engage you to seek God 
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only for Himself ; never to wish to possess Him save by the death 
of all that you are, to enjoy Him only in loss. Never aim to be 


anything in the ways of the intellect, but yield to the most profound 
annihilation’ (i. 166-8). 


It was during the season of privation—the state of death, 
as Madame Guyon terms it—that she was brought into 
communication with Father La Combe, whose fortunes were 
to be henceforth inextricably blended with hers: and we are 
reminded of some of the mysteries of hypnotism on being 
assured that so perfect a rapprochement was established be- 
tween them that, though separated by many leagues from one 
another, she was affected by all that concerned him, and had 
to undergo intense suffering when he failed to submit to God’s 
purposes concerning him. Two points are specially note- 
worthy in their spiritual intercourse: first, that this outwardly 
distracted woman is the master spirit ; secondly, that their in- 
timacy was absolutely pure and unstained by aught of worldly 
passion. We cannot insist on this too strongly. The vilest 
calumnies were circulated and have been repeated by recent 
French writers about the mutual relations of Madame Guyon 
and Father La Combe. It must suffice to say that she 
denies them explicitly, and that we feel bound to accept her 
denial. Throughout the voluminous and elaborate anatomy 
with which she lays bare her inmost being it is impossible to 
detect one trace of sensual passion or the faintest shadow of 
earthly love. 

It was on Magdalen’s Day, 1680, that her soul experienced 
deliverance from its state of death, and the joy of new-found 
peace was proportionate to the long anguish which had 
preceded it. God-Peace, she called it, not merely the peace 
of God—peace which He possesses in Himself, and which is 
only found in Him—a subtle distinction, which we confess 
we cannot follow. But from this time her pictures of her 
inner life are often strangely blurred ; and it is not a little 
singular that one who so often decries visions and illumina- 
tions allowed herself to be guided in the most critical 
moments by signs and voices which only her transcendental 
subtlety of discrimination could distinguish from them. So 
it was that she was induced to resign all her property to her 
children, retaining only a small annuity, that she might obey 
a fancied call to go and work for the New Catholics at 
Geneva. She recognized God’s leading in this direction 

through the chance word of an unknown confessor ; through 
a dream, in which she was invited to visit Mount Tabor ; 
through the opinion of a monk after celebrating three Masses 
Q2 
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with this intention ; through a letter from Father La Combe, 
telling her that God wanted her at Geneva ; through a second 
dream, which presaged crosses and persecutions for her. 
She was evidently conscious of apparent inconsistency in 
dwelling on and yielding to such influences. 


‘People, doubtless,’ she writes, ‘ will be astonished that, attaching 
so little importance to things extraordinary, I relate these dreams. 
I do it for two reasons : the first, through fidelity, having promised to 
omit nothing that should occur to my mind ; the second, because it 
is the mode God makes use of to communicate with souls of faith, 
to give them intimations of the future in things which concern them’ 
(i. 229). 

The difficulty of accepting such an assurance is that the 
interpretation of the signs does ordinarily but confirm a 
foregone conclusion. If the consentaneous advice of coun- 
sellors, widely separated from one another, pointed in one 
direction, home duties and natural ties pointed in another. 
But she was already madly in love with self-sacrifice, and was 
bearing purgatory for others, so the greater the obstacles the 
clearer the call. If the desired way be open the conclusion 
is obvious that the disciple should follow it ; if it be closed, 
greater faith is necessary to force a passage. 

It should be borne in mind, amidst the discussion of such 
dark problems, that Madame Guyon was no mere visionary 
dreamer. Her patience, her affectionate and forgiving spirit, 
her genuine piety, had after years of antagonism finally won 
over her mother-in-law and the maid who had so long 
misused her, and the two nursed her tenderly through a long 
illness. The winter of 1680 was excessively severe, and the 
two ladies joined in munificent charities. Ninety-six dozen 
loaves were given away weekly. Young children were put to 
a trade. Yet more trying was her personal attendance on a 
soldier found dying on the roadside, and suffering from a 
dysentery so poisonous that no one would go near him, whom 
she had brought to the house and herself attended till he 
died. Her younger son needed a mother’s care, and her 
daughter had been suffering three years from a triple quartan 
fever. If such duties, which surely claimed precedence, were 
not strong enough to retain her, God was making use of her 
‘to convert entire families, one of which was composed of 
eleven or twelve persons.’ Stranger still, she felt no attraction 
to the institution she was going to join. It was opposed to 
her mind and to her heart ; its manner of life and spirit did 
not suit her ; and when she wished to conquer herself on this 
point her soul lost its peace. In vain a judicious priest 
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warned her that she was badly advised. In vain that she 
failed to recognize in the companion of her journey, Sister 
Garnier, one to whom she should bind herself irrevocably. 
This irretrievable mistake was averted ; but in defiance of 
the wishes of her relations, and of the judgments of ‘all 
orthodox and pious persons, professional or gentlemen,’ she 
set out for Geneva. 

In our judgment the interest and value of the Autobiography 
declines from the period of her leaving France. It were long 
and unprofitable to relate all the miserable details of petty 
intrigue, the jealousies and rivalries of priests and sisters, the 
mean little insults, the real and fancied persecutions of the 
devil and his myrmidons, the antipathy of Father La Mothe, 
the defection of the Bishop of Geneva, the hostility of those 
for whom she had made so vast a sacrifice, the falsity, the 
scandal, and the shame which Madame Guyon suffered. It 
must suffice to say that her decision to leave France on this 
mission was most disastrous, and its evil consequences em- 
bittered all her remaining years. Yet we doubt whether the 
word ‘embittered,’ which is not Madame Guyon’s but our own, 
should not be erased. For she had reached such a state of 
inward indifference as to be in perfect contentment amidst 
these violent tempests, desiring nothing, even of God, whether 
grace or disgrace, sweetness or cross (i. 307). A brief extract 
will display, in the writer's own words, her conception of this 
nirvana of the soul. 


‘A soul in this state has no sweetness nor spiritual relish. It 
would be unreasonable. She remains such as she is in her nothing- 
ness as to herself, and this is her place ; and in the all as to God, 
without reference to, or reflection on, herself. She knows not if she 
has virtues, gifts, and graces in Him, who is the Author of all that ; 
she does not think of it, and can will nothing, and everything that 
concerns her is, as it were, foreign. She has not even the desire of 
procuring the glory of God, leaving to God the care of procuring it 
for Himself, and she is in regard to it as pleases Him. In this state 
God sometimes sets her to pray for some soul ; but this is done 
without choice or premeditation, in peace, without desire for success. 
What does this soul then? one will ask. She lets herself be led by 
providences and by creatures without resistance. Her outside life is 
quite common, and as for within, she sees nothing there ; she has no 
assurance either external or internal, and yet she was never more 
assured. The more hopeless everything, the more is her central 
depth tranquil, in spite of the ravage of the senses and of creatures. .. . 
At the commencement of the way of faith the soul profits from her 
defects, being by them humiliated through a reflection, simple, peace- 
ful, tranquil, loving the abjectness which she reaps from them. The 
more she advances the more this simple action, without action, 
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becomes simplified. At last there is no longer a question of this ; 
the soul remains motionless and unshaken, bearing without move- 
ment the trouble her fault causes her, without any action whatever.’ 


The reader learns probably without astonishment that it is 
impossible to understand this without experience, because 


‘this stage is very difficult, and the soul only after many infidelities 
is strong in this procedure without procedure’ (i. 308, 309). 


In this condition of absolute quietism it might be supposed 
that the soul would rest without conscious passage through 
varied stages ; but Madame Guyon proceeds to describe at 
inordinate length her experience of different states—some of 
them simultaneous, others subsequent to one another. For a 
long season she was held in the state of spiritual maternity, 
as she terms it : training souls which God had given her in the 
way of life, and suffering intensely when any of them proved 
unfaithful to or resisted the Divine guidance. On this condi- 
tion Madame Guyon writes much that is so strange and 
abnormal as to be liable to serious misconstruction, especially 
of her union by the Child Jesus with Father La Combe ; 
much, too, that is mysterious and scarce intelligible about 
communication in silence and spiritual fecundity. Simul- 
taneously with the state of spiritual maternity she believed 
that she entered upon a state of childhood to express Jesus 
Christ the Child, and she writes that so complete was 
the transformation that her face was changed, to the wonder 
of her friends, to the likeness of that of a child. From this 
she passed into the state of bearing Christ crucified, and 
subsequently she was elevated to the state of heaven. As 
we read we ask ourselves what is the true explanation of 
language so exceptional. Is it merely that the form of ex- 
pression is unusual, and that no more is meant than the vivid 
realization of the Christian life, with its stages of childlike 
humility, of bitter tribulation, of peace passing all under- 
standing ? or is it the record of a mind partially unhinged, 
and consequently so confusing Scripture metaphor with ma- 
terial reality that she blends the two in quite inextricable en- 
tanglement ? Probably both the causes we have suggested 
co-operated to produce the life she describes to us, in which 
the strangest mysteries alternate with a winning readiness to 
fulfil the simplest duties. Here, for example, is a page which 
reminds us, in its fresh sweetness, of the ‘ Legend Beautiful ’ : 


‘While I was still in my own house, without other director than 
His Spirit, however possessed of him I might be, or however in- 
tently engaged in prayer, as soon as one of my little children knocked 
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at my door, or the most insignificant person came to me, it was His 
will that I should break off. And once, when I was so penetrated 
by the Divinity that I could hardly speak, one of my little children 
knocked at my closet, wishing to play near me. I thought I could 
not stop for that, and I sent away the child without opening. Our 
Lord made me understand that all this was an assertion of the self- 
hood, and that which I thought to preserve was lost. Another time 
He sent me to call back those whom I had dismissed. It was neces- 
sary for me to become supple as a leaf in your adorable hand, O 
my God, so that I might receive all alike from your providence. 
Sometimes they came and interrupted me for things without a shadow 
of reason, and that, at every moment: I had to receive them alike 
the last time as the first, all this being alike to me in your provi- 
dence. 

‘It is not, O my God, actions in themselves which are agreeable 
to you, but obedience to all your wills, and a suppleness that clings 
to nothing. It is by little things that insensibly the soul is detached 
from everything, and holds to nothing ; she is suited for whatever 
God wishes of her, and ceases utterly to resist. O Will of God, 
indicated by so many petty providences, how good it is to follow 
you, for you to accustom the soul to recognize you, to cling to 
nothing, and to go with you into whatever place you lead her. 

‘My soul was then, it seemed to me, like a leaf or a feather, 
which the wind carries where it pleases. She yielded herself to the 
operation of God, and all that He did externally and internally in 
the same manner ; allowing herself to be led without any choice, 
content to obey a child as readily as a man of learning and experi- 
ence, seeing only God in the man in God, who never permits the 
soul entirely abandoned to Him to be deceived’ (i. 300, 301). 


We cannot pause to criticize some of the assertions made 
here and elsewhere which we think open to serious question. 
We should demur to the statement that it is not actions in 
themselves which are agreeable to God, unless she intends by 
it that it is the motive which gives its value totheact. Much 
less can we reopen at the close of our paper the earnestly 
debated questions which divided such eminent theologians as 
Fénelon and Bossuet into hostile camps, and cast the halo of 
suffering around the former and around Madame Guyon, 
whilst the dark shadow of a triumph, which we regard as 
intrinsically disastrous, rewarded the political strategy of the 
great Bishop of Meaux. It must suffice to say that the 
saintly Archbishop of Cambrai was a fervent upholder of 
Madame Guyon, and that his great antagonist, if we may 
implicitly accept the statement of the Autobiography, could 
find no ground of fault in her teaching, and accorded it an 
unqualified approval which he afterwards strove with much 
artifice to withdraw. 
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One or two scattered extracts, which illustrate Madame 
Guyon’s central thought, are all for which we can find room 
before we conclude. We must let her express in her own 
words the transition from the Christ-like state of childhood 
to that of crucifixion. 


‘Previous to this, when I was alone in my room on my knees 
before an image of the Child Jesus, where I usually prayed, sud- 
denly I was, as it were, cast back from this image, and sent to the 
crucifix ; all that I had of the state of childhood was taken away 
from me, and I found myself bound anew with Jesus Christ Crucified. 
To tell what this bond is would be very difficult for me, for it is not 
a devotion, as is commonly supposed. It is no longer a state of 
suffering by conformity with Jesus Christ ; but it is the same Jesus 
Christ borne very purely and nakedly in His states. What passed in 
that new union of love to that Divine Object He alone knows ; but 
I understood it was no longer a question for me of bearing Him, the 
Child, or in His states of nakedness ; that I must bear Him Crucified ; 
and it was the last of all His states. For in the commencement I 
had indeed borne crosses, as may be seen in the narrative of my life, 
which is quite full of them; but they were my own crosses, 
borne through conformity with Jesus Christ. Then, my state be- 
coming more profound, it was given me to bear the states of Jesus 
Christ, which I have borne in the middle of my life in nakedness 
and crosses. And whilst one bears in this manner the states of Jesus 
Christ one does not think on Jesus Christ—He is then removed ; and 
even from the commencement of the path of faith one has Him no 
longer thus objectively. But the state I am now speaking of is quite 
different ; it is of a vastness almost infinite and few souls bear Him 
in this way. It is to bear Jesus Christ Himself in His states. Only 
experience can make intelligible what I say. At this time these 
words were impressed upon me: “ He has been numbered among the 
malefactors” ; and it was put into my mind that I must bear Jesus 
Christ in this state in all its extent. O God, if there has not been 
enough of insult and ignominy complete, finish me by the last 
punishment ! All that comes from you will be sweet tome. Your 
arm is raised. I await the blows from moment to moment. Let 
Him who has commenced, finish ; and let me have this consolation, 
that in torturing me cruelly He does not spare me. I am only fit 
to suffer, and to suffer insults ; it is the contract of our sacred 
marriage—it is my dowry, O my Love! You have been liberal of it 
in the case of your servant’ (ii. 139, 140). 


How liberal is abundantly manifest in the interminable 
record of annoyance, persecution, and insult which crowd 
the pages of Madame Guyon’s second volume. The mind 
wearies under the perusal of all the petty details—rarely 
relieved by a passing gleam of brightness—which give their 
deep, sombre colour to the story of calumny and intimidation 
and forgery ; of intrigue and perfidy and duplicity ; of the 
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falsity of pretended friends and the desertion of trusted coun- 
cillors, and the double-dealing of those whose names we 
would fain have held in untarnished esteem. Through such 
stern discipline the soul of the writer was so thoroughly 
annealed, and made so supple to what it deemed to be God’s 
will, that it became the merest passive instrument in His 
hands, and its indifferentism was rendered absolute and com- 
plete. In nothing, perhaps, is this unquestioning acquiescence 
brought out more vividly than in her description of her mode 
of writing on Holy Scripture. Over her passive heart and 
brain the divine afflatus swept, and her hand obeyed its im- 
pulses. Before writing she did not know what she was going 
to write ; whilst writing she saw that she was writing things 
she never knew, and as soon as she had written she remem- 
bered nothing of what she had done. Any satisfaction in 
her work brought the instant penalty of its cessation, and she 
often had to leave words half written. The same mental 
attitude in all other things—joyful or mournful—was her aim, 
her attainment, and her ultimate reward. -How she justified 
it to herself is seen in the following and final quotations : 


‘Nothing greater than God: nothing more little than I. He is 
rich, Iam very poor. I do not want for anything. I do not feel 
need of anything. Death, life, all is alike. Eternity, time ; all is 
eternity, all is God. God is Love, and Love is God, and all in God 
and for God. You would as soon extract light from darkness, as 
anything from this “ nothing.” It is a chaos without confusion. All 
species are outside of the “‘nothing,” and the “nothing” does not 
admit them : thoughts only pass, nothing stops. I cannot say any- 
thing in order. What I have written or said, is gone : I remember it 
no more. It is for me as if from another person. I cannot will 
either justification or esteem. If God wills either the one or the 
other, He will do what He shall please. It does not concern me. 
That He may glorify Himself by my destruction, or by re-establishing 
my reputation, the one and the other is alike in the balance’ (ii. 334). 

‘It is to be sanctified in the truth of all sanctity, to have no other 
sanctity but that of Jesus Christ. May He alone be holy in us and 
for us. He will be holy in us when we shall be sanctified in His 
truth by that experimental knowledge that to Him alone belongs al} 
sanctity, all justice, all strength, all greatness, all power, all glory : and 
to us all poverty, weakness, &c. Let us remain in our “ nothing” 
through homage to the sanctity of God, and we shall be sanctified 
and instructed by the truth. Jesus Christ will be holy for us, and 
will be to us everything. We shall find in Him all that is deficient 
in us. If we seek for anything in ourselves out of Him, if we seek 
anything in us as ours, however holy it may appear to us, we are 
liars and the truth is not in us. We seduce ourselves, and we shall 
never be the saints of the Lord, who, having no other sanctity but 
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His, have renounced all usurpations, and at last their entire selfhood. 
Holy Father, I have replaced in Your hands those whom you have 
given me. Guard them in Your truth, that falsehood may not 
approach them. It is to be in falsehood to attribute to one’s self the 
least thing. It is to be in falsehood to believe we are able to do 
anything ; to hope anything from one’s self or for one’s self ; to believe 
we possess anything. Make them know, O my God, that herein is the 
truth of which you aré very jealous. All language which departs from 
this principle is falsity : he who approaches it, approaches the truth, 
but he who speaks only the aLL or Gop and the NOTHING OF THE 
CREATURE is in the truth and the truth dwells with him ; because 
usurpation and the selfhood being banished from him, it is of 
necessity the truth dwells there. My children, receive this instruction 
from your mother, and it will procure life for you. Receive it 
through her, not as from her or hers, but as from God and God’s. 
Amen, Jesus’ (ii. 335-6). 


ArT. IX.—THE BISHOP DESIGNATE OF CAL- 
CUTTA ON THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. 


The Hope of Immortality. An Essay incorporating the Lec- 
tures delivered before the University of Cambridge upon 
the Foundation of the Rev. John Hulse in the Michael- 


mas Term, 1897, and the Lent Term, 1898. By the 
Rev. J. E.C. WELLDON, Head Master of Harrow School. 
(London, 1898.) 


THE new book on the subject of Immortality by the Head 
Master of Harrow labours under the disadvantage of having 
been designed for more than one class of readers. To use 
his own phraseology, it is ‘in part scholarly and in part 
popular.” He had in view, and had made considerable pro- 
gress in, a book ‘addressed to the intelligence and informa- 
tion, not of theological experts especially, but of educated 
men and women in general,’ when he was appointed Hulsean 
Lecturer, and parts of the present work contain the substance 
of the Lectures, while other parts are new. Mr. Welldon 
recognizes that his essay ‘is not altogether such as it would 
have been if it had been intended for one ciass of readers 
only,’ but expresses his ‘trust that, with all its faults, it may 
be regarded as a serious contribution to theological thought 
upon one of the greatest of subjects’ (Preface, pp. v-vi). 

It would be difficult to overestimate the value of belief 
in immortality. Without it, the whole aspect of human life 
would be different ; the relative importance of pursuits and 
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aims, the ideals and standards for the regulation of conduct, 
the meaning of the development of character, would be 
altogether changed; and, if belief in God should still be 
retained, it would be an impossible task to make any approxi- 
mation to justifying the existence of His Providence and the 
goodness and wisdom of His acts. Of all this line of thought 
there is a full recognition in The Hope of Immortality; and 
there is very much which bears upon it which is likely to 
prove of great service to thoughtful minds. But the strongest 
part of the excellent chapter on the ‘ value of the belief’ is, 
in our judgment, that which deals with the hope of immor- 
tality in connexion with the sanction and motive power 
needed both by individuals and by nations which religion 
gives to morality. It has often been said that a virtuous life 
may be lived simply in view of the obligation of duty in the 
present world ; and that such a virtuous life, as being more 
deeply unselfish, is of a higher type than a. life of similar 
virtue in which the hope of the future has been admitted as a 
motive. Arguments of this kind ignore the really moral 
character of hope itself and the manifold nature of Christian 
hope which makes it in its higher aspects unselfish and even 
in its lower aspects merely the due regard for self which 
serious moralists recognize as a human duty. On merely 
philosophical and logical grounds they may be met and suc- 
cessfully answered. At the same time, the best answer to 
this point of view consists in practical considerations, and 
these are developed with much force by Mr. Welldon. He 
points out the folly of treating men and women generally as 
if they were saints. ‘It is the privilege of the saint not only 
to practise virtue but to love it.’ It is ‘the supreme attain- 
ment of the moral life’ ‘to find in the practice of virtue not 
only a pleasure but a passionate delight.’ There are those 
to whom ‘ virtue may be, and often is, its own reward.’ Yet 
such persons are the few. Even for them, indeed, it is for 
the most part, a result of long and painstaking struggle. 
And, as a rule, ‘man has sore need’ of ‘incentives and in- 
ducements to virtue.’ ‘The waves of interest and passion 
are ceaselessly surging against the barrier of human morality 
and threatening to sweep it away.’ ‘The first step in the 
path of penitence must be difficult ; there are times when it 
cannot be taken except under the constraining influence of a 
belief in the righteous anger of God against iniquity.’ ‘The 
sinner’ ‘needs an overmastering motive if he is to turn his 
back upon sin and to set his face towards the vision of holi- 
ness. This motive he can find in ‘the faith in immortality,’ 
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and it cannot be found equally well anywhere else (pp. 126- 
28). 

The practical value of the belief in immortality is not 
exhausted by its power in enabling sinners to turn their 
back upon sin, and those who have done so to persevere iu 
resisting the ordinary temptations of life. ‘A moral system,’ 
writes Mr. Welldon, ‘ must be tested by extreme cases.’ That 
is to say, it must provide for the attainment of great heights 
of sanctity and for the resistance of most terrible tempta- 
tions. It must be capable of ‘ producing saints and martys’ 
and of ‘justifying sanctity and martyrdom’ if it is to main- 
tain its ground as a moral system at all (p. 134). ‘Secular 
morality’ 


‘cannot justify to the individual the sacrifice of his life for any 
cause. ‘To say so is not to say that men have not sacrificed their 
lives for truth and honour without the faith in a personal immor- 
tality. Men are not seldom better than their creeds. But it is to 
say that the sacrifice of life is not justifiable upon secular principles. 
The martyr acts nobly but irrationally, as there is no recompense 
possible to him when life is taken from him. That “he who loses 
his life shall find it” is not a belief which secular morality can enter- 
tain. The world has instinctively felt the danger which belongs to 
the loss of faith in the soul’s immortality. It shrinks from the 
thought of an atheistical society’ (pp. 136-37). 


Moreover, the highest type of sanctity cannot exist with- 
out that peculiar dependence upon God, which is only to be 
found in a religious system of which the belief in immortality 
is an essential part. We cannot abstain from quoting a long 
passage of rare beauty in which Mr. Welldon illustrates and 
expands this point : 


‘The difference between sanctity and mere dutifulness was seen, 
it is said, in the hospitals of Paris, when the Sisters of Mercy yielded 
their place to secular nurses. The duty done was the same, yet not 
the same ; it missed the special charm of devotion, of piety. What, 
then, was the secret of this charm? It is told that the Sisters whose 
task is hardest and most painful, such as they who spend their lives 
in ministering to the fallen abandoned women in the great cities, 
sometimes feel their hearts sinking within them at the contact with 
so great and terrible impurity : then they retire into the little chapel 
set apart for them and pray awhile before the altar, and when their 
prayer is finished, they are strengthened again for their ministry. 

‘It was even so with the Master Himself, Who “continued al} 
night in prayer to God.” 

‘ This, or such as this, is indeed the flower of sanctity. It is not 
the avoidance only, but the abhorrence of evil. It is not the practice 
only, but the joy of devotion. Yet it is in the power of loving souls, 
however weak. It is delicacy, refinement, purity, yet sacrifice too. 
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In it is something that is unearthly, something divine. For it issues 
chiefly or solely from the example of Him Who, being in the world, 
was yet not of it, but lived above it in the perfectness of an immacu- 
late purity ; for Him alone among the children of men evil could 
not approach or defile, and from the cradle to the cross there rested 
not upon His soul even the passing shadow of sin. 

‘This it is that the world will lose, if it loses religion. 

‘Yet is there no greater sorrow than the loss of an ideal. For 
though the ideal be never realized, it has the power of attracting 
thoughts and hopes and desires upwards to itself. 

‘Sanctity is rare among men. The saints are few ; but the world 
is saved by its saints. They alone, it may be, ascend to the highest 
height, and their feet are set on the untrodden snow ; but others 
struggling heavenwards from the lowlands take hope from the vision 
of the saints. ‘The beliefs and habits of religion constitute the 
saintly life. Apart from them there would in the end be: no saints. 
And it may be feared that, when the supreme attainment of virtue is 
done away, the moral standard of the world would gradually be 
lowered’ (pp. 138-39). 

‘ Humanity stands, as it were, on the slope of a high mountain, 
it breathes the pure and bracing air of heaven, but it may soon and 
easily lose its footing and sink backwards into the depths which lie 
below. 

‘Great and awful, then, is the responsibility of those who would 
cut away any sanction or support of the moral life. But the chief 
of these sanctions and supports is immortality’ (pp. 140-41). 


The practical value of belief in immortality may or may 
not be a sound argument in defence of the truth of the 
belief. Mr. Welldon is careful to keep the two points distinct 
from one another, and he does not treat at length the ques- 
tion, on which indeed a great deal may be said on both sides, 
whether the value of a belief may fairly be taken as implying 
to any degree its truth. However this may be, the practical 
value of this belief is certainly a strong reason that it ought 
not to be set aside without the fullest and most careful con- 
sideration of all that may be said about it. If belief in im- 
mortality is capable of producing so great results, it is simply 
the duty of conscientious men and women to see that they 
do not reject or ignore it without sufficient reason. One of 
the great dangers of the present day is the practical ignoring, 
as distinct from the deliberate rejection, of Christian beliefs. 
It is probably largely due to an ill-defined and hardly con- 
sciously accepted sense that the world can get on very well 
without Christianity, and to a failure to realize that the con- 
nexion between theology and morality is very close. If it 
can be shown—and Mr. Welldon has, in our judgment, very 
clearly shown—that the ill effect on morality of any actual or 
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practical disbelief in the future life is likely to be of the most 
serious kind, it becomes morally wrong, even simply from a 
natural standpoint, for thinking men and women to quietly 
put aside the subject of immortality as one which, whatever 
its interest in some respects, is without any practical bearing 
upon their lives. 

The discussion of the evidences for the belief in immor- 
tality which occupies a large part of this book is full of pro- 
found thought and is of a philosophical character. It is, 
however, so clearly expressed and so systematically arranged 
that it is made to be as easy reading as is compatible with 
any serious and satisfactory treatment of the subject, and the 
general sense of it can be well understood by educated 
readers whose philosophical training and study have been 
small. The evidences are divided into those which are ‘ex- 
ternal’ and those which are ‘internal’ Under the former 
head are included considerations which are derived from the 
constitution of the universe, the nature of man, and the being 
of God. The second group of evidences comprises those 
based upon the immateriality, the indissolubility, and the 
intrinsic energy of the soul, and its affinity to the Divine 
Nature. On all these subjects there is much of great interest 
and high value. With the exception of a few points upon 
which we shall afterwards comment, we must refer our readers 
for any details of the argument to the book itself. 

Mr. Welldon takes great pains to make clear what he 
means by immortality. In so doing, he puts decisively aside 
false senses in which the word is sometimes used. The 
immortality for which he pleads is ‘ the personal, intrinsic, 
inalienable, eternal attribute of every individual soul of man’ 
(p. 32). It is well that he will not allow the claims of 
transmigration, or of re-absorption, or of the Positivist 
belief in a subjective immortality. It is perhaps of even 
more practical usefulness at the present time that he 
emphatically rejects the theory of conditional immortality. 
This view of human life, ungrounded as it is on either 
religion or philosophy, and perilous as are many of the ideas 
necessarily connected with it, has a strange fascination for 
many minds, and those often the minds of persons of culti- 
vation and high character and religious instincts. ‘The idea 
of a conditional immortality,’ it is said with great force in the 
first chapter, 

‘cuts away the main supports of the belief in immortality itself. 


For apart from revelation (which is out of court in a general religious 
argument) the belief in the immortality of the soul principally de- 
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pends upon the soul’s intrinsic nature. It is because immortality is 
the natural property of the human soul that the thought of its de- 
struction is intolerable and impossible. Neither philosophy nor 
religion possesses the means (apart from revelation) of making a 
distinction between souls in respect of their immortality. The 
argument which proves the soul immortal proves all souls immortal’ 
(pp. 27-8). 

And, towards the end of the discussion of the evidences for 
the belief in immortality, after an historical statement of 
‘differing opinions at various epochs of Church History’ on 
the subject whether the ‘ immortality of the soul’ is ‘ a quality 
natural and native to it, or an acquisition,’ it is further stated : 


‘In the Catholic Church the doctrine of the soul’s absolute, in- 
trinsic, natural immortality has long remained unshaken. It is, as 
was said in the first chapter, the belief that is advocated in this essay 
not so much upon distinctively Christian as upon general religious and 
philosophical grounds. For any supposition that the soul can or may 
perish necessarily impairs the validity of all such arguments as may 
be urged, in favour of its immortal destiny, from the nature of the 
soul itself. ‘The soul is its own witness ; it reveals its own immor- 
tality’ (pp. 261-63). 


The theory of conditional immortality, no less than that 
of universalism, is contrary not only to the general principles 
and express statements of Holy Scripture and of the Church’s 
traditional teaching on the subject of man, but also to the 
inferences which may be drawn from the philosophic con- 
sideration of the soul and of human life. The thought of 
man himself bears out the belief that he is necessarily 
immortal and that the decisions which he is now making 
will bear fruit for good or for evil in an eternal future. Thus, 
philosophy and psychology echo the teaching of Holy 
Scripture in regarding the life of man as having that special 
solemnity and responsibility which come from its being 
fraught with eternal issues of one kind or another which 
he cannot escape. 

In spite of a somewhat reassuring passage in the fourth 
chapter, we were apprehensive until we reached almost the 
end of the book, that Mr. Welldon was intending either to 
deny or to pass by unnoticed the resurrection of the body. 
Very many expressions in the course of his work are of such 
a kind as to suggest that he does not himself believe it. To 
mention only some of these, he writes in various places, 
‘according to the Christian view the body perishes or is 
dissolved at death ; the soul survives’ (p. 304) ; ‘the heavenly 
life is in its nature purely spiritual. It is the life of the 
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spirit—of the soul—not of the body’ (p. 312); ‘in his best 
moments’ man ‘longs above all else to be freed from the 
flesh. He desires to become a pure spiritual being, as are the 
angels who do God’s will perfectly. It would seem, then, 
that the condition of spirituality is the emancipation of the 
soul from the body’ (pp. 328-29) ; ‘that which passes into 
immortality is the whole man, except only his body’ (p. 
339) ; ‘the faculties and energies of the soul are intensified, 
as the material barriers which the body sets to them are done 
away ;’ ‘the soul, unclouded and unimpeded, stands before 
God. This isthe celestial state ; the beatific vision’ (p. 341). 
The language thus used does not naturally suggest that when 
Mr. Welldon speaks of the body being laid aside at death 
and the soul remaining throughout eternity unimpeded by 
the body, he means simply that the body will no longer after 
the present life exist in its natural condition. Yet that this 
is his meaning is made clear by a passage, the beginning of 
which closely follows the last of the sentences which we have 
just quoted. In this passage he says: 


‘The Christian revelation adds to the creed of immortality one 
special doctrine which may not be omitted, though it may be felt 
to lie beyond the just scope of this essay. It is the doctrine of the 
corporeal resurrection. It demands consideration, because at first 
sight it seems to make against the pure and perfect spirituality of the 
life immortal. 

‘ And, indeed, it is a doctrine which must be accepted, if at all, 
upon the authority of a divine revelation. It is not recommended by 
such general arguments as have been adduced in behalf of immor- 
tality. ‘The analogies of which Nature is full, though persuasively 
used by a thinker so profound as St. Paul, must be admitted, as has 
been urged in the fourth chapter of this essay, ! to possess but slight 
evidential validity as witnesses to the corporeal resurrection of the dead. 

‘It is not in this way that the resurrection has been taught to the 
world. It is a belief distinctively Christian. The Apostles of 
Christianity believed, and insisted upon belief in the resurrection, be- 
cause they believed that Jesus Christ had risen from the grave’ (p. 343). 

‘There are... in Christian Theology two bodies, or phases of 
the same body, belonging to every man. 

‘One is “the body of humiliation,” ze. the body which he 
possesses upon earth, a weak, fragile, material, perishing, sinful body. 

‘The other is “the body of glory,” ze. the same body but no 
longer material or moribund, a body conformable to the body which 
our Lord possesses in His glory. 

‘ And the change which will pass upon the human body at the 
resurrection is that it will emerge, as the butterfly from the chrysalis, 


1 The point in the fourth chapter referred to is that while analogy 
may afford helpful illustrations, it does not supply proof: see pp. 170-79. 
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out of its present material environment into a purified and glorified 
existence’ (p. 346). 

‘The body at its resurrection will be the same body, but it will 
be glorified. It will be emancipated from the limiting and tainting 
conditions of matter. It will be a spiritual and sacred body. It 
will be such a body as is necessary to personality, but not such as is 
necessary to material life’ (p. 347). 


With the strong distinction thus made between the con- 
dition of the human body in the present life and its condi- 
tion at the resurrection we entirely agree. It is in accordance 
with the teaching of Holy Scripture and the best Christian 
thought. The clearness with which Mr. Welldon in the last 
seven pages of his book shows what his meaning is encourages 
us to suggest to him that it might be well if, in subsequent 
editions, he would introduce some slight changes in phraseo- 
logy which would make certain expressions less open to mis- 
apprehension than they now are. 

On a closely connected matter we do not altogether agree. 
The doctrine of the resurrection of the body, writes Mr. 
Welldon, ‘is not recommended by such general arguments as 
have been adduced in behalf of immortality ’ (p. 343). Now 
up to acertain point this is perfectly true. The arguments 
based upon the immateriality, indissolubility and intrinsic 
energy of the soul and its affinity to the Divine Nature do 
not apply to the body; and there is a true sense in which 
the body at the present time is a hindrance to the soul’s best 
and highest energies. But this is not all. The connexion 
between the soul and the body is so close that it cannot be 
analysed. The influence of the personality on the body is a 
fact ; the methods of the exercise of it cannot be explained. 
When the immortality of the soul is demanded by reason, is 
there not something to be said for a view that reason demands 
that the soul shall not permanently be deprived of the body 
which has, during its earthly life, been in such close union 
with it ? Moreover, the body is not only a hindrance to the 
soul’s energies. It is also an instrument of the soul’s work. 
The soul in the highest use of its faculties employs also the 
body. In its most profound acts of worship it uses, besides 
its spiritual powers, the material brain. In using the body 
as an instrument, the soul disciplines and trains and develops 
it. Is itnot more reasonable that this work carried on in the 
body is a beginning of a higher state of the body than that, 
save so far as the soul’s own growth is concerned, it is destined 
to be wasted? Philosophic thought by itself could hardly 
discover that the body is to rise from the dead in a new and 
VOL, XLVII.—NO, XCIII. P 
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glorified life ; it may, on receiving this truth from the Christian 
religion, see that it is ‘recommended’ by‘ general arguments’ 
which follow closely upon those by which the immortality of 
the soul is maintained. 

We should have liked to see one of the arguments which 
Mr. Welldon uses to support the belief in the immortality of 
the soul developed at greater length in view of a particular 
difficulty. It is that which he calls ‘evidence from the con- 
stitution of the universe.’ After referring to the argument of 
Socrates in which he contended that ‘all existence moves in 
a cycle, from life to death, and then again from death to life,’ 
that ‘this movement is eternal,’ ‘ceaseless change,’ ‘ never 
destruction, and that ‘the immortality of the soul is a supreme 
instance of a law universal in Nature’ (p. 183), he goes on to 
say that ‘in modern thought the doctrine of the cycle’ ‘is 
replaced by the doctrine of continuity’ and the ‘law of con- 
servation’ (p. 184), so that, as no material substance even 
ceases to be, but ‘ everything is changed,’ ‘ nothing destroyed,’ 
‘the soul survives the great change known as death’ (p. 186). 
It is a possible objection to this argument that it does not 
afford any probability of the personal character of the immor- 
tality of the soul. It might be said that material things do 
not continue to exist as they were before corruption. The 
plant that rots is not destroyed because all the forces in it 
are used by natural processes in some new work. But the 
result of the use of these forces is, not that the same plant 
continues to be, but that it makes the possibility of some new 
existence. Why, it might be urged, should the soul, on the 
other hand, have a personal continued life, so that it is the 
same soul which goes on living? The answer to this objection 
consists, as it seems to us, in bringing into close connexion 
the ‘law of conservation’ and the truths of the personality 
and immateriality and indissolubility of the soul. We think 
that all the matter for this answer is contained in The Hope 
of Immortality. This part of it would, in our judgment, have 
been much more useful if Mr. Welldon had explained at 
greater length exactly what his argument from the ‘law of 
conservation’ is, and then, at a subsequent point, had shown 
how in the union of the ‘ external’ and ‘internal’ evidences 
for the belief in immortality a possible objection might be 
fairly and fully met. 

One of the most perplexing questions in connexion with 
the future life is that of the possibilities for the lower animals. 
The suggestion of Plato' and the carefully guarded statement 


1 Plato, Republic, x. 16. 
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of Bishop Butler ' have set many minds on a train of thought 
tending in ‘the direction of a belief in the immortality of the 
beasts. The subject is cautiously and reverently treated by 
Mr. Welldon. He himself is strongly favourable to the belief 


that the lower animals are, under certain restrictions, im- 
mortal. 


‘ Are these mysterious beings mortal or immortal? We know so 
little of their life here ; have they another life? And is it such as 
ours will be? They are like us, and yet unlike ; near us, yet 
infinitely far ; a pathos, as of defeat or failure, rests on their lives ; 
what is to be said or imagined about their destiny ? 

‘ This, at least, is sure, that neither science nor religion sets a bar 
to the belief or the hope of their immortality. Nay, if the immor- 
tality of the human soul is once admitted, it seems to follow that, in 
proportion as the lower animals are assimilated to man in their 
physical or intellectual or moral nature, the probability of their sharing 


1 Butler, Analogy of Religion natural and revealed to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature, 1.i.21. Mr. Gladstone referred to this statement 
of Bishop Butler as one of the instances of his courage : see his S/udies 
subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler, pp. 87-8. On the same 
subject see Newman, Parochial Sermons, iv. 233-4: ‘Weare then in a 
world of spirits, as well as in a world of sense, and we hold communion 
with it, and take part in it, though we are not conscious of doing so. If 
this seems strange to anyone, let him reflect that we are undeniably 
taking part in a third world, which we do indeed see, but about which we 
do not know more than abcut the angelic hosts—the world of brute 
animals. Can anything be more marvellous or startling, unless we were 
used to it, than that we should have a race of beings about us whom we 
do but see, and as little know their state, or can describe their interests, 
or their destiny, as we can tell of the inhabitants of the sun and moon? 
It is indeed a very overpowering thought, when we get to fix our minds 
on it, that we familiarly use, I may say hold intercourse with, creatures 
who are as much strangers to us, as mysterious, as if they were the 
fabulous, unearthly beings, more powerful than man, and yet his slaves, 
which Eastern superstitions have invented. We have more real know- 
ledge about the angels than about the brutes. They have apparently 
passions, habits, and a certain accountableness, but all is mystery about 
them. We do not know whether they can sin or not, whether they are 
under punishment, whether they are to live after this life. We inflict 
very great sufferings on a portion of them, and they in turn, every now 
and then, seem to retaliate upon us, as if by a wonderful law. We 
depend upon them in various important ways ; we use their labour, we 
eat their flesh. This, however, relates to such of them as come near us ; 
cast your thoughts abroad on: the whole number of them, large and 
small, in vast forests, or in the water, or in the air, and then say whether 
the presence of such countless multitudes, so various in their natures, so 
strange and wild in their shapes, living on the earth without ascertain- 
able object, is not as mysterious as anything which Scripture says about 
the angels? Is it not plain to our senses that there is a world inferior to 
us in the scale of beings, with which we are connected without under- 
standing what it is? And is it difficult to faith to admit the word of 
Scripture concerning our connexion with a world superior to us?’ Cf. The 
Hope of Immortality, p. 196. 
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man’s immortality, though under certain limiting conditions, is in- 
creased. 

‘Christian Theology, it must be admitted, has been occupied too 
exclusively with the influence of redemption upon humanity. The 
truer view is that, as all creation, ze. every created thing, was mys- 
teriously implicated in man’s fall, so all creation is participant in his 
redemption. St. Paul in many passages of his Epistles, but especially 
in the eighth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, conceives not of 
humanity alone, but of all creation as regenerated! by the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. 

‘In the light of this conception it would seem natural that immor- 
tality should be the prerogative of the lower animals as well as of 
man, but that the immortality of the lower animals should be con- 
ditioned by the limitations (whatever they may be) of their own 
nature’ (pp. 197-98). 

‘The considerations adduced for man’s immortality from the 
apparent law of conservation in the universe must be held to support, 
though with inferior emphasis, the immortality of all living creatures ’ 
(p. 201). 

‘When the thought proceeds to Christ’s revelation and to His 
express teaching, especially that not one sparrow falls to earth without 
His Father, and then to St. Paul’s great anticipation of a future in 
which the whole creation, not humanity alone, now “made subject 
to vanity,” shall be enriched with a glorious and sacred liberty, it is 
an immediate inference that the Eternal Mercy has reserved some 
beneficent destiny for the animals. For they too suffer in the present 
life as well as men, nay, they suffer for the follies and cruelties of 
mankind ; and the principle of divine compensation suggests, if it 
does not compel, a belief in regeneration for them. 

‘Thus the conclusion to which the study of the soul in itself leads 
in respect of the lower animals harmonizes with the inference already 
drawn from the constitution of the universe. It establishes a proba- 
bility that they are immortal, although not immortal in the same 
sense as man. Beyond this probability it is difficult or impossible to 
go’ (pp. 260-61). 

These are certainly arguments which seem to show a high 
probability that the lower animals havea future destiny. On 
the other hand, it is natural to associate immortality with the 
possession of the image of God, with the power of free will, 
and with the consequent possibility of the life on earth being 
amoral probation. If there were nothing bearing in any 
way on the subject in revelation, it might perhaps be said 
that the balancing of arguments and probabilities would 
naturally lead to the greater probability being thought to be 
that the lower animals have no future life of any kind. If 
there was any clear statement in Holy Scripture, that would, 


1 Here, and elsewhere, Mr. Welldon evidently uses ‘ regenerate’ and 
* regeneration ’ in a non-theological sense. 
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of course, settle the question for serious Christians. Such a 
decisive statement there is not ; but it is difficult to see how 
St. Paul’s words in the Epistle to the Romans can have the 
full meaning it is natural to attach to them if the lower 
animals have no future life. ‘The earnest expectation of the 
creation,’ he says, ‘ waiteth for the revealing of the sons of 
God. For the creation was subjected to vanity, not of its 
own will, but by reason of Him who subjected it, in hope that 
the creation itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of 
God. For we know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now.’! The words ‘the 
earnest expectation of the creation’ appear to imply that the 
created world has some interest in the future destiny of man ; 
the deliverance of ‘the creation itself’ must have some mean- 
ing ; it is difficult to see why St. Paul chose the special 
expression ‘travaileth in pain together’ (cvywdiver) ? if he did 
not mean that the pain through which the created world 
passes is a pain which leads to new life as the pangs of travail 
culminate in birth. 

Mr. Welldon makes distinctions between the immortality 
to which he thinks it likely the lower animals will attain 
and that which is the destiny of man. He speaks of the lower 
animals ‘sharing man’s immortality, though under certain 
limiting conditions’ (p. 197), of their ‘immortality’ being 
‘conditioned by the limitations (whatever they may be) of 
their own nature’ (p. 198), and of the ‘ probability that they 
are immortal, although not immortal in the same sense as 
man’ (p. 261). To understand his meaning in these phrases 
it is necessary to notice some part of what he says about the 
nature of man. Heregards man as consisting of three distinct 
parts, the c@a or body, the wuy7 or soul, and the rvedua or 
spirit. He considers the phraseology which some students of 
Biblical psychology have thought to indicate that the truer 
division of the nature of man is twofold, not threefold, as 


sufficiently accounted for by a different usage in language by 
which 


? Rom. viii. 20-22. ‘H yap dmoxapadoxia tis xrivews tiv dmoxdAuypw 
T&v vidv Tov cod amekdéxera. TH yap patarornte H Kriots Umercyn, ovx 
éxovoa adda dia rv brordgarra, én’ édridi, tt kai avi 7 Kricis edevdepw- 
Onoerat amd tis SovAcias Ts POopas eis rHv éAevbepiav ris SdEns Tdv TéeKvov Tod 
cod. oidapev yap ort maca 7 tiots ovoTtevater Kai cuvwdiver Gype Tov vor. 

? The compound verb ovywédivw does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament. The simple verb &diva occurs in Gal. iv. 19, 27 ; Rev. xii. 2. 
The noun déiv occurs in St. Matt. xxiv. 8; St. Mark xiii. 8; Acts ii. 24; 
1 Thess. v. 3. In all these cases the reference appears to be either to 
literal travail or to pain leading to life. 
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‘Yvyy or “soul” may denote all that is not spiritual in human 
nature ; it may be set asa simple comprehensive term against tvedpa 
or “spirit,” and then, but only then, it includes the body. Or Wyn 
may be, and often is, used, in contrast with o@pa, to denote all the 
parts of human nature that are not in themselves visible and material ; 
and in this use it includes not the life only, nor the life and the 
appetite only, nor the life, the appetite and the reason only, but the 
spirit ’ (p. 45). 

Adopting, then, this threefold division of the nature of 
man, Mr. Welldon regards the c@ua or body as shared with 
man by ‘all created things,’ the yuy7 or soul, as distinct from 
the wvedpa or spirit, as shared with man by ‘the lower 
animals’ ‘only not completely, but in a certain limited or 
conditional degree,’ and the wvedpa or spirit as ‘the supreme 
human faculty’ of which ‘the lower animals in their nature 
are devoid’ (pp. 199-200). Basing the distinction which he 
makes between the immortality of the lower animals and the 
immortality of man upon this division of man’s nature, he 
infers that 

‘We are justified in believing the lower animals to survive their 
physical death, but to survive it in a condition of limited, although 
possibly progressive, intellectual and emotional capacity, but without 
any development of the spiritual faculty by which man knows God. 
The immortality of the lower animals, if so regarded, is not the same 
as man’s ; it lacks the special determining character of man’s immor- 
tality ; and the conclusions at which it is possible to arrive respect- 
ing human destiny do not, except partially and incidentally, relate 
to the destiny of the lower animals. For as spirit (xvetya) is higher 
than soul (Wvxy), so is man’s future higher than that of the lower 
animals’ (p. 200). 


A further distinction between the future state of the lower 
animals and that of those men who attain to their true life is 
implied in the latter being higher than mere immortality. 
‘Immortality,’ Mr. Welldon writes, ‘is the prerogative of man 
asman. It is an element of the dignity attaching to human 
nature as being made in the image of the Godhead.’ ‘“ The 
eternal life” is the perfect realization of immortality. It is 
the immortal life as lived in conscious intimate relation to 
God. It begins not at birth but at baptism’ (p. 302). 

This is not the place to discuss the vexed question of the 
rival views of ‘ trichotomy’ and ‘dichotomy’! as theories of 
the division of the nature of man ; and, as regards distinctions 
in the immortality of man and that of the lower animals, if 

1 There is, we think, very much to be said for such a position as that 


taken up in Liddon, Elements of Religion, pp. 89-91. Cf. Delitzsch, 
Biblical Psychology, 1. iv.. and St. Thomas Aquinas, S. Z. 1. Ixxvi. 3. 
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such there be, the probabilities of some such view as that of 
Mr. Welldon seem to us to be very great. Yet the diffi- 
culty of understanding that there can be a future life for any 
creatures for whom by the conditions of their nature it is 
impossible that their immortality can be spent in knowing 
and worshipping God affords another illustration of the 
obscurity in which the whole subject is involved, an obscurity 
which is greatly increased by the fact that we can have no 
knowledge of any kind as to the nature of the consciousness 
of the lower animals. We are and must be in complete 
ignorance as to what the mental feelings, if that phrase may 
be used, of even the horse or the dog which is our daily 
companion, are like. 

Mr. Welldon exercises a wise reserve in treating any 
details of the future life. The philosophical arguments which 
comprise the greater part of the book can shed little light 
on them; the Scriptural teaching to which he devotes his 
last chapter says very little about them. Yet he states with 
calm strength propositions for which there is the highest 
authority, the clear enunciation of which is much needed at 
the present day. ‘ The soul,’ he says, 


‘survives in all its powers, intellectual, moral and spiritual. It 
carries with it into futurity the weight of ifs guilt and shame and 
suffering ; it carries also its prerogative of duty achieved and character 
disciplined by patience and faith won at the foot of the cross. 

‘It is because death does not in a moment reverse or undo 
the effect of the earthly life that that life gains inexpressible im- 
portance .. .. There can be no doubt that’ [our Lord] ‘taught the 
supreme value of the present life as affecting the future destiny of 
mankind. To Him the one thing hateful, the one thing fatal, was 
sin : but sin was a taint contracted in the present life ; and to purge 
away the taint of sin was a task so difficult as to demand a divine 
sacrifice . : 

‘Jesus Christ laid down the principle of retribution. He taught 
that sin in its nature implied and involved punishment. Punishment 
must attend evil, as the shadow attends a man. “The soul that sin- 
neth it shall die.” If it is not always apparent in this life that suffer- 
ing is the necessary result of sin, it is because in this life there are 
temporal conditions interposing between cause and consequence in 
the providential order. But it is as sure as the sequence of night 
upon day that every violation of the divine law carries with it an 
ultimate pain ; it must be purged away by fire’ (pp. 304-6). 

‘Jesus Christ associated the law of the divine justice with an 
event which should be the consummation of the world’s history and 
the vindication of God’s providence—viz. His own future advent in 
glory. ‘The Son of Man shall come in His glory, and all the holy 
angels with Him.” ‘Then shall the sentence of eternal felicity or 
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eternal punishment be spoken to “all nations.” Then shall the 
severance of the sheep from the goats take its effect. That the 
ground of reward shall be charity and the ground of condemnation 
shall be hardness of heart is well known: it accords with the Chris- 
tian estimate of righteousness and sin as the two essential factors in 
human life ; but, however pictorial the scene may be as portrayed in the 
Gospel, it brings out in strong light that it is for the “deeds done in 
the body ” that men shall be judged at the judgment seat of Christ ’ 
(pp. 306-7). 

And he draws out, with skill and insight and reverence, 
the ‘conditions of the perfected or eternal life in immortality’ 
for the assertion of which Holy Scripture supplies ground, 
and mentions, with a reserve that gives solemnity and force, 
that the ‘ shadow or reverse of these, with its keen, incessant 
sense of misery, is hell’ (pp. 310-31). 

The problem whether men and women who have known 
one another in this life will have any capacities of recognizing 
and of being recognized in the future life, illustrated in this 
book by the pathetic lines which Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of Constance,! is one of absorbing interest and to many 
of painful anxiety. We have sometimes known it decided in 
one way or the other with a brief and thoughtless dogmatism 
calculated both to pain and repel. The treatment of it in 
The Hope of Immortality is very brief, but it is thoughtful and 
suggestive and profoundly reverent. In Mr. Welldon’s judg- 
ment, the retention of personality means the retention also of 
the ‘ power of mutual recognition’ (pp. 338-39). 

It has been a great happiness to us to read the beautiful 
passages in which it is shown that the conception of death 
and immortality which is involved in our Lord’s teaching 
necessarily implies that the departed retain the capacity of 
prayer for the living and that the prayers of the living for 
the departed are of use in promoting their purification and 

1 Shakespeare, Aéng John, Il. iv. : 

‘. . . father Cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven : 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 

There was not such a gracious creature born. 
But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost ; 

As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit, 

And so he'll die ; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the court of heaven, 
I shall not know him: therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more.’ 
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progress. We have already quoted so much that we must 
quote little more, but we may be allowed two short extracts 
from what is said on this subject : 


‘He who has apprehended the eternal verity of the spiritual life 
will no more doubt that prayer can pass the barriers of the unseen 
world than he will doubt that the spirit itself passes those barriers 
when it is emancipated from the body at death’ (p. 335). 

* Le culte des morts—that beautiful habit and act of the Catholic 
Faith—needs revival in Protestant theology. Protestantism, which 
so well exhibits the strength, and so ill the poetry or romance of re- 
ligion, and is always in danger of losing the delicate flower of 
devotion, has too much forgotten the dead. It has buried them out 
of mind as out of sight. It has not thought of them as dwelling in 
communion with the progress, the sympathies, the aspirations of the 
holy and eternal souls upon earth. It will not have been in vain 
that this essay has been written if it shall help to inspire any living 
human soul with a more tender and constant memory of the dead’ 
(pp. 340-41). 


Here and there we have experienced a feeling of regret in 
reading this thoughtful treatise. Recognition of a primitive 
revelation to the first man might have added value to parts 
of it which, so far as they go, are valuable (see e.g. pp. 64-72). 
We are not quite happy about the reserved sentences in 
which the question of the ‘kenosis’ is set aside (p. 274), 
although we are glad to notice that our Lord’s teaching is 
emphatically regarded as infallible and supreme. We are of 
opinion that the discussion about the representations of the 
future life in the Old Testament (pp. 79-114) needs recon- 
struction in view of the admission that the book of Job is 
‘ perhaps the earliest book in the Bible’ (p. 102); and we 
hardly think that the author, usually so reverent in thought 
and careful in expression, can deliberately have intended to 
say that the ‘conception of a future spiritual existence’ was 
‘tmagined' by the psalmists and prophets’ (p. 119). That 
‘the theologians of old’ ‘could discern in’ human nature 
‘nothing but evil’ (p. 129) is a statement which surely needs 
much qualification. By interpreting the words ‘Every man 
that hath this hope in Him’ as referring to the hope being in 
the man’s heart (p. 160), not, as we think unquestionable, to the 
hope that is placed in God,’ he loses part of the force of what 
St. John says. In some passages, in spite of much that is 
well said about the growth of the soul after death, he seems 

1 The italics are ours. 
* 1 St. John iii. 3: we infer that this is the interpretation intended, 


because the words are printed ‘this hope in him,’ while Mr. Welldon’s 
ordinary custom is to use a capital H when referring to God. 
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to ignore the intermediate state (see eg. p. 201). The sug- 
gestion that ‘the Gospel called St. John’s looks more like 
the work of a pupil faithfully recording, to the best of his 
memory, a master’s oral teaching’ ‘than the work of the 
master himself’ (p. 278), appears to us to be involved in more 
difficulties than it would solve. And we venture to appeal 
to the talented and distinguished author to give the most 
careful consideration, when he is preparing the next edition 
of this excellent book, to the paragraph on p. 9 beginning 
‘Protestantism is the democracy of religion,’ and to the ex- 
pression of some statements on p. 10 with a view to seeing 
whether they are not likely to give readers an impression that 
the value which he attaches to the authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture and of the Church is much less than from much which 
he has here said we are led to believe it to be. 

Readers of The Hope of Immortality must not expect to 
find in it a treatment of its great subject of a dogmatic or 
historical character. The object aimed at in it is to ‘re- 
commend the belief in immortality by such considerations as 
are independent of Christianity, and to prepare ‘the way for 
Christian belief’ (p. 1). The last chapter, entitled ‘The 
Christian Amplification of the Belief, is simply intended to 
show the light added to the belief in immortality which 
philosophy demands by the revelation of our Lord. Of the 
value and practical utility of the work, judged by what it is 
intended to be, we have already said enough to show our 
very high sense. 

Since the publication of this book, it has been announced 
that Mr. Welldon is to succeed Bishop Johnson in the See of 
Calcutta. The post of Metropolitan of India is one which 
calls for the very highest intellectual and spiritual qualities. 
The noble work done by his predecessors should serve as a 
spur to the new Bishop’s energies. The high reputation he 
has won in different spheres may be joined with the great 
ability and Christian spirit shown in the book under review, 
as allowing us to anticipate that his administration of the 
Church in India may be of such a kind as to be capable of 
receiving rich blessings from God. To this end, we may 
express our hope that in teaching and in practical matters he 
will carry out to its full issues the principle involved in his 
strong words : 


‘To a Christian the authority of Christ Himself is final ; it cannot 
be resisted or disputed ; and as soon as it becomes clear that He 
announced authoritatively this or that truth concerning immortality, 
there can no more be any question about it’ (p. 269). 
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ART. X.—CHURCH REFORM. 


1. Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church. Edited by 
CHARLES GORE, M.A., D.D., of the Community of the 
Resurrection, Canon of Westminster, Hon. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. (London, 1898.) 

2. Advent Sermons on Church Reform. With a Preface by 
the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF STEPNEY. 
(London, 1898.) 


SCARCELY anything is more remarkable in home politics than 
the extraordinary change which has come over the Liberal 
party in regard to the question of Disestablishment. At one 
time, not long since, it was held by both Liberal Churchmen 
and Nonconformists that the only real cure for the scandals 
and abuses which were conspicuous in the Church of England 
was to disestablish and to disendow her, and let her reform 
herself without any interference on the part of the State. 
Such an attitude was greatly fostered by Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy of Disestablishment in Ireland, and for many years the 
subject was kept before Parliament as one which must be 
dealt with in the near future. This attitude was adopted 
as well towards the Scotch Kirk as towards the Esta- 
blished Church in England, until it culminated in Mr. 
Asquith’s proposal to sever the Welsh Church from the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, which met with the only fate that it 
deserved. Meanwhile there was growing up among Liberal 
Churchmen a demand for ‘a free Church in a free State,’ and 
the question was seriously propounded whether Disestablish- 
ment could not be obtained without Disendowment. It was 
discussed as an academic question long after it was plain 
that no Government would consent to such a proposal, and 
we believe that there are some who still cling to this method 
as the best solution for our present difficulties in regard to 
scandals and abuses, for by it the Church could reform her- 
self without let or hindrance. But more recently the notion 
of Disestablishment has been looked upon with more or less 
disfavour by the Liberal party, both Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, and the cry of Church Reform has been raised 
in all directions. It is felt now that the Church might gain 
from the State the power to manage her own affairs, and that 
there is no need to disestablish the Church in England, but 
rather to procure for her such a measure of freedom as the 
Established Kirk in Scotland has enjoyed for three hundred 
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years. Mr. Scott Holland in his essay shows himself to be 
alive to this change of attitude, and though we do not endorse 
all that he has said (pp. 123-125), yet we agree with him 
that ‘ now the tendencies work against Disestablishment, and 
are likely to work more and more against it’ (p. 124). 

The reasons for this change of attitude are not far to seek. 
It will be enough if we suggest the following, viz. : 

(1) The continued and increasing activity of the Church, 
exhibited not only in her spiritual life, but also in her social 
relations, a feature which is being more and more appreciated 
by all classes, especially by those who were formerly antago- 
nistic to her. 

(2) The remarkable vigour of Churchmen, both in Wales 
and England, in regard to the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
followed by the strenuous efforts made respecting the position 
of Voluntary Schools, by which the Unionist party gained so 
large and strong a majority at the last General Election. 

(3) The growing sense of the nation that, for times of 
general sorrow or joy, it has need of some recognized religious 
body to which it can turn at once for the expression of 
national feeling. ‘We need some form to which the vast 
majority can afford to rally—some historical body to which 
the State can appeal to give its national feeling some sort of 
national expression.’ ! 

(4) The belief that an Established Church secures for all 
classes the greatest amount of freedom both in spiritual and 
social matters ; that it protects the interests of ‘the masses’ 
as against ‘the classes’ ; that it preserves religion from whole- 
sale decay in remote country villages, and by the parochial 
system insures a definite standard of moral and social culture. 

(5) The disinclination of Parliament to deal with ecclesias- 
tical matters, due partly to the divergent views and interests 
of the members, and partly to the feeling that the Church 
ought to have the chief voice in her own affairs. Both Mr. 
Gore and Mr. Scott Holland have indicated this: the former 
says, ‘ There has been a growing disinclination in the Houses 
of Parliament, and in the civil authorities generally, to inter- 
fere in properly ecclesiastical or spiritual affairs.’ ‘ And this 
tendency, which might have seemed to have its natural issue 
in a policy of disestablishing the Church, has in fact been 
accompanied by a growing perception of the value of the 
historical English Church, as doing a moral and social work 
which the State cannot do’ (p.6). The latter says, ‘ Now for 
the first time, the State seems prepared to abandon the 


1 Mr. Scott Holland, pp. 122-3. 
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Erastianism which blocked the way. It is inclined to say, 
“We will never again attempt to handle theological matters 
in Parliament. The House of Commons is the very last body 
in the world that should attempt to exercise spiritual 
authority,” &c.’ (p. 124). Mr. Lyttelton also points out that 
‘the representative character of Parliament would seem to 
disqualify it from acting as the organ of the Church of Eng- 
land,’ because it is no longer, as it once was, ‘a purely English 
assembly,’ but is representative of the three kingdoms (p. 128). 

As the result of this change of attitude on the part of 
those who once entertained the possibility, if not the advis- 
ability, of disestablishing the Church of England, the demand 
for Church Reform, to be accomplished by the Church her- 
self, has come prominently before the country during the last 
eighteen months. The essays contained in the volume 
edited by Mr. Gore are based upon this demand. Here and 
there leaks out an individual preference for Disestablishment,' 
and the last four essays, which treat of some non-established 
Churches in communion with the Church of England, are 
written by persons who are apparently satisfied with their 
own position. But on the whole the line adopted is, ‘ Let us 
accept the existing state of things, let us work for the benefit 
of the Church, connected as she is historically with the State, 
and let us remove the abuses which hinder her efficiency, and 
make her free within certain limits to manage her own affairs.’ 
We have no objection to this proposal in theory, but when we 
come to consider the details we find that difficulties, some of 
them in our opinion insurmountable, arise, and we are com- 
pelled to regard the movement as academic rather than 
practical. It is, however, well worth careful consideration. 
Of course the demand for Church Reform is not a new one. 
It has been going on any time these last three hundred years, as 
the Acts of Parliament upon the Statute Book will show, and 
Mr. Sturge in his essay on the ‘ Reform of Patronage’ has done 
well to point this out in connexion with the law of simony (pp. 
200-21); but through the silencing of the Convocations for 
nearly one hundred and forty years (1715-1852), and the very 
meagre allowance of ‘ Letters of business’ granted them by 
the Crown since their revival, the Church has not been allowed 
a reasonable share in such legislation for her own good. 
She has been controlled by Parliament, the bishops only 
having a voice in the House of Lords. At the same time, 
within our own times, some useful legislation has been obtained 
for the Church: e.g. the Church Discipline Acts of 1840 and 


1 E.g. Dr. Fry, pp. 312-3. 
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1892, and in the present Parliament the Benefices Act, 1898. 
These examples show that it is not impossible, when the 
Church has made up her mind to correct certain abuses, and 
knows what she really wants to have done, to persuade the 
Government of the day to carry the Bills through both 
Houses of Parliament; so that things are not so bad in 
practice as they may be made to appear on paper, and often 
the delay and the failures which the Church has been made 
to experience have resulted in far better legislation than 
would have been the case had the procedure been made 
easier for her. The constitution of the English Church is so 
complex, by reason of its antiquity and its close association 
with the State, that to attempt any reforms which should at 
all endanger the ‘title’ of the Church would be most serious 
and greatly to be deprecated. Mr. Justice Phillimore 
evidently feels this by the cautious way in which he treats the 
proposals of the Church Reform League : ‘ You do not want 
the Church to be driven back upon any secular body, how- 
ever venerable, for her title’ (p. 150). But this is just what 
our modern Church reformers, if we mistake not, are inclined 
to urge, and there we shall be obliged to disagree with them. 
When we have examined their scheme as set forth in these two 
volumes and other documents issued by the Church Reform 
League, we shall have to ask them, whether it is worth while 
to tamper with the ancient constitution of the English Church 
in order to procure an ideally complete system of Lay 
representation, whereas, practically, we get nearly everything 
that we want done in a constitutional way by patient study 
and effort. 

The plan of these essays, according to the editor’s Preface, 
is as follows: First, the editor (Mr. Gore) states the general 
principles of Church Reform ; then two objections are dealt 
with—the one, whether the laity are entitled to take part in 
the deliberations of the Church; the other, whether self- 
government is possible for an Established Church. After 
that the chief features of the scheme are explained, viz. the 
relations of the Church to the State, the demand for self- 
government, the legal possibilities of such a demand, and the 
plan of self-government proposed. Next follow three essays 
dealing with subsidiary points, viz. Church Patronage, the 
Increase of the Episcopate, and Clergy Pensions, which 
are intended to make the scheme workable. Yo these suc- 
ceeds an essay upon Social Reform as bearing upon Church 
Reform ; and, lastly, there are added four essays illustrating 
the practice of non-established Churches—viz. in America, 
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South Africa, Scotland, and Ireland—in regard to the rights 
of the laity. 

We are told by the editor that the writers of Essays III, 
and XII.-XV., which are ‘ purely descriptive,’ are in no way 
responsible for the contents of the volume, and that Mr. 
Sturge and the Dean of Norwich are responsible only for 
their own essays, viz. on Church Patronage and Clergy Pen- 
sions. This leaves us free to criticize the other essays as a 
whole scheme, though each writer has acted independently, 
and only the editor had seen all the essays before they were 
published (Preface, pp. x—xi). ‘We are responsible for a 
common conviction and a common point of view.’ We have 
a ‘mutual responsibility, but ‘not extending to details’ 
(p. xi). Looking at the general character of the essays, they 
strike us as marked by great earnestness of purpose, by clear- 
ness of statement, and, on the whole, by freedom from exag- 
geration. Some of them deserve careful study apart from 
the immediate purpose with which they were written, and to 
our thinking those of Mr. Rackham, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Mr. Justice Phillimore, and Mr. Sturge are decidedly the 
best. They deal with their several subjects fully and lucidly, 
and they treat them historically: they give the impression 
that none of them felt bound to do more than illustrate the 
general lines of Church Reform, without committing them- 
selves absolutely to any one scheme as the best and only 
possible. 

Mr. Rackham’s minute studies of early Church writers 
have led him to insist strongly upon the constant partici- 
pation of the laity in Church affairs until the conversion of 
the Roman Empire; but he confesses that as the Church 
grew, the position of presbyters and laymen became less 
important (pp. 56, 57), and he appears to be conscious that 
much could be said on the other side, viz. upon the im- 
portance of the Episcopate, both in connexion with Ignatius 
(pp. 40-41) and with Cyprian (pp. 45-56) ; and this evidence 
would point to the need of diocesan rather than parochial 
organization. 

Lord Balfour in his careful explanation of the con- 
stitution of the Established Church in Scotland is obliged to 
guard himself against being supposed to advocate a similar 
system south of the Tweed (p. 79), and though he attempts 
to show that the Kirk, under the Acts of 1592 and 1690, was 
not meant to be a ‘new body’ (p. 80), he cannot get rid of 
the fact that it is in truth a parliamentary creation.’ Lord 


1 That is a point which Mr. Justice Phillimore has evidently in view 
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Balfour and Mr. Justice Phillimore are not agreed about 
the condition of ‘elders’ in the Scotch Kirk, the one main- 
taining that though ‘ ordained’ they are yet ‘laymen’ (p. 89, 
note), the other claiming that they are more than ‘laymen,’ 
because they are ‘ordained’ {(p. 160).! This, to our mind, is 
not an unimportant detail, especially as so much weight is 
attached in these essays to the precedent of the Scotch 
Establishment. 

Mr. Justice Phillimore in his essay on Legal and Parlia- 
mentary Possibilities discusses the various ways in which the 
Church might obtain the power to manage her own affairs. 
One can see that he does not altogether approve of the 
proposed plan of J/egislation by devolution in the case of the 
Church, though he supplies much valuable information about 
the working of this method in other matters, eg. the Charity 
Commission. He criticizes adversely the draft Bill of the 
Church Reform League, calling it ‘merely a sketch’ (pp. 
158,159), and he perceives the dangers of the scheme of 
devolution suggested, especially because of the need of pro- 
tecting certain interests (p. 159). Evidently he would prefer 
a plan which he himself advocated at the Church Congress at 
Shrewsbury in 1896 as less subversive of the Church’s con- 
stitution, and as demanding ‘the mznzmum of change in our 
present system of legislation’ (p. 156). Nor should his 
suggestion about legislation by Convocation, with the consent 
of the Crown, but without recourse to Parliament, be over- 
looked (pp. 154-5); such a method gave us the Thirty-nine 
Articles in 1562 and 1570 and the Canons of 1603. But at 
any rate, as he points out, ‘ letters of business’ granted to the 
Houses of Convocation (and the Houses of Laymen) might 
come afterwards before Parliament as the basis of legislation 
for the Church. 

Mr. Sturge’s essay on the Reform of Patronage contains 
an historical survey of the law of simony and its evasions, 
together with the various attempts which have been made to 
remedy the abuses caused by the sale of advowsons and next 
presentations and by the employment of resignation bonds. 


when he discourages the English Church from changing her ‘title’ by 
legislation (p. 150). Mr. de Winton also felt this difficulty in his speech 
before the House of Laymenon May 13, 1897 (Advent Sermons, App. C.). 

1 In our opinion Mr. Justice Phillimore is certainly more correct than 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh in his estimate of the kirk-elders, for, whatever 
attempts have been made in modern times to discount the character of 
their ordination, the older view, derived from Calvin’s system of church- 
government, was that both ruling elders and ministers were alike 
spiritual persons, 
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The whole sketch is brought up to date by reference to the 

Benefices Bill, 1898, which is characterized as ‘an honest 
attempt to deal with a very difficult subject in a statesman- 
like way’ (p. 222). Mr Sturge has no sympathy with what 
are called ‘ rights of parishioners ’ (pp. 229-30), because he sees 
that ultimately every appointment to a benefice must depend 
upon the bishop, and he points out that recent legislation, 
especially that of 1892, and of the present year (1898), have 
removed the more flagrant scandals. At the same time he 
regrets the action of the Government in refusing permission 
to the Convocation to reform the representation of the Lower 
House (p. 236). 

As to the other essays, we should like to make a few 
remarks before we consider the scheme of Church Reform 
which they advocate. That of the editor (Canon Charles Gore) 
is, as we should expect, lucid, forcible, and strictly temperate. 
It brings out the corporate life of the Church, as it is now 
realized, and the disinclination of the State to interfere in 
ecclesiastical matters. It makes a claim for the self-govern- 
ment of the Church by her clergy and laity on the ground 
of New Testament teaching and early Church history. It 
lays down the functions of laymen, and defines their qualifica- 
tions. It advocates the communicant test even for the 
parochial electors. It would have women admitted both to 
the franchise and to the council. It enumerates the chief 
‘scandals in the Church’ now existing (p. 29). It sees in 
such a scheme of self-government as that proposed only ‘ the 
natural culmination’ of the change of relations between 
Church and State in the present reign (p.3). It deplores the 
apathy of the laity (p. 16). 

Canon Scott Holland’s essay upon Church and State is 
more complex, and occasionally obscure, but there are some 
brilliant passages in it, and it presents us with some para- 
doxical situations. Its best hits are the exposure of Unde- 
nominationalism (pp. 113-15), and the tracing of Secularism 
to its source in the demand for religious equality (pp. 116-19). 
It proposes Denominationalism as an alternative (pp. 120- 
121), and suggests that democracy requires some religious 
organization to express its deeper feelings in times of mourn- 
ing or rejoicing. We should have liked Mr. Holland’s essay 
better if it had not harped upon the social system as a 
necessary element in religion, according to a dictum of Mr. 
Robertson Smith, with which it is prefaced, viz. ‘ The system 
of an antique religion was part of the social order under 
which its adherents lived’ (p. 101). 

VOL. XLVII—NO. XCIIL. Q 
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Mr. Lyttelton’s essay upon the Self-government of the 
Church contains the whole pith of the scheme put forward by 
the Church Reform League, but it does not seem to us as 
capable as many of the other essays. It begins with dis- 
paraging what has been done hitherto by way of legislation 
for the Church through the aid of Parliament. It points out 
the unfitness of Parliament, as including Scotch and Irish 
members, to represent the Church laity of England, and while 
it indicates the vzta/ difference between the Scotch Kirk and 
the Church of England (p. 128), it would ask Parliament to 
transfer its powers in the matter of the Church to a repre- 
sentative lay body co-operating with a reformed Convocation 
(p. 130). This is, in substance, the draft Bill of the Church 
Reform League, and, to our thinking (as we have already 
said), it involves a change in the constitution of the Church 
by the authority of Parliament. If that be so, it is almost 
useless to discuss Who are the laity ? and What shall their 
powers be? Mr. Lyttelton, however, pleases us better than 
Mr. Gore in this one respect—viz. that he advocates Baptism, 
Confirmation, and a declaration of dona fide adherence to the 
Church of England as sufficient qualification for the electoral 
franchise rather than the communicant test (pp. 134-6). We 
foresee one great danger in the scheme put forward, which 
we feel bound to mention at once—viz. that there would be 
no protection, as there is to some extent now, for the wishes 
of a minority. Everything would be carried by majorities as 
in secular things, or by compromise. And, further, Mr. 
Lyttelton is surely in error when he assumes that the parish, 
instead of the diocese, is the ecclesiastical unit (p. 143), and 
this assumption appears to underlie the whole scheme. It 
will be a very sad day, in our opinion, when the Church, by 
the vote of the majority, without the ordeal of a Parliamen- 
tary debate, has a free right to revise the Prayer Book, as 
Mr. Lyttelton desires (p. 140): the examples of the American 
and Irish Churches are sufficient to warn us against Prayer 
Book Revision by a mixed body of representatives. 

Mr. Torr’s essay upon Parochial Councils is a very harm- 
less affair so long as he only advocates the voluntary esta- 
blishment of these bodies, and if he will content himself with 
the resolution of the Bishops in May 1897, we shall not 
object. That resolution was, that ‘ the formation of parochial 
Church councils will tend to quicken the life and strengthen 
the work of the Church’ (p. 178). Such councils would be a 
valuable experiment, and ‘there should be no haste to have 
our council schemes sealed by law’ (p. 179), but they should 
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be altogether ‘voluntary associations’ at first. What Mr. 
Torr says about enlisting the co-operation of the laity (p. 
179) is admirable, but it is not new, and, in our experience, 
there has not been on the part of the lay-folk that eagerness 
for a share in parochial work and responsibility which is pre- 
sumed to be the case by the writers of these essays. Mr. 
Torr, like Mr. Lyttelton, makes the parish to be the eccle- 
siastical unit, and agrees with him (as against Mr. Gore) to 
avoid the communicant test for the franchise. He proposes 
to create two types of council—viz. parochial in country dis- 
tricts, and congregational in the large towns, and to allow 
the incumbent and churchwardens to nominate certain er 
officio members of the council. We see grave objections to 
these proposals: viz. (1) that the parish would cease to be 
the ecclesiastical unit, and thereby the rights of parishioners 
would be overridden by outsiders ; and (2) that the councils 
would cease to have that elective and representative cha- 
racter which is the very essence of the whole scheme. 

Of the essays of Mr. de Winton and the Dean of Nor- 
wich it is unnecessary to say more than that nearly everybody 
will agree with their proposals and welcome their admirable 
exposition of the Church’s needs. We shall have to mention 
again presently the pressing need of the increase of the 
Episcopate : it has very little to do with the scheme of the 
Church Reform League, but it has a great deal todo with the 
kind of Church Reform which we should advocate. And a 
plan of Clergy Pensions is a most necessary part of that pro- 
vision for the parochial clergy which we hold to be of far 
greater importance to the welfare of the Church than an ideal 
scheme of self-government. We think, however, that the 
Dean of Norwich hopes too much from church collections. 
The clergy, like other professions, must make their own pen- 
sion scheme, and when they are adequately paid for their 
work they will do so. At present to urge on a pension 
scheme is like putting the cart before the horse, for it is the 
absence of adequate incomes for the clergy which stands in 
the way of so many other reforms: eg. the dispossession of 
an incompetent parson, because many of the livings are not 
capable of supporting the incumbent, much less of providing 
a retiring pension.! 

But the essay by Dr. Fry, headmaster of Berkhamstead— 
who must not be confounded with the Rev. Lucius G. Fry 
—strikes us as a very vulgar contribution to an otherwise 
dignified discussion of Church problems. It is a violent 

1 Cf. p. 234 (Mr. Sturge). 
Q2 
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tirade against the rich, and an attempt to rouse the ani- 
mosities of labour against capital, ‘the masses’ against ‘ the 
classes.’ It abuses the clergy for belonging chiefly to one 
class of society, and accuses them of not preaching ‘an im- 
partial gospel’ (pp. 299, 304). It holds the ‘gentleman’ up 
to ridicule by a perverted account of what is done even at the 
Lord’s Table (p. 316). It makes the parish priest appear as 
a lawless person whom none can control, neither layman nor 
bishop (p. 310). It condemns the prevalent conservatism of 
the clergy (p. 302). It is clear that no scheme of Church 
Reform less than Disestablishment will content the writer 
(pp. 317, 318). On one point Dr. Fry betrays his ignorance— 
viz. as to the truth about the social status of those who present 
themselves for Holy Orders in the Church of England. Any 
person who has been resident for any length of time in the 
university, or has had experience in a large parish as an 
incumbent, could easily expose the fallacy of the statement 
that men of lower social rank find it difficult to enter the 
ministry (pp. 299-301). The experience of bishops and 
bishops’ chaplains, and those who prepare men for Holy 
Orders, is that the number of those who come from the 
humblest ranks of society is increasing year by year ; so much 
so that there is a danger of our having to put up with a less 
well educated ministry in the near future. But Dr. Fry’s 
brain is evidently turned on the subjects of plutocracy, 
patronage, pews, priestly powers, and political prejudices. 
We cannot think that his essay will at all help the cause of 
Church Reform with earnest men; it is too violent, too 
sweeping, too exaggerated. And we are not alone in our 
opinion, for the Standard in a special article upon this volume 
(June 25, 1898) has already exposed the unfairness of Dr. 
Fry’s assertions. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any detailed discussion of 
the four remaining essays (XII.—XV.), for they deal with a 
state of things which has no parallel in England, and the 
position of the layman in a non-established Church is neces- 
sarily far more influential than in an established body, because 
the burden of financing the whole organization falls upon 
him. Moreover, all these bodies—the Churches in America, 
in South Africa, in Scotland, and in Ireland—are compara- 
tively small and compact organizations, whose interests are 
far less wide than those of the Church of England, which 
represents at the most modest estimate 67 per cent. of the 
whole population. And here in England we can see how 
small bodies, like the Roman Catholics, are able to organize 
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their work perfectly (and it is the same with the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland), whereas the very largeness of the Church 
in England makes this organization and co-operation of all 
the members impossible. Besides, too, these non-established 
Churches, having no relations with the State except where 
rights of property are concerned, can deal with spiritual 
matters without having to consider whether a man as a 
parishioner has any sort of legal right in the Church. The 
only value therefore of their example is to show us how much 
the laity can do if they have a free hand ; but to arrive at this 
in the Church of England we must consent to either Dis- 
establishment or the change of her constitution by the 
authority of Parliament. Now the essayists disclaim any 
desire for the one, but they appear to feel no difficulty as to 
the other ; we, however, deprecate either course. 

We now turn to the scheme proposed, and for fear that 
we should do the advocates of it any wrong, we propose, even 
at the risk of tediousness, to state it in their own words. In 
a sermon on Church Reform, preached in London on De- 
cember 12, 1897, Mr. Lucius G. Fry, vicar of St. James’s, 
Edmonton, puts the case clearly, thus : 


‘For, after all, what is meant by Church Reform? There are, 
my brethren, two distinct and definite ideas involved in the full 
meaning of the expression, Church Refurm—for the term implies : 
First, the doing away with present evils, wrongs, anomalies, or abuses, 
whatever they be ; and, secondly (what is still more important), she 
putting once more into form what has got out of form. ' 


There are, therefore, two main purposes in the demand 
for Church Reform: viz. (1) the removal of abuses, (2) the 
obtaining of self-government for the Church. (1) Mr. Gore 
supplies us with a catalogue of the chief stumbling-blocks 
which ‘ men of honest conscience’ would have removed from 
their path. 


‘ Multitudes of good men have been driven from the Church by 
scandals ; many are still so driven out. For real scandals still 
remain. It is a scandal that the cures of souls should be bought, 
like common merchandise, in the open market—souls for whom Christ 
died. It is a scandal that the Church being what she is should 
be so tied in fetters of the State as to have no freedom to manage 
the affairs committed to her by Christ. It is a scandal that the 
faithful laity should have no power to prevent an improper appoint- 
ment to the pastoral office or to cause the removal of what is no 
pastor but an incubus. It is a scandal that the worshipping laity 
should be utterly at the mercy of an arbitrary incumbent who simply 


' Advent Sermons on Church Reform, p. 140. 
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chooses to cause a revolution in the customary worship. It is a 
scandal that a pastor should be subjected to the unregulated tyranny 
or even insults of some wealthy or violent individual among the 
inhabitants of his parish. These are serious black blots on the Church’s 
system. ‘These are scandals and what is worse, or better, removable 
scandals—scandals which it lies with us to remove’ (p. 29). 


Mr. Sturge, in stating his reformanda, does not go into 
the second point as Mr. Gore does, but deals only with the 
sale of livings, advowsons, next presentations and donatives, 
and with the ‘rights of parishioners’ in regard to the ap- 
pointment and removal of incumbents (pp. 222-30) ; but he 
is as emphatic as Mr. Gore as to the need of removing 
scandals, ¢.g. : 


*“ Abolish your soul-market,” said the Bishop of Ballarat at the 
Nottingham Church Congress in 1897 ; “ your system would not be 
tolerated for a day by the free churchmen of the colonies.” And 
undoubtedly there is so much that compels one’s assent in criticisms 
of this sort, that the task of answering them is no easy one’ (p. 223). 


It will be evident to those who have followed the passage 
of the Benefices Bill through the Houses of Parliament 
during last session that there was a real desire to remove the 
abuses which have been alleged, so far as they touch the sale 
of livings and the appointment or the removal of clergymen, 
and we should suppose that the Church Reform League will 
rejoice at their work being now confined to the one point of 
obtaining self-government for the Church of England. It is 
here that we are compelled to join issue with them ; for we 
do not like their scheme. 


(2) ‘The foundation principle on which the League works is that 
Church Reform should be carried out by the Church herself through 
her own assemblies, and that therefore self-government should be 
kept in the very forefront of our demands. . . . The League main- 
tains that, saving the supremacy of the Crown according to law, and, 
in respect of legislation, subject to the Veto of Parliament, the 
Church should have freedom for self-government, by means of 
reformed Houses of Convocation (which shall be thoroughly repre- 
sentative, with power for the Canterbury and York Convocations to 
sit together if desired), together with a representative body or bodies 
of the iaity.’! 

‘ What is it, then, that I venture to propose? Simply this, that 
the Queen be advised by her ministers to grant letters of business to 
the Houses of Convocation for a specified purpose ; that this pur- 
pose be twofold. (1) To establish Houses of Laymen on a really 
representative basis as constitutional parts of the organization of the 


1 An Appeal issued in October 1897, by the Church Reform League, 
p. 2, and signed T. C. Fry, Chairman, Alfred Holdsworth, Secretary. 
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Church. (2) To formulate a scheme whereby Convocations (with 
the representative element made largely superior to the official 
element) may be empowered, in consultation with the aforesaid 
Houses of Laymen, to draft Bills on Church matters, and to lay 
them on the table of the Houses of Parliament ; such Bills, failing 
an address to the Crown in either House within a given number of 
days, receiving by royal sanction the force of law.’ ! 


Upon these lines a draft Bill for the better government of 
the Church of England was put forward by the Church Reform 
League,” by which it was provided (1) that ‘ representatives of 
the laity of the said Church in every ecclesiastical parish may 
be elected to assemblies, to be called Houses of Laymen, for 
advising in the general management of the said Church ;’ 
(2) that ‘the Convocations of Canterbury and York may 
prepare a scheme granting to reformed Convocations, in con- 
junction with such Houses of Laymen, legislative freedom 
and authority ... in all matters of discipline, organization, 
administration and worship in the said Church ;’ (3) that 
‘Her Majesty may, if she see fit, cause the same to be laid 
before’ Parliament for forty days, and at the end of that 
time, if neither House address Her Majesty, ‘ praying her to 
withhold her assent,’ she may ‘by Order in Council, if she 
see fit, signify her approval thereof, and cause it to be pub- 
lished in the London Gazette, &c. 

In order to carry out this scheme at least three things 
will be necessary, viz. (i.) the reform of the Convocations, 
(ii.) the constitution of Houses of Laymen upon a represen- 
tative basis, (iii.) the consent of the Crown and Parliament 
to this new departure in ecclesiastical matters, other than 
those which come under the Ecclesiastical Commission, viz. 
legislation by devolution. 

(i.) As to the first of these, it can only refer to the Lower 
Houses of the Convocations, so as to make them more truly 
representative of the clergy, and that is a matter upon which 
both Convocations have been engaged during the past and 
present years (1897-8); but the attempt to deal with the 
reform by way of Canon has met with a plain refusal from 
the Government, acting under the advice of the Law officers 
of the Crown. The matter was before the Upper House of 
the Canterbury Convocation in February of this year, when 
the Bishop of Oxford made a weighty speech, justifying his 
own attitude of objection in regard to the proposal to proceed 


1 Dr. Fry’s Paper read at the Church Congress, Nottingham, 1897. 
* Leaflet No. 6. Compare Phillimore’s Essay, pp. 158, 159, and 
Advent Sermons, pp. xiii, xiv. 
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by Canon, and deprecating any further attempt to proceed by 
Statute. The whole speech should be thoroughly considered 
by those who would venture upon constitutional changes in 
the Church, because it shows how little understood the his- 
torical position of the Lower House of Canterbury is, and 
how different is its relation to the State from that of York. 
We are thankful to the Bishop of Oxford for having made 
these points clear ;! for they show us what is likely to happen 
if we begin to tamper with the constitution of the Church. 

(ii.) The formation of Houses of Laymen upon a repre- 
sentative basis, and with legal powers, is an integral, if not 
the fundamental, part of the whole scheme. It is urged by 
Mr. Gore, Mr. Rackham, and others (eg. the Bishop of 
Durham *), that in giving such a voice to the laity we are 
returning to the primitive usage before the days of impe- 
rialism and feudalism. The name of Cyprian is put promi- 
nently forward as the upholder of the lay suffrage : ‘I have 
determined,’ he writes to presbyters and deacons, ‘ from the 
beginning of my episcopate to do nothing without your 
counsel and without the consent of the laity (plebis) on my 
own private opinion.’* It is also urged that in thus investing 
the layman with a share of Church government we have the 
precedent of the Scotch Kirk, which by its Kirk Session, Pres- 
bytery, Synod, and General Assembly, has a complete system 
of self-management, in which the clergy and the laity work 
together. Lord Balfour of Burleigh has shown that ‘ within 
their spiritual province the Church courts are as supreme’ as 
the civil courts in their province, quoting the judgments of 
Lords Ivory and Moncrieff (pp. 83-4). The proposal is, upon 
this precedent, to establish Parochial Church Councils, elected 
by dona fide lay members of the Church of England, and 
upon these to build Ruridecanal, Diocesan, and Provincial 
Councils, in which laymen shall be associated with the clergy 
in all ecclesiastical affairs except matters of doctrine. To 
the Provincial Houses of Laymen statutory recognition would 
have to be given by Parliament, and Parliament would thus 
delegate to this new body its own right to discuss ecclesiastical 
questions, except that it might reject any scheme by addres- 
sing the Crown and praying that the royal assent might be 
withheld from it. 

1 Guardian, February 16, 1898, pp. 216, 217. 

* Address to Durham Diocesan Conference, October 20, 1897: 
Church Reform League leaflet No. 10: Advent Sermons, App. B., 
pp. 179-89. 

* Quoted by Bishop of Durham as above, and by Mr. Rackham 
Pp- 49. . 
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These are the main features of the scheme proposed. 
The qualifications of the electors and the elected are not of 
so great importance, nor is it necessary to discuss the work of 
these councils.' What is of more importance is to consider 
the dangers of this scheme of self-government ; and we have 
already indicated the line we feel compelled to take towards 
it. 

First, we dislike the constitutional change involved in it, 
because we are bound to go to Parliament for statutory 
powers, without which the Houses of Laymen could be no 
more than they are now, viz. merely consultative bodies. 
Parliament, we should have thought, has had more than 
enough control over the Church hitherto, and for the Church 
to go to Parliament and ask for statutory powers for a new 
body is to put the Church in an untenable position. For if 
her constitution is to be altered, then her historic relation to 
the State ceases to be what it was, and her legal right to her 
property might be in danger ; and, further, is it at all likely 
that Parliament, which feels its power over the Church (e.g. 
in such a matter as the reform of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation) would consent to delegate its rights to a new body ? 
Let us say once for all, emphatically, that the Scotch Esta- 
blishment, being dependent upon a statutory enactment, 
however venerable, affords no precedent for the English 
Church, whose Convocation is older than Parliament itself, 
and whose historic relations with the State have no parallel 
in the three kingdoms. If there is to be any change in the 
methods of Church legislation, we should infinitely prefer 
something of the sort proposed by Mr. Justice Phillimore at 
the Shrewsbury Church Congress in 1896, viz. that the 
ministers of the Crown should encourage the Convocations to 
legislate as much as possible by Canons, and that the Govern- 
ment should embody the change or reform desired in a Bill, 
and so pass it through Parliament. ‘This would represent 
the sznzmum of change in our present system’ (p. 156) 

Secondly, we feel that the promoters of this scheme, by 
making the parish to be the ‘ ecclesiastical unit,’ have begun 
at the wrong end. Our study of ecclesiastical history has led 
us to believe that the bishop is the true centre of unity, and 
that, therefore, the diocese rather than the parish should 
become the basis of any representation of the laity in Church 
councils. If we appeal to early Church precedent, surely the 
saying of Ignatius, ‘ Do nothing without the bishop,’ is quite 

1 Mr. Gore describes the functions of a Parish Council, pp. 20-22 ; 
Mr. Torr treats of them at some length, pp. 186-93. 
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as significant as that of Cyprian, ‘I am determined to do 
nothing . . . without the consent of the laity ;’ while that 
utterance of Cyprian himself, ‘the Church is in the bishop 
and the bishop in the Church,’! suggests that ‘he was the 
representative of the whole congregation before God,’ and 
therefore what we should aim at ought to be some diocesan 
organization rather than parochial. Our experience, too, of 
the working of Parish Councils, under the Local Government 
Act, 1894, and of country School Boards, does not encourage 
us in the wish to set up a fresh series of parochial councils ; for 
the area is too limited, and the result of the creation of such 
bodies in too many instances would be to concentrate effort 
upon the parish and to overlook the wider interests of the 
Church ; on the other hand the County Councils are doing 
far better work, because in their larger constituency there is not 
the same danger of petty jealousy and the exclusion of all but 
local interests. One test may be supplied, viz. What propor- 
tion of Church offerings would be devoted to Foreign Missions, 
or to a Clergy Sustentation Fund, if the Church collections 
were under the control of a Parish Council? It seems to us 
that we have at present in our Diocesan Conferences just the 
machinery to meet the demand for lay representation, just the 
organization to educate the lay Churchman in those wider 
obligations of Church life which the ideal of primitive times 
would suggest, viz. that nothing should be done ‘ without the 
bishop’ (cp. pp. 39-41). 

Thirdly, we feel that before any attempt is made to 
obtain statutory powers of self-government for the Church 
in the manner proposed, we must be prepared to deal, with 
‘the apathy of the laity.’ Experience shows us that it is hard 
enough to get the clergy to act together in any ecclesiastical 
matter, but that it is still harder to move the lay-people to 
united action. This apathy may be attributed to long 
exclusion from a share in Church matters, or to the lack of a 
sense of responsibility for ecclesiastical things. It is cer- 
tainly true that the abolition of Church rates to satisfy the 
Nonconformist conscience was the disestablishment of vestries 
and, consequently, of the layman’s voice in parochial Church 
affairs.* And the experience of Church vestries now is that 
it is impossible to get the people to attend them and take 
any real interest in matters which concern their parish 


1 Ep. \xvi. 3, quoted by Mr. C. F. Rogers, Advent Sermons, p. 130. 

2 Cp. Advent Sermons, p. 102 (Bishop of Lichfield), and pp. 115, 116, 
(Canon Scott Holland). 

3 Cp. p. 199 (Mr. Torr). 
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church, unless there happens to be some burning question 
to be discussed, such as the appropriation of pews, or some 
alteration to be made in the accustomed ritual. The 
Church laity have yet to to be educated to take their 
part in Church work, and for that purpose a voluntary Church 
council (such as Mr. Torr suggests) would be as valuable as 
and far less dangerous than a statutory one. Anything 
that will rouse the interest of the ordinary layman in the 
Church should be tried, but we deprecate the creation of 
such bodies as the councils proposed to represent the lay 
element in the Church, until we have awakened the mind of 
the layman to his duties as well as to his privileges. 

Fourthly, we foresee great difficulty in the scheme of 
the Church Reform League from the need of guarding 
certain interests. Mr. Justice Phillimore has foreshadowed 
this difficulty for us, when he says, 

‘ The fullest protection will be wanted for three external interests : 
(1) those who have civil rights in church property, from the Crown 
itself down to the holder of a faculty pew ; (2) incumbents of benefices 
with vested interests, from the bishop to the perpetual curate ; 
(3) Nonconformists of all kinds. If these are protected, the Church 
in and by her assemblies ought to have the widest powers of self- 
government and home rule’ (p. 159). 


It must be allowed that this is a very wide-reaching excep- 
tion to make on the part of one who advocates self-govern- 
ment for the Church ; but we see the force of it still more 
when we hear from the writer’s own lips that he is not a 
member of the League, and that he entertains ‘the private 
heresy that the disestablished condition is, after all, the truest 
condition for the Church”! It looks very much as if Mr. 
Justice Phillimore felt that the cause which he advocated had 
some insuperable obstacles in the way of its realization. 
We feel the same ; for if Parochial Church Councils are to 
have a voice in the appointment or the removal of an incum- 
bent, then both the bishop and the incumbent are likely tofind 
that their rights are interfered with ; and as the bishop must 
be the final authority in respect of institution or deprivation, 
there will be times when he will come into conflict with the 
Parochial Church Council which has taken objection to the 
parson who is to be or has been put to minister in their 
parish. And, further, so long as the ratepayer continues to be 
a member of vestry as in ancient parishes he is, he will have 
something to say as to the right of the Parochial Church 


1 Speech at Church Reform League meeting on May 10, 1897, re- 
printed (from the Guardian) in Advent Sermons, Appendix D. p. 205. 
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Councils to override his privileges. We see in these Parochial 
Church Councils very grave causes for apprehension, unless 
they are to be altogether voluntary, and we advocate the 
larger constituency of the Diocese to be tried first, both as 
more primitive and Catholic, and as less liable to be influenced 
by petty jealousy and local prejudices. 

We should have liked to say something about one or two 
points which have been omitted from this volume of essays, 
but we must scarcely do more than mention them. These 
are (1) the Church courts, to the omission of which the editor 
has expressly drawn our attention ;' (2) the discipline of the 
laity, of which we hear very little in these discussions, except 
in a humorous speech of Mr. Gore on May 10, 1897 ;? 
(3) the incomes of the clergy, to our minds the most press- 
ing reform of all, which meets with only a slight notice in the 
Dean of Norwich’s paper (p. 240), and draws out from the 
Bishop of Stepney a well deserved stricture upon the com- 
parative failure of the Clergy Sustentation Fund in these 
words : ‘The suspicion that something is wrong is increased 
by noticing the extreme reluctance of rich laymen, with a 
few notable exceptions, to give at present to the support of 
the clergy: witness the very half-hearted support given at 
present to the Clergy Sustentation Fund.’* Does the Bishop 
mean that the laymen are likely to defer their gifts until the 
Church has been reformed? It looks so; but we sincerely 
hope it will not be as he fears. 

We pass on, in conclusion, to inquire briefly what sort of 
recommendations may be offered as alternatives to this 
scheme of the Church Reform League. We do not for one 
moment deny that there are many things in the Church 
which demand correction, improvement, even development, 
but they are not quite upon the lines proposed. We are 
very anxious get rid of all those scandals and abuses which 
are connected with the sale of livings, though we know that 
private patronage must involve the right of selling advow- 
sons.! We are most desirous that the lay-people should take 
an active part in Church work. We are as eager as any 
persons could be that good and wise legislation, well thought 
out by bishops, clergy, and laity, should be promoted in the 
Convocations and Parliament for the benefit of the Church ; 


1 Preface, p. xii. ; he refers us to some notes in Appendix A. 

2 Reprinted in Advent Sermons, Appendix D, especially pp. 213-14. 

* Advent Sermons, Preface, p. vi. 

4 Compare Mr. Sturge’s essay, p. 223, ‘The sale of advowsons is a 
necessary incident of private patronage.’ 
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but we donot like the idea of statutory powers being granted 
to Houses of Laymen, because it would change the historic 
constitution of the English Church, and we are not so 
enamoured of democracy as to feel that an ideal scheme of 
representation for the laity is a matter of urgent necessity, 
if it is to be at the expense of bringing the Church of Eng- 
land down to the level of the Scottish Establishment, and 
perhaps forfeiting her ‘title’ to be the legal descendant of 
the English Church. The reforms which we should advocate 
are these, viz.: 

(1) A large increase of the Episcopate upon primitive 
models, so that nothing should be done ‘ without the’ bishop.’ 
Dioceses co-extensive with the counties would be a first step, 
but eventually every large town should have its own bishop.! 

(2) The reorganization of the Houses of Laymen in both 
provinces in two directions, viz. (i.) the. equalization of the 
number of representatives from each diocese (for at present the 
northern House is differently constituted from the southern) ; 
and (ii.) the improvement of the manner of electing represen- 
tatives so as to insure for the communicants of each diocese 
a more direct choice than is possible now, when the election 
is made during the bustle of a Diocesan Conference. 

(3) The reconstitution of Parish Vestries, so as to limit 
the business of the Church to dona fide Churchmen, except in 
so far as parochial charities are concerned.” 

(4) ‘ Letters of business’ might be granted more freely 
than at present to the Convocations (the Houses of Laymen 
sitting simultaneously and acting as consultative bodies, 
though voluntary, as now), and then the Convocations might 
proceed by Canon and obtain the royal sanction. The 
Government, which lately refused permission to the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury to proceed in a matter which concerned 
the Church’s constitution, would not be so likely to refuse in 
matters which were of practical necessity. The Canons of 
1603 show us what could be done in this way by the Church 
if she would assert herself. 

(5) The power of the Church might easily make itself felt 
in Parliament if Churchmen would act together and refuse to 
vote for those who would not undertake to help forward 
Church legislation when it was required. The formation of a 

1 Cf. pp. 283-84, especially the words of Dr. E. A. Freeman which 
Mr. De Winton cites. 

? It must be remembered that the Local Government Act, 1894, did 
not affect county boroughs in the matter of charities ; consequently these 


charities are still part of the business of the vestries, and must therefore 
come before the ratepayers as they did formerly. 
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‘Church party’ in the House of Commons is a healthy sign 
of the power of the Church in the country, but it must meet 
with stronger support from the Church electors, and then we 
may hope to see less inclination in the Lower House to 
obstruct Church bills. 

(6) Lastly, we feel that the work of reform, whatever may 
be hereafter deemed necessary, will be hindered more than 
furthered by any attempt to tamper with the Prayer Book. 
We have seen in the course of the discussions upon the 
Benefices Bill, 1898, that all parties are keenly alive to the 
importance of keeping the Prayer Book as it stands, and of 
repressing all departures from it. When the clergy have 
learned to carry out all its provisions, and the laity have 
resolved to live by its principles, then will be the time for 
additions and enrichments. And we are thankful that there 
is little likelihood of such a bill as that drafted by the Church 
Reform League becoming law, because in our present consti- 
tution as an Established Church we have some security for 
the maintenance of the Book of Common Prayer in all its 
fullness and comprehensiveness. We are content with it as 
it has come to us from the Convocations and Parliament in 
1662; we do not know what it might become if a new body 
had any hand in the revision of it. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Polychrome Bible: The Sacred Books of the Old and New 
Testaments. Anew English Translation with Explanatory Notes 
and Pictorial Illustrations. Prepared by eminent Biblical 
Scholars of Europe and of America, and edited, with the assistance 
of Horace Howarp Furness, by Paut Haupt, Professor 
in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. Part III. Zhe 
Book of Leviticus. A new English Translation, printed in 
Colors exhibiting the Composite Structure of the Book. With 
Explanatory Notes and Pictorial Illustrations. By the Rey. 
S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, assisted by the Rev. H. A. Wuire, M.A., Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. (London: James Clarke and Co. ; 
New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co.; Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1898.) 

In a former number ' we expressed our opinion of the three parts of 

the Polychrome Bible which were published first. These have been 

followed by the part containing the Book of Leviticus, edited by 


1 Church Quarterly Review, April 1898, pp. 215-17. 
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Dr. Driver and the late Mr. White of New College, the joint editors 
also of the same book in the critical edition of the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament now in course. of publication under. the general 
editorship of Professor Haupt. 

The marking of the colours and the division of the text are the 
same inthis English translation as inthecorresponding Hebrew edition. 
The ‘ law of holiness’ is coloured yellow ; the ‘ main body of priestly 
narrative and laws’ is left uncoloured; ‘a few laws which may for 
several reasons be regarded as later in origin than P’ are coloured 
brown (p. 58); what are thought to be redactional additions are 
printed in italics, corresponding to the overlining of the Hebrew text. 

The translation has the merit of bringing out the exact force of 
the original in many turns of expression. It is not, we think, likely 
to be so useful to the general reader as that in the Revised Version. 
Some of the phraseology, though we have been able to see almost every- 
where a reason for it, strikes us as exceedingly awkward, as, for 
instance, the phrase ‘cereal offering,’ surely the less necessary 
because the Revised Version has, very happily, by the smallest pos- 
sible change given us ‘meal offering’ for the ‘ meat offering’ of the 
Authorized Version, which had become misleading. We hope we are 
right in assuming that the adoption of the printing JHVH is due to 
the exigencies of a series and the decision of the general editor, not 
to the judgment of the editors of this particular book. 

The notes are explanatory. Many of them are useful. They 
include a clear statement on the various ‘kinds of sacrifice,’ ‘the 
burnt-offering,’ ‘the cereal offering,’ ‘the peace-offering,’ ‘the sin- 
offering,’ and ‘ the guilt-offering’ (pp. 60-1). They assume through- 
out the critical view indicated by the markings in the text to which 
we have referred. Apart from critical details, some statements appear 
to us open to question. For instance, in the note oni. 2 it is said : 


‘It is a mistake to suppose that the ideas of sin and atonement lay at 
the root of the primitive notion of a sacrifice. Among primitive peoples a 
man who felt himself under Divine displeasure would shrink from ap- 
proaching his deity’ (p. 61). 


It would be truer, we think, to say that while one primitive idea of 
sacrifice was apparently that of communion, there was also in all pro- 
bability the idea of atonement. The sacrifice of Iphigenia is one 
instance of a line of thought which appears to be deeply embedded 
in the whole custom of sacrifice and to have come down from primi- 
tive states of life. In the note on xviil. 18, again, we read : 


‘ At the date of these Jaws a man’s brother was regarded as belonging 
to the same family; marriage with his widow was, therefore, forbidden. 
On the other hand, a man’s wife’s sister belonged to a different house- 
hold and family ; marriage with her was accordingly permitted after the 
first wife’s death. Marriage with a “ deceased wife’s sister” is prohibited 
by English law, though endeavors are made nearly every year in Par- 
liament to get the restriction abolished. Those who advocate its 
retention base their case, however, upon ecclesiastical and social grounds, 
and allow generally that the present verse of Leviticus has no bearing on 


the subject’ (p. 88). 
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This statement is not fairly expressed. There are at any rate many 
who advocate the retention of the prohibition of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister not only ‘upon ecclesiastical and social 
grounds,’ but also because, whatever the meaning of the particular 
verse in Leviticus referred to, the laws laid down in Leviticus 
establish the general principle that ‘inasmuch as man and wife 
become by marriage “one flesh,” a man is forbidden to marry any 
relation of his wife’s family in the same degree of relationship as he 
is forbidden to marry in his own family.’ ! 

The illustrations are varied. There are small pictures of an 
‘ Assyrian burnt-offering,’ ‘Assyrian sacrifices,’ an ‘ Arab baking 
pot,’ and a ‘rock-rabbit.’ There are full-page plates of an ‘ Assyrian 
king and sacrificial altar,’ ‘ Palestinian lepers,’ and a ‘ Palmyrene 
altar,’ and a strange coloured plate of a physiological character of 
the ‘fat of the sacrificial animals.’ This last does not appear to us 
likely to be useful, and, in view of its somewhat offensive character, 
we regret that the editors, if they considered it necessary or helpful 
for the explanation of some details in the book, did not place it at 
the end of the volume instead of in the middle of the text. 

We are of the same mind as before, that the publication of the 
Polychrome Bible is a great mistake. We adhere to the position 
on critical questions connected with the Old ‘Testament which we 
have often expressed. It is fair to say that, on the supposition of 
the critical views it is intended to embody, the work contained in 
the present volume is careful and scholarly. 


Notes on St. Paul: Corinthians, Galatians, Romans. By JosEPH 
Rickasy, S.J. (London: Burns and Oates, 1898.) 


THESE notes on the second group of St. Paul’s Epistles are primarily 
intended for Roman Catholic students. Father Rickaby has printed 
his text almost exactly from Challoner’s 1752 edition of the Kheims 
‘Testament, and he has given a reference in his comments to authori- 
ties which a Roman Catholic regards as final. We may confine 
ourselves to allusions to a few passages of special importance, 
which will show how far these Notes may be consulted with profit 
by the Catholic as distinguished from the Roman Catholic reader. 
The note on 1 Cor. ii. 8 hardly brings out at all the wealth of 
Christology which is enshrined in the phrase about crucifying the 
Lord of glory, but just below (vv. 10, 11) ‘a strong proof of the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost’ is not missed, and with this we may 
compare the note on ‘the Lord is that Spirit’ in 2 Cor. ili. 17 
(p. 160). In the notes on the third chapter there is, curiously enough, 
no allusion to the great fire in the history of Corinth, which probably 
supplied the metaphor for the inspired use of the Apostle, but much 
is said on the phrase ‘so as by fire’ to show how an argument for 
the Romish doctrine of Purgatory is to be drawn from the passage 
(p. 23). The note on ‘use it rather’ in 1 Cor. vii. 21 is given in 
favour of the meaning ‘rather remain in slavery,’ with St. Chrysostom, 

1 Luckock, Zhe History of Marriage, p. 252 (second edition). Cf. 
Watkins, Holy Matrimony, p. 644. 
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. and a useful ‘passage on ancient slavery follows (p. 51). ‘ Because 
al of the angels’ in 1 Cor. xi. 10 is understood of the good angels, who 
ae as ministering spirits expect modest covering on the woman's part. 
ond On the great passage in 1 Cor. xi. 26, which involves the sacrificial 
fe aspect of the Holy Eucharist, there is a curious comment : ‘The 
ay death of the Lord is shown forth by the separate consecration of the 
vA ’ bread into His body, and the wine into His blood, which separate 
consecration is symbolical of the actual separation of that same body 
se and blood, which was the actual death of that same Lord on Calvary’ 
ng (p. 88). ‘That appears to us to require a peculiar meaning to be 
an given to the words ‘body’ and ‘blood,’ and to have a not unim- 
es portant bearing upon communion in one kind. Just below, on 7. 27, 
of there occurs a somewhat ungenerous imputation that the A. V. 
ae rendering ‘and drink,’ instead of the accurate ‘or drink,’ ‘ used to be 
oo maintained for fear of the inference in favour of’ the Roman practice 
ful of communion in one kind. The note on the subjection of the Son 
en in 1 Cor. xv. 28 is an excellent dogmatic comment, while the difficulty 
? of the following verse about baptism for the dead is dismissed too 
a briefly with the curt remark that ‘of the many interpretations of 
oa these words the least unsatisfactory is the literal’ (p. 124). Too 
“se thin also, we cannot but think, are the comments on 2 Cor. v. 21 


and viii. 9, where enough stress has not been laid on the vividness of 
of . ° aig 
the great statement about our Lord’s relation on the Cross to sin in 


™ the first passage, and the implication of His pre-existence in the 

second. ‘The same defect is noticeable in the passages on ‘the Son 

‘PH of God who loved me and gave Himself for me’ and ‘being made a 
curse for us.’! The whole comment on the passage which clusters 

ily round St. Paul’s statement that he withstood St. Peter to the face 
ted (pp. 237-41) is most instructive, both in what is admitted and in 
see what is contended. Without making any quotations we will simply 
nek recommend those who are concerned in controversy with Rome to 
“sail consult Father Rickaby’s ingenious efforts to reconcile the text of 
ace, the Galatians with modern Papal claims.? The note on the famous 
oft passage about mediation in iii. 20 is a model of brevity and clearness, 
Her. but we are surprised not to see more about the Incarnation under 
at the head of iv. 4, ‘made of a woman.’ The rendering of ‘abiding 
tis religious quarrels ’ for aipéves (p. 279) is unexpected. The otiyputa 
he of vi. 17 are explained as St. Paul’s scourgings and stonings (p. 287). 
may Father Rickaby approaches the Epistle to the Romans as ‘in many 
“a7 ways the author’s greatest work—a burst of inspiration breathing 
ugh, upon an apt instrument, the soul of Paul’ (p. 291), and as ‘really 
ably a glorification of the sacramental system ’ (p. 321). Ini. 4 of this 
ach Epistle the phrase about zvetpa dywwotvys is explained as equivalent 
ie to ‘in [#e. by] the power of the Holy Ghost,’ and no alternative 
ani meaning is mentioned ; and in iil, 25 the sense of ‘propitiatory 
% sacrifice’ is adopted for iAaorjpior, because it is said to suit the 
om, context much better, though ‘mercy seat’ is admitted to be the 
CE Bible meaning everywhere else. The seventh chapter, Father 

1 Gal. ii. 20, iii. 13. 2 Cf. p. 295. 
VOL. XLVII.—-NO. XCIII. R 
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Rickaby thinks, contains the speech of an ‘unregenerate Jew’ (p. 367), 
and so he holds that ‘St. Paul is not describing his own experience 
as he was a Christian and a minister of Christ; nor is he necessarily 
writing an account of his state before his conversion. . . . All that we 
can say is that he is describing the state of a Jew, who has only the 
law to help him’ (p. 362). An interesting remark follows on the 
bestowal of Christian grace by anticipation under the Old Testament, 
and a modern illustration of knowledge of the moral law, apart from 
the reception of sacramental grace, is found in the reformers ‘who 
pulled down the Altar and banished the Blessed Sacrament, and then 
wrote up at the back of their Table the Ten Commandments’ (p. 363). 
We note this as an example of historical illustration in a Roman 
Catholic commentary. In viii. 3 we again notice an insufficient 
comment on words which have an important bearing on the Incarna- 
tion and Atonement (‘likeness of flesh of sin’), but at the conclusion 
of that wonderful chapter Father Rickaby finely conveys just the 
impression which is desirable when he says, ‘ We cannot particularize 
any further. St. Paul’s inspired eloquence outruns our comments’ 
(p. 385). The attempt to avoid the dogmatic import of the text in 
ix. 5 by punctuation is illustrated by a story of some nuns who ended 
at dicitur the rubric Hic non dicitur Gloria Patri (p. 389), and ‘ the 
hardening of Henry VIII.’ is mentioned in connexion with that of 
Pharaoh (p. 395). The ‘wrath’ of xii. tg is taken as Divine wrath. 
There is an index of the matter contained in the notes (p. 453). 
We may conclude our notice of a commentary which contains much 
valuable matter, but which is surprisingly inadequate in some places 
where we should expect full treatment of important dogmas, by 
quoting words which we cordially endorse. They close the com- 
ments on the eleventh chapter of the Romans: ‘The more we 
penetrate the real mind of St. Paul, the more we shall be struck with 
awe and gratitude for the unfathomable depths of God’s mercy’ 
(p. 418). On p. 322 there is a slight disturbance of type in the 
Greek of the first line. 


Prayers of the Saints. A Manual of Devotions compiled from the 
Supplications of the Holy Saints and Blessed Martyrs and 
Famous Men. By Cecit HEADLAM, B.A. Oxon. (London: 
F, E. Robinson, 1898.) 

Mr. HEADLAM hopes that the omissions of his little book will be its 

chief defect, and though we should have been glad to see some of 

the beautiful prayers from the Vita Christi of Ludolphus in this 
collection,'! we know that the difficulty in such a rich treasure-house 
of devotion is to say where the work of selection shall stop. The 
sources from which Mr. Headlam has chosen his prayers include 
the great patristic editions of Migne, the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum, 
various editions of ancient liturgies and collects, Baring-Gould’s 
Lives of the Saints, the devotional works of Laud, Wilson, Andrewes, 
1 We do not know whether any of these wonderful prayers are trans- 


lated in No. lix. of the Jesuzt Quarterly Series (Burns and Oates) which 
is entitled 7e Hours of the Passion, taken from Ludolphus. 
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works of Tillotson, Spincke, Dr. Johnson, Swift, Lord Bacon, Penn, 
Donne, the Life of Sir Thomas More, Montgomery’s Aemoirs of 
Steele, and the Private Prayers of Dr. Pusey. Mr. Headlam has not 
always told us when he might have done so the source from which 
the Collects come ; weare left in doubt as to the authorship of some 
of the longer prayers, and we are not told in the index or elsewhere 
who is the St. Austin that is distinct from the Bishop of Hippo and 
the Archishop of Canterbury. The little book is tastefully bound, 
and there will be few of those who pray who will not find much in 
Mr. Headlam’s collection which they are glad to find. 


Philology of the Gospels. By Friepricu Brass, D.Phil., D.Th., 
Hon. LL.D. Dublin, Professor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Halle-Wittenberg. (London : Macmillan and Co., 
1898.) 

PROFESSOR MAHAFFyY, to whom this work is dedicated, took the 

first step which led to its publication. The author devotes far the 

greater part of his space to St. Luke’s Gospel, and makes that his 
starting point, because that Gospel alone of the four is ‘a literary 
production in the stricter sense of the word.’ This theme is enlarged 
upon in the introductory chapter, and St. Luke’s proem is compared 
with that of Dioscorides, and in the next chapter is carefully examined 
from a literary point of view and with regard to its contents. The 
transition from oral to written teaching, or, more properly speaking, 
the work of supplementing and justifying oral teaching by written 
records of the Gospel, had begun, as St. Luke’s opening verses tell 
us, before he himself wrote. It is natural to try to fix the exact time 
when St. Luke was able to put his Gospel in the hands of his friend 

Theophilus, and in an interesting chapter on this point Dr. Blass 

arrives at the conclusion that the date was 56 or 60 (p. 34). He 

states very frankly the arguments both for and against this early date 

(pp. 35-52). A chapter of general considerations follows, upon the 

principles of the New Testament textual criticism. The views of 

Dr. Blass on the great question of the relation which exists between 

Alexandrian and Western texts, and their respective value, stand mid- 

way between the two bodies of disputants in this controversy, and he 

selects what seems to be most valuable from the contentions of each 
of them (pp. 64-5). The remaining chapters of the work are occu- 
pied with a consideration of the textual condition of each of the four 

Gospels and of the Acts of the Apostles. In St. Matthew’s Gospel 

the most important textual variations are those which bear upon 

fundamental dogmas in the first chapter (pp. 86-8). The chief 
matter of Dr. Blass’s book, however, arises in connexicn with St. 

Luke’s Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. It is the great question 

of the ‘double text’ of those two books—that St. Luke wrote one 

copy of each book for Romans in the West, and one for Theophilus 

in the East (p. 102). The discussion of this theory occupies a large 

and central part of the work (pp. 96-164). The writer considers 

that his theory is more easily established in the case of the Acts 
R2 
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(p.:105), and he takes that first, and then proceeds to the Gospel 
(p. 138). Whatever may be thought about the theory in itself, there 
will be no difference of opinion as to the interesting comments which 
Dr. Blass makes upon the very large number of passages which he 
quotes in support of his views. As in addition ‘other textual diffi- 
culties’ in St. Luke’s Gospel are considered (p. 165), it will be readily 
understood that there is much in the book which invites the very 
careful consideration of students of St. Luke’s Gospel, and indeed of 
the writings of all four Evangelists. Upon the text of St. Mark and 
St. John Dr. Blass writes much more briefly, and confesses that he 
has not much to say because of the obscurity of the subject. With 
regard to St. Mark, the writer’s arguments, which are summarized on 
p. 210, lead him to conclude that the second Evangelist is ‘ very 
likely’ to have written some Aramaic as well as Greek works, and to 
make what he sees will be regarded as some ‘ rather wild ’ conjectures 
(p. 211). He does not profess to solve the Synoptic problem, but 
only to make some contributions towards its solution (p. 217). On 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel Dr. Blass writes very cautiously, 
and his last chapter is more useful for his comments on certain 
passages of St. John than for any general conclusions. He prefers 
here to leave conclusions to his readers. At the close indices are 
added to persons, subjects, Greek words, and passages discussed. 


The Making of Religion. By ANDREW LANG, M.A., LL.D. St. 
Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Merton College, Oxford ; some- 
time Gifford Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews. 
(London : Longmans and Co., 1898.) 


THE liveliest review of this book would, of course, be one which was 
written by Mr. Lang himself. Would that we could imagine what 
that accomplished critic in a fleeting period of literary detachment 
would have to say about these chapters on the early history of 
religion, which are to be taken, he says, ‘as representing the Gifford 
lectures delivered by me, though in fact they contain very little that was 
spoken from Lord Gifford’s chair.’ He would poke fun, doubtless, at 
that description of Gifford and yet not-Gifford lectures, and if only the 
book were written by somebody else, what sport would it afford to 
the play of his genius. Here is a writer who takes a vast, perhaps 
we may say the greatest, the most generally diffused of all subjects. 
He collects piles of books more or less bearing upon it from every 
quarter under heaven. With the practised hand of a reviewer who can 
tear the heart out of a book in less than no time, and who yet advises 
you that it is not well to review a book on the same day on which you 
read it, he picks out interesting items from all of them, and uses 
them in his own work with the skill of a born artist. The reader he 
carries along from one topic to another on a stream of delightful 
talk, by art concealing art, and very nearly producing the impression 
that he is treating the subject seriously, and making his companion 
certain that he is the most charming literary man to spend half-an- 
hour withal. Very likely this entertaining miscellany of folk-lore 
will be read and talked about and enjoyed by more persons than 
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Mr. Jevons’s more solid work.'! So be it, and let us enjoy both when 
good fortune sends such books in our way. How an account can 
be given of a book which contains something of almost everything is 
another matter. Mr. Langis no great believer in the ‘conclusions’ 
which the modern science of the history of religion is supposed to 
have reached. There are, he thinks, masses of evidence which can 
be examined from fresh points of view. There are, for example, the 
visions and hallucinations which lent their aid, according to Mr. 
Tylor, to the formation of the idea of spirit. There are, too, the 
accounts of the high gods and creative beings worshipped or believed 
in by the most backward races, which are thought by some to be 
mere developments from belief in ghosts. Mr. Lang suggests that 
the savage theory of the soul may be based, at least in part, on ex- 
periences which cannot at present be made to fit into any purely 
materialistic system of the universe. He also brings forward facts to 
show that the idea of God in its earliest known shape need not 
logically be derived from the idea of spirit, however that idea itself 
may have been attained or evolved. But if these two independent 
positions can be successfully defended, the modern science of 
religion has much ethnological evidence to take into account. We 
cannot do more than enumerate the headings of the numerous 
‘superstitious practices’ and beliefs of savages which Mr. Lang 
examines by the comparative method, and from which he has 
selected such an abundant supply of anecdotes. He first gives an 
historical sketch of the relations between science and the so-called 
‘miraculous’ in the past, and then of the bearings of anthropology 
upon religion in the present. After this we begin to meet with ex- 
traordinary tales. We have cases of ‘ opening the gates of distance,’ 
as the Zulus poetically describe clairvoyance ; savage and civilized 
crystal visions ; hallucinations of apparently sane persons; de- 
moniacal possession,” specially as reported by Dr. Nevins, an 
American missionary, in Demon Possession in China ; fetichism and 
spiritualism. So far Mr. Lang has been entertaining us with certain 
supernormal aspects of the origins of religion. He next proceeds to 
‘matters of verifiable belief and practice,’ and asks whether the doc- 
trine of souls, when once conceived by early men, took precisely the 
course of development usually indicated by anthropologists. From an 
examination of the ideas of God current among low races—their ‘ high 
gods’ and ‘ supreme beings ’—he concludes that these ideas are not ne- 
cessarily developed out of their ideas about ‘spirits’ at all. Not the 
least interesting part of this survey is the chapter on the beliefs of 


1 An Introduction to the History of Religion. See the Church 
Quarterly Review, No. 87, p. 73. On the ‘origin of religion, see also 
zbid. No. 18, p. 345; No. 60, p. 297. 

? Ascriptions of demoniacal possession are not always to be relied 
upon. The present writer once reviewed a volume of sermons of which 
he was obliged to say that they were bad, though there was one good 
sermon on demoniacal possession. This brought a letter from the angry 
author, who said that the reviewer was well qualified to speak of de- 
moniacal possession from personal experience. 
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American tribes (p. 251), which follows after the examination of ‘ the 
African beings.’ Various instructive replies to Mr. Lang’s contention 
will no doubt be made by anthropologists. He himself conjectures 
that one reply will certainly be that he has served up afresh the old 
degeneration theory. He is not unwilling to admit this, for ‘the 
nature of things and of the reasoning faculty does not seem to give 
the lie’ to that theory (p. 293). A chapter on ‘theories of Jehovah’ 
will perhaps be read more eagerly than any other part of the book 
by many of our readers. It contains some clever criticisms, in Mr. 
Lang’s best style, upon Professor Huxley’s Science and Hebrew 
Tradition, and several striking observations which deserve to be 
quoted : 

‘I need hardly say, perhaps, that I have no antiquated prejudice 
against Biblical criticism. Assuredly the Bible must be studied like any 
other collection of documents,! linguistically, historically, and in the 
light of the comparative method. The leading ideas of Wellhausen, for 
example, are conspicuous for acumen: the humblest layman can see 
that. But one may protest against criticising the Bible, or Homer, by 
methcds like those which prove Shakespeare to have been Bacon, One 
must protest, too, against the presentation of inconsistent and probably 
baseless critical hypotheses in the dogmatic brevity of cheap handbooks’ 
(Pp. 314). 

Mr. Lany’s own noteworthy conclusion is that ‘ what occurred in 
the development of Hebrew religion was precisely what the Bible 
tells us did occur’ (p. 316, which we should like to quote in full as 
a very good piece of writing and a very valuable piece of testimony). 
In the last chapter, which contains a statement about Mr. Lang’s 
and Mr. Tylor’s interpretation of the facts of China’s ancient religion, 
the limitations of the track which has been ‘cut through the jungles 
of early religions’ are stated, and the author claims that anthropo- 
logy cannot wisely neglect ‘the systematic comparison of civilized 
and savage beliefs and alleged experience’ of the kind which he 
has described, whatever may be thought of his explanation of them 


(Pp. 335): 


The Priesthood of the New Covenant. By W. H. K. Soames, M.A, 
(London : Elliot Stock, 1898.) 


Tuis is one of the half-bricks heaved at Sacerdotalism, with which 
the ecclesiastical air is from time to time darkened. Mr. Soames 
hurls his missile in the usual style of Protestant agitation, and as we 
have no hope of convincing him, and attach no greater value to his 
pamphlet because it is violently written, and have no intention of 
recommending our readers to peruse it, a very brief notice of it will 
be sufficient. Mr. Soames, as becomes a loyal Churchman, is fond 
of the XXXIX Articles, but he confesses that he finds it ‘a little 
difficult’ to account for the use of the word ‘sacerdotum’ in the 
title of Article XXXII. His attempt to explain away the true force 


* We do not forget that from another and equally true point of view 
the Bible is unlike all other books, and therefore must not be treated as 
if it were like them. 
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of this usage (p. 2) is one of the weakest substitutes for an argument 
that we have seen for a long time, if we except the remarks, weaker 
still if that be possible, in which Mr. Soames avoids the meaning of 
the plain words of the Ordinal on p. 57. Moreover he utterly 
ignores the teaching of Holy Scripture that all Christians are kings 
and priests when he says that ‘no one in the New Covenant has any 
right to the title of priest in the Bible sense of sacerdos (a sacrificer) 
except the Lord Jesus Christ’ (p. 4). And having disposed of the ‘ cha- 
racter ’ of the ministers of Christ’s Church, and, where it has suited his 
purpose,' the priesthood of her laity, Mr. Soames dedicates his 
pamphlet, we presume without permission, to the Church of Eng- 
land. A word or two may be added for the sake of anyone who is 
likely to be disturbed by such a pamphlet as this. The word 
Sacerdotalism, let us remember, is ‘harmless in itself,’ but it has been 
‘surrounded with very invidious associations.’ It ‘is intended to 
disparage what we know to be a great and solemn truth, but it is also 
employed to describe traditional habits of thought or a profes- 
sional temper, which are really due to human weakness, and which 
are not untainted by human sin.’?_ The truth to which reference is 
here made is enshrined in St. Luke xii. 42 and upon that passage 
we observe that if our Lord founded His Church here on earth, and 
appointed sacred mysteries within it as means of grace for all its 
members, it is not surprising that He should exercise His own royal 
and sacerdotal functions through the princes of that Church and the 
stewards of those mysteries. And as William Law so finely said in 
substance in his second letter to Hoadley, what is the Christian 
Religion but a method of salvation in which the chief means of 
grace are offered and dispensed by human hands? Is God likely 
to be offended with His own methods when we expect grace from 
the use of means which He has Himself appointed? ‘The fact is 
that this question of the Christian Ministry is by no means a solitary 
truth, unrelated to the rest of the Christian Faith. It is closely con- 
nected with the great Sacramental Principle of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God, which is in perfect harmony with the elementary 
principles of natural life. To object wholesale to sacerdotalism as 
any system in which human agents or rites administered by them 
are regarded as means of grace of specially Divine appointment, is to 
do much more than contradict the plain teaching of the Church of 
England in her Prayer Book and Articles. It is to be offended 
with the whole mode of the Christian dispensation, and the whole 
system of the Providential care of the world. On the special point 
of Holy Orders it may be well to say that Mr. Soames’s view of the 
Christian Ministry is inconsistent with the law of the Church of 
England that a Roman Catholic priest who has abandoned his 
Popery and wishes to minister in the Church of England is not 


1 The lay priesthood is mentioned on p. 58, where a curious distinc- 
tion is drawn between spiritual and literal sacrifices, and the force of the 
fact is missed that all sacrifices must be offered in union with the 
Sacrifice of our Lord. 

2 Liddon, Univ. Serm. ii. 191. 
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re-ordained, while a dissenting minister, who wishes to do the like, 
has to seek episcopal ordination as being, what he in truth is, a 
simple layman. ! 


Letters o his Son on Religion. By ROUNDELL, First EAR OF 
SELBORNE. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1898.) 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD wrote letters to his son. So did Lord Sel- 
borne, and who but an Omniscient Judge shall be able to measure 
the exact individual responsibility of sons for their personal character 
when they have inherited such innumerable varieties of moral bias 
as are suggested by the contrast of these two noblemen? Such a 
subject is bewildering in its immensity, even if we do not go further 
and introduce equally important factors into the problem by men- 
tioning the permutations and combinations of environment and op- 
portunities, which no man can number. Nor must we be drawn 
into any general consideration of the fascinating subject of epistolary 
correspondence, the stores of history and dogma and knowledge of 
affairs which are scattered in the patristic letters of Cyprian and 
Basil and Gregory, the charm of the letters of Gray or Cowper or 
Sir Walter, the massive dignity of the letters of Dr. Johnson. In 
the present case no general comparison is necessary. For the twenty- 
two letters which Lord Selborne here addresses to his son are too 
formal and limited in their purpose to allow room for the exercise of 
ordinary epistolary gifts. They are short very carefully written 
treatises or statements, precisely confined to the subject on which 
they profess to be written—to religion. And in the opening words 
of the first letter of the series this purpose is explained by a slight 
amplification of the word religion. ‘I offered to write to you fre- 
quently on religious and ecclesiastical subjects, and you said you 
would be glad to receive and read such letters’ (p. 1). An examina- 
tion of the letters shows that the larger part of them deals with Holy 
Scripture from a point of view which is most serviceable to readers 
in the present day. ‘The first two letters are written upon a true 
knowledge of God, its importance and the means by which such a 
knowledge is obtained. ‘There is a danger here, as Lord Selborne 
wisely observes (p. 9) of separating things which ought to be re- 
garded not as separate, but as combined, and the four main sources 
of the knowledge about which he is speaking form the subject of 
succeeding letters. ‘They are in the sphere of Natural Religion, the 
outward light from the sensible universe and the inward light from 
the constitution of our own minds and souls ; and, in the sphere of Re- 
vealed Religion, Holy Scripture, and the institution and ordinances 
of the Church, in which Prayer and the Sacraments are included. 
Lord Selborne quotes the well-known saying of Chillingworth about 
the Bible, and has no difficulty in showing that such a one- 


1 We may refer to the article on Dr. Moberly’s Ministerial Priest- 
hood in the Church Quarterly Review, No. xci. We have not yet been 
able toexamine Zhe Priest and the People, by the Rev. R. E. Welsh, M.A. 
(Bowden), which is said in the Zimes of September 26, 1898, to be 
written ‘from a strong Evangelical standpoint.’ 
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sided and exclusive sinealiaiin of the Bibie, as if it were the 
only source of religious knowledge, is by no means confirmed 
by the Bible itself, and ‘has tended greatly towards division and 
variety of doctrine in the Church, and to substitute an intel- 
lectual and emotional for a practical and historical conception 
of the Christian religion’ (p. 11). He does not lose sight of 
the fact which is often forgotten that Chillingworth’s dictum not 
only ignores the Church, which everybody knows, but also shuts 
out both the outward and inward lights of Natural Religion (see 
p. 14), which are very distinctly recognized in the Bible as true and 
real revelations of God to man. Chillingworth therefore dishonours 
reason, and on this account is akin to the extreme Papal view which 
refuses to private reason any place in the interpretation of Scripture. 
The seventh letter (p. 46) is a general introduction to revealed 
religion, and as to the possibility of revelation it is well said that ‘ it 
is certainly not more difficult to believe that God can impress upon 
the mind of man, through all or any of the faculties by which it is 
enabled to receive intelligence, any knowledge which it is His Will 
to impart, than to believe that God created the mind itself with those 
faculties’ (pp. 48-9). In due course, therefore, the writer proceeds 
to consider the special revelation, or revelations from God to man in 
Holy Scripture. 


‘Christians acknowledge the Scriptures as “the Word of God” and 
habitually speak of them as “ inspired.” Less cannot be meant by this 
than that what in those books is recorded as Divine revelation really is 
so, and that the substance of the information contained in them con- 
cerning spiritual things is true, and to be certainly believed. But it is 
not inconsistent with that belief, that as to much of the form and 
incidental matter of those books, the human faculties of the men who 
wrote them may have been left free’ (p. 60). 


This subject is enlarged upon in the three next letters, in which Lord 
Selborne discusses the testimony of the New Testament to the Old, 
the testimony of the New Testament to the inspiration of the pro- 
phetical Scriptures in particular and of its own writers, and the in- 
spiration and authority of the writers of the New Testament (pp. 69, 
77, 85). The remaining letters all refer to Biblical criticism, first 
scientific, and then literary. In a passage of great skill the writer 
has translated the order of phenomena set before us in the first 
chapter of Genesis into the terms of natural philosophy (p. 112), 
and has made equally useful remarks upon the history of the Flood 
and the human chronology of the book of Genesis (pp. 119, 122). 
In summing up his observations upon the supposed discrepancies 
between Scripture and the discoveries of science, Lord Selborne 
says that ‘there are no discrepancies of that kind, of such a nature, 
or established by such evidence, as to be of any real weight or im- 
portance’ (p. 137). The literary criticisms which are discussed in 
the concluding four letters are concerned with internal alleged dis- 
crepancies (p. 137), or with the authorship or date of the books of 
Scripture (p. 144). A wholesome warning very necessary for these 
times is given in the reminder that ‘it is no very difficult exercise 
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of learned ingenuity to suggest plausible reasons for doubting the 
authorship or date of almost any ancient book which it suits the 
theorist to call in question’ (p. 145). Not less desirable is it that 
we should be told that all philological criticism of the Hebrew of 
the Bible can only be founded upon the internal evidence of the 
sacred books themselves, since there is no other Hebrew literature 
before the Christian era (p. 151), and further that the language in 
which these books are written varies singularly little from the earliest 
to the latest (p. 156). These and other comments on authorship 
and date are points which were suggested to the writer in his own 
study of Scripture, and he was right in supposing that they were 
‘material to help anyone from being perplexed by captious objec- 
tions. These letters, written by one who was accustomed to test 
the value of arguments and to weigh his words before he spoke, 
ought to exercise a wide influence for good if they are put into the 
hands of men who are disturbed by the various modern theories, 
especially of Biblical criticism, which Lord Selborne undertook to 
investigate. 


The Irish Liber Hymnorum. Edited from the Manuscripts, with 
Translations, Notes, and Glossary. By J. H. Bernarp, D.D., 
and R. Arxinson, LL.D. Vol. I., Text and Introduction ; 
Vol. II, Translations and Notes ; forming vols. xiii. and xiv. of 
the publications of the Henry Bradshaw Society. 


By the issue of these two volumes the Henry Bradshaw Society 
fully maintains and enhances its reputation, and fills up a gap which 
has long been recognized to exist among liturgical publications. 

Though not so ancient a compilation nor so ancient a manu- 
script as the Antiphonary of Bangor, this book of hymns surpasses 
that Antiphonary in interest in two respects—in the greater width 
and variety of its contents—and in its preservation of many hymns, 
prefaces, and notes in the Irish language. 

Its liturgical and linguistic importance was recognised nearly fifty 
years ago by the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, for which 
body about two-thirds of the contents were printed and edited by 
one of the most learned Irish scholars of that day, Dr. J. H. Todd, 
in 1855 and 1869. But Dr. Todd died ; the Society for which he 
worked ceased to exist ; and the undertaking was never finished. 
Now the Henry Bradshaw Society has sprung into existence and has 
completed the unfinished work. No more accomplished editors 
could have been found than the two distinguished members of 
Trinity College, Dublin, whose names appear on the title page, 
and they had larger apparatus criticus to work on and a wider 
acquaintance with the contents of the Irish manuscripts, both litur- 
gical and otherwise, than it was possible for Dr. Todd to possess. 

There are two ancient manuscript copies of the Liber Hymnorum 
in existence, both of them extremely difficult to date with precision. 

The older and larger manuscript (T) in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, is assigned by the editors to the earlier part of the 
eleventh century. 
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The second manuscript (F), now in the library of the Franciscan 
Convent, Merchants’ Quay, Dublin, is about fifty years later, It 
includes two Irish and five Latin pieces which are not in T, which 
have been printed after T in the second volume. One piece has been 
added by the editors which was neither in T or P, the famous 
Lorica Gilde. It needed no apology for including it in the present 
volumes. Wecould have wished that the Hiésperica Kamina had 
also been added ; but it was excluded, presumably on account of its 
length. Yet its obscure Latin as well as its Celtic origin would 
have made it a not unfitting companion for some of the pieces con- 
tained in these volumes. 

The compilation of the Zier Hymnorum may be assigned to the 
same century as the surviving manuscripts of it. It is not an office 
book for Divine Service ; if it were it would be of greater interest, 
from a liturgical point of view, than it is ; but it is impossible that 
such a disarranged collection of Hymns, Canticles, Lections, 
Collects, Prefaces, Anthems, Marginalia, Glosses, &c., can ever 
have been intended for use as a Choir Office Book, or a Church 
Service Book of any kind. The conclusion suggested as the most 
probable one by Dr. Bernard in the Introduction to vol. i. is, no 
doubt, the true one—namely, that it is a compilation put together by 
Irish monks, who were anxious to preserve a memory of the past, in 
an age when the last vestiges of the old Celtic rite and of liturgical 
and ritual independence were on the eve of being swept away by 
St. Malachi, 1075-1148, the great Romanizing Bishop or Archbishop 
of Armagh. But was it ignorance or was it a desire to find Rome 
everywhere which made the glossator both in T and F explain 
‘Letha,’ whichis the Irish word for ‘ Brittany,’ as ‘ Rome,’ confusing 
it with ‘ Latium‘? This is found in line 164 of the Irish Hymn of 
St. Broccan in praise of St. Bridget, a hymn which claims to have 
been composed in the seventh century, a date which our editors are 
not inclined to dispute (vol. i. p. 125, vol. ii. p. 189). 

But a hymn which in its original form may have been composed 
at a very early date may have been considerably altered before it was 
incorporated in the Liter Hymnorum. ‘This fact is well illustrated 
by the Irish Hymn of St. Colman Mac Ui Cluasaigh. That saint 
died in 651, but his hymn, as here presented, contains this line 
(line 37 ; 1. 27, it. 14): 

‘May Mary, Joseph, watch over us e¢ sfiritus Stephani. 


Now, as the editors pertinently remark, the name of St. Joseph 
of Nazareth does not make its appearance in Western martyrologies 
till the ninth century. It did not appear in Anglican kalendars till 
the eleventh century (Leofric Missal, p. li). St. Joseph was not 
generally invoked in formulz of devotion till later still. It is against 
all evidence and against all probability that such a line as that 
quoted above can have been part of a hymn composed in the seventh 
century. Add to this that an Irish gloss on line 47 tells us that the 
last stanza but one in this hymn was composed by Mugron, who 
was the thirtieth successor of St. Columba, and Abbot of Iona, 
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964-980. Thus this tell-tale hymn gives us irrefutable internal 
evidence that the Liber Hymnorum cannot be earlier than quite the 
close of the tenth century, and in all probability cannot be earlier than 
the eleventh century, to which our editors assign it. Their conclusion 
is fortified by,Irish linguistic evidence, scattered over the volume, but 
of too technical a character to be reproduced in detail here. 

Many of the pieces included in the Liber Hymnorum are of great 
antiquity and of the highest importance linguistically, historically, 
and devotionally. This review would extend to inordinate length 
were we to attempt to discuss the interesting questions raised by the 
Hymn of St. Sechnall in praise of St. Patrick (No. 1) ; the Hymns 
of St. Columba (Nos. 14, 15, 16), including the famous A/tus 
Prosator; the Hymn of St. Fiacc in praise of St. Patrick (No. 19), 
and the Hymn or Lorica of St. Patrick, usually but with doubtful 
correctness known as ‘Faeth Fiada,’ or ‘The Deer’s Cry.’ It is 
pleasant to read that the editors agree in regarding the vernacular 
hymn as a genuine composition of St. Patrick. 

Both Dr. Bernard’s Introduction to vol. i., with his catalogue and 
description of Irish and other manuscripts made use of, and Dr. 
Atkinson’s Essay on the Metrical Systems of the Latin and Irish 
Hymns prefixed to vol. ii. are models of accurate scholarship. The 
latter deserves a review to itself. ‘The allusions to previous workers 
in the same field are frequent and generous, Dr. Whitley Stokes and 
Mr. Warren are often cited, and the more recent contributions to 
Celtic liturgiology and archeology by Dr. Lawlor and Mr. MacGregor 
have been acknowledged and referred to. Certain ingenious but 
rather perilous suggestions of Mr. Henry Bradshaw (il. 123), Mr. 
Nicholson (1i. 176), and Mr. Olden (ii. 186) are mentioned as they 
deserved to be, but gently laid on one side. 

Some errata in a work of such magnitude and complexity were 
unavoidable, but we have only noticed one which can be called 
serious—-namely, on p. 140, line 5, where for ‘ Lauds’ read ‘ Vespers.’ 
There are good indices of personal and place names at the end of 
vol. ii., not quite perfect, for Quieranus, Queranus, and Keranus, all 
on p. 219, are alike unindexed under those forms. The paragraph 
at the bottom of p. 205 shows a misapprehension of Mr. Warren’s 
meaning on a small point not without epigraphical interest and sig- 
nificance. What Mr. Warren has collected are instances of the use 
by Celtic scribes of the motto ‘ Zz nomine Dei summi, not simply 
‘In det nomine,’ as in vol. i. p. 127, among the Note of T. 

Where so much is given it seems unfair to ask for more, but 
students would have welcomed an Index of subject-matters, and of 
such strange Latin words as iduma for manus, Virgilius for Pleiades, 
tithis for oceanus, &c. Kc. There is a glossary to the Irsh words 
in the Irish hymns and in the ‘ Amra Coluim Cille.’ 

It would have been helpful if the heading and running titles had 
been the same in both volumes, or if they had corresponded literally. 
The title ‘ Hymnus S. Colmani mic Ui Cluasaigh’ in vol. i. p. 26 
becomes the ‘Hymn Sen Dé’ in vol. ii. p. 115 ; the ‘Hymnus S. 
Fiechi in laudem S. Patricii,’ vol. i. p. 97, becomes the ‘ Hymn 
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Genair Patraic’ in vol. ii. p. 175. In volumes the use of which 
involves much cross reference there should have been as little 
diversity of title as possible. 


Priestly Ideals. By the Rev. W. C. E. NeEwsotrt, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. (London : Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1898.) 


‘THOSE who are acquainted with Canon Newbolt’s admirable Speculum 
Sacerdotum will be prepared for the ideal of the priestly life which 
is presented in these Lectures, delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral last 
Lent. The highest conception of the priestly commission is regarded 
as a demand for the strictest self-discipline, the most earnest prayer. 
‘The book is directly addressed to those who share the writer’s belief 
in the dignity of their office ; but we should be thankful if it were to 
fall into the hands of some of those who suppose that sacerdotalism 
implies arrogant contempt of the laity, a desire for dominion over 
the consciences of weak persons, and a devotion to ritual. It may, 
indeed, be too much to hope that such persons will read the book, 
for they usually adopt the safe course of reading nothing but that 
with which they are sure to agree ; but at least we may hope that 
priests who study such teaching will be able to commend true priest- 
craft to a nation which, if it is often ignorant, is generous in its 
recognition of sincerity and devotion. 

The Lectures deal with ‘ subjects of practical importance, rather 
than of theological or doctrinal significance’ (Pref. p. vii), and 
instruct the Priest in his private devotions, in his church, in his 
dealings with penitents, in his parish, in his life and conversation. 
A work of this sort does not lend itself to the reviewer. Its proper 
place is not the study table but the prayer desk. We shall do all 
that we are competent to do if we commend it to our clerical readers 
with a few remarks on its distinctive tone. 

It is, first of all, firmly based on Catholic theology, assuming that 
its readers are not in search of a religion, or satisfied with a religion 
of emotion, but in possession of the religion of Christ and His 
Church. Spiritual religion is not to be secured by abandoning forms 
and Creeds, but by realizing the truths which they involve. ‘Taking, 
for instance, as his text the prayers which are usually said at vesting 
for the Holy Eucharist, Canon Newbolt enforces ‘the Eucharistic 
Vestments of a Spiritual Life’: the Amice of defence against intel- 
lectual and spiritual temptation, the Alb of purity, the Girdle of 
temperance (he who wears it ‘is not the slave of any habit, however 
innocent in itself’), the Stole of humility as the servant of God and 
the flock, the Chasuble of being ‘ wrapped up in Christ,’ the Maniple 
of sympathetic service (p. 44). 

Being thoroughly Catholic, Canon Newbolt is thoroughly Anglican, 
In the English portion of His Church God has placed us : here we 
have our special difficulties, surely also our special privileges. To be 
faithful in our use of what we have, and not to hanker after that 
which we have not, is the way to discover unexpected wealth in 
poverty rightly used. 
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We will not summarize, for they are none too long, the burning 
words in which the writer insists on personal devotion, prayer, peni- 
tence, self-discipline. We are warned against allowing our own pre- 
dilections to make us disregard the feelings—perhaps the prejudices 
-—of our people. The church which seems so ugly to us, the 
service which seems so bald, may be entwined with very sacred 
memories ; and improvements should be carried out with tender and 
unselfish conservatism (p. 36). We see reason to hope that this duty 
is less often forgotten than it was ; and we believe that more heart- 
aches have been caused by the introduction of choral services when 
imperfectly rendered than by the introduction of vestments. There 
are some weighty cautions (p. 33) against overlaying the service with 
too elaborate music, which come with special force from a canon of 
the church which is said to have the best music in Christendom. 
The parish priest may not be musical, but probably he is as musical 
as the mass of his congregation ; and if he were to discourage all 
musical display which surpasses his own appreciation he would 
probably save his people from what they cannot appreciate. Good 
music is not necessarily elaborate ; and elaborate music often exceeds 
the capacity of a choir, as it does that of a congregation. 

Emphatically giving the Holy Eucharist its place as the supreme 
Christian worship, Canon Newbolt gives much needed warnings 
against disparagement of the Divine office (p. 46). No doubt the 
arrangement of the Sunday forenoon service is full of difficulty. It 
is difficult to get languid and lukewarm people who pass as Church- 
men to attend a long service, especially at the late hour which has 
become traditional. We suspect there are ¢wo weak points in 
Anglican practice suggested by the letter of a Londoner, who wrote 
from the country, ‘I do not think the Church here is Church of 
England, for there was no Mass on Sunday, and they had in the 
morning a service something like Evensong.’ England owes too 
much to the constant recitation of the Psalter and reading of the 
Bible for the Divine office to be pushed into a corner to make 
ampler room for the Eucharist. 

Canon Newbolt is rightly urgent (p. 51) against underrating the 
ministry of preaching, and especially against the careless, the comical, 
and the topical sermon. ‘That he does not deny all place to humour 
in a sermon is clear from his own style, which has many instances of 
the Christian use of sarcasm and epigram ; but such things, safe in 
the hands of a master, degenerate in the hands of an imitator. He 
maintains that ‘every Priest who is in earnest can preach’ (p. 56), 
and, in a sense, he is right ; but in a parish where there are many 
priests it would surely be well so to allot the work that he who 
teacheth may wait on his teaching. We find an opportune warning 
(p. 77) against a practice which may be growing as confessions 
become more abundant—that of merely giving absolution without 
‘further comfort or counsel.’ At certain seasons, no doubt, it may 
be difficult to find time for counsel; and at all seasons the con- 
fessional is not the place for a sermon or a conversation ; but if 
absolution be not a mere sentence, but the bestowal of the precious 
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Life-blood of Christ, it seems proper as a rule to give some instruc- 
tions as to the way in which the Gift should be employed. If 
absolution says to the lame man ‘rise up,’ counsel adds ‘and walk.’ 
We notice with pleasure some wise remarks upon the assertion that 
confession weakens the will: ‘ No—that which weakens the will is 
sin—the deadly warp of sin. But confession of sin, that never 
weakens the will, and never can. The perpetual seeking for advice 
and for some pleasant remedy which is powerless against the deep- 
seated evil—these may be dangerous’ (p. 77). 

We wish there were more advice about study, so often pushed 
aside by external duties; and about the way in which general 
reading may be subservient to priestly work. Canon Newbolt bids 
us indeed read the newspaper, lest we should be out of touch with 
our people in their interests (p. 125) ; but he does not point out how 
the study of a good novel unravels for the young priest the intricacies 
of the human heart, and gives him at his first start something of that 
knowledge of men which he will gradually amplify in his visiting and 
in the confessional. Only it must be a good novel, and studied, not 
merely read for amusement. An excellent priest has told us how 
much he owes to a careful reading of Zhe Ring and the Book at the 
bidding of his first vicar. 

We cannot better express our appreciation of this work than by 
hoping that the writer will follow it up with further instructions on 
the priestly life. 


Four Lectures on the Early History of the Gospels. By the Rev. J. 
H. Wiikinson, M.A., Rector of Stock Gaylard, Dorset. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1898.) 


Ir is gratifying to note that a book of this kind issues from a country 
parsonage, because it shows that the work of a rural parish is no real 
hindrance to theological studies where there is the will to pursue 
them ; and it is still more gratifying to observe that these lectures 
were delivered in a village (Milborne Port) during Advent 1897, 
because the subject discussed implies that the lecturer must have 
had a more intelligent audience, whether of clergy or lay folk, than 
is usually to be found in country districts, since the argument put 
forward enters upon ground not ordinarily familiar to Church people. 
Of course it must always be interesting to those who know and 
love the Four Gospels to learn anything about their early history, and 
to search out, if possible, their origin, but when this study is pursued, 
“as by Mr. Wilkinson, with a careful investigation of Harnack’s and 
Zahn’s researches, and with a presumed knowledge among his 
hearers of the literature, patristric or apocryphal, current during the 
first two centuries, and in many instances only of recent years 
brought to light, the danger is that the audience is carried a little 
beyond its depth, and therefore the lecturer does not experience that 
ordeal of intelligent criticism which is so important for keeping him 
back from hasty conjectures and making him take each step in his 
argument firmly and cautiously. If we mistake not, we perceive 
the effect of the absence of such criticism in these lectures. Mr. 
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Wilkinson is apt to be carried away by the assumptions and infer- 
ences of German criticism, and is ready to jump at conclusions 
prematurely. Not that his lectures are uninteresting (far from it !), 
and not that he has failed to give careful attention to the whole 
question before him-—-so much so that we feel that he could tell us 
much more than he does—but the presence of a more critical 
audience might have made him more cautious and less ready to 
accept conjectures, and then to build upon them. 
It is characteristic of the present age to look for a documentary 
basis for all Biblical literature, whether Hebrew or Christian, and 
the same methods which have been applied to the Pentateuch are 
now being employed in determining the origin of the Gospels. 
}One good thing, however, has come out of this inquiry, viz. that 
_we have the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel established almost to 
a certainty, with its date fixed at the close of the first century 
(cf. pp. 2, 26, 99), but at the same time the confusion which has been 
caused in the question of the relations between the Synoptic Gospels 
is well-nigh bewildering, and we cannot allow that Mr. Wilkinson 
has done much to elucidate this subject. We are not disposed to 
attach the importance that he does to the Zogta of Papias, the 
Gospel of Peter, or the ‘ Memoirs’ of Justin Martyr. We think that 
the whole inquiry into the origin of the Synoptic Gospels ought to 
be conducted ‘ascendendo’ rather than ‘ descendendo’ (the latter is 
Mr. Wilkinson’s plan)—that is to say, starting from the acknowledged 
existence of our Four Gospels at the close of the second century, for 
which Irenzeus, the Muratorian fragment (the value of which is 
discounted by Mr. Wilkinson), and Tatian’s Diatessaron are sufficient 
witnesses, it would be quite possible to trace these Four Gospels back 
to a much earlier date, at least until they became enshrouded in the 
darkness of that ‘tunnel’ (Preface, p. v) of which the other end is 
in the Apostolic age. Then, if St. John’s Gospel be accepted as 
authentic, it will scarcely be denied that the existence of other 
Gospels is implied by its contents and its omissions ; and we are 
prepared to claim great consideration for the theory of the ‘Oral 
Gospel,’ so ably advocated by the present Bishop of Durham in his 
| Introduction to the Study of the Four Gospels. ‘This ‘ Oral Gospel’ 
will account for all that is common to and much that is variable in 
the writings of the Synoptists, and there will be no need to seek for 
the origin of St. Matthew’s Gospel in apocryphal documents. Tradi- 
tion is pretty well conclusive as to its Aramaic original, and the ex- 
istence of other so called ‘ Gospels,’ upon which Mr. Wilkinson leans 
so much, is to our thinking a witness to those authenticated Gospels 
which were used by the Church, just as Marcion’s Gospel, being a 
mutilated edition of St. Luke’s, is a signal witness to the genuine 
Gospel known in the Church. This apocryphal literature is of the 
greatest value as evidence for the Four Gospels, and it throws some 
light upon the contents of the apostolical Gospel which was delivered 
orally, but it hardly warrants our assuming, as Mr. Wilkinson 
appears to do, that once upon a time our Gospels were of the same 
kind as these documents now being brought to light. 
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The plan of these lectures is to trace the Gospels (1) in Palestine 
before 100 A.D. ; (2) in Egypt, ¢. 100-150 A.D. ;(3) in Rome, ¢. 150-200 
A.D. ; (4) in Syria after 170 A.p. In the first lecture the Hebrew 
Logia of St. Matthew, ¢. 40 a.p., are regarded as the basis of the Four 
Gospels ; St. John is dated ¢. 100 A.D., and the other three in their 
present form ¢. 100-115 A.D.; and the four chief uncanonical 
Gospels, viz. according to the Hebrews, of the Ebionites, according 
to the Egyptians, and of Peter, are attributed to the same ultimate 
source, viz. the Hebrew Logia. Of the origin of these Logia Mr. 
Wilkinson’s account is— 

‘It is written [this Ebionite Gospel] in the name of the Twelve 
Apostles, and there is a special reference to St. Matthew. The rest of 
the Apostles were either fishermen or at any rate not scholars, while 
St. Matthew had been accustomed to write as a clerk who collected 
taxes. I venture therefore to suggest that St. Matthew acted as scribe 
to the Twelve, and wrote down for them their individual recollections 
of the sayings of Christ, as also of the principal events of His life, and 
specially those all-important events which would be freshest in their 
recollection, His passion and resurrection. Thus I should imagine that 
each Apostle was made to speak in turn, and we seem to have a reminis- 
cence of this in the end of the so-called “ Gospel of Peter”? (p. 10). 


The above passage does not impress us with either deep learning 
| or cleverness ; indeed the first lecture is made up largely of very 
doubtful guesses, but the three following are much better. In the 
second lecture the ‘Gospel of Peter’ and the recently discovered 
fragments, known as the ‘ Logia of Behnesa,’ are discussed, and the 
i‘ Gospel of the Egyptians’ is held to be Basilides’s recension of the 
| Greek Logia of St. Matthew (p. 45). In the third lecture the Mura- 
torian Canon, the testimony of Polycarp, Justin Martyr, and 
Irenzeus, and the so called ‘ Monarchian’ Prologues of the Vulgate 
are considered. It is held that the Gnostics first brought St. John’s 
Gospel to Rome (pp. 57-79), and the Muratorian Fragment is dated 
\¢. 210 A.D. (p. 57). The last lecture deals with Tatian’s Diatessaron ; 
it is interesting, but our knowledge of this most important work is 
only just beginning ; presently we may hope for more accurate con- 
clusions than Mr. Wilkinson has given us. Mr. Gwilliam’s edition 
of the ‘ Peshito’ will, no doubt, exhibit the truer view of the rela- 
tions of the Syriac versions one to another and of their relations to 
Tatian’s lost work (compare pp. 92-95). 


1. Creed and Life. A Critical Enquiry concerning the Ancient 
Orthodox Creed, and a Declaration of its Contents in Proof of 
its Capacity to meet the Needs of Modern Life. By the Rev. 
C. E. Bresy, B.D., Oxon, Vicar of Yardley Wood, near 
Birmingham. (Beverley, E. Yorks: John Wright and Co., the 
Minster Press ; no date.) 

2. The same. Second edition. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent and Co., Limited ; Birmingham and Leicester : 
The Midland Education Co., Limited ; no date.) 

SoME years ago there was a controversy in the Church of England 

whether it was morally justifiable for a clergyman who had ceased to 
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believe the doctrines expressed in the Creeds to continue to hold 
office in the Church, and to say the Creeds in the course of his 
ministrations either as a meaningless ceremony or with a meaning 
inwardly attached to them other than that which they are obviously 
intended to convey. ‘This question has apparently been answered 
in the affirmative by the author of the very objectionable book which 
is entitled Creed and Life. We have looked in vain for any indica- 
tion in it that he intends to resign his benefice, while his rejection of 
the truths contained in the Creeds is clear enough. 

Mr. Beeby in his preface pleads for ‘emancipation from the 
heritage of Latinized Christianity, and a return to early Greek 
theology.’ He supposes it was one of the weaknesses of the Trac- 
tarians that they ‘made use almost exclusively of the Latin fathers.’ 
He is of opinion that the ‘new school of High Churchmen which 
has arisen lately under the leadership of such men as Canon Gore’ 
does not deserve any particular attention, since those who comprise 
it, although ‘ repelled by elements in the Latin system’ and ‘feeling 
their way to new theological positions,’ ‘have not yet discovered 
whether they are Latins or Greeks, and are not yet prepared to 
carry out logically the principles of either theology’ (pp. viii, xiv, xv).! 

These and other statements contained in the preface prepared 
us to meet with some extraordinary opinions in the book itself. 
But, even after much experience of modern attempts to form a new 
theology or disinter an old one, and modern imaginations as to the 
character of early Greek Christianity, we were not prepared for what 
we actually have found. If we are to follow Mr. Beeby’s teaching, 
we are no longer to suppose that ‘there is any antagonism between 
Agnosticism and the Christian Religion.’ On the contrary, ‘the Bible 
writers are agnostic’ (p. 15), and ‘it is only muddle-headedness. 
which opposes agnostic philosophy to Christian faith’ (p. 100). 
When we met with the first of these statements, we called to mind 
that the writer is a beneficed clergyman of the Church of England, 
mentally formed a denignior interpretatio of what he might mean 
by ‘ Agnosticism,’ and read on hoping to find some confirmation of 
such a way of regarding his words. But, as we continued our perusal 
of the book, we found that the author himself would not allow us to 
suppose that his work is capable of defence. Christian belief after 
Christian belief is attacked by him. He speaks contemptuously of 
what he calls the ‘ theological devil.’ Belief in such a person was 
‘not an original Jewish belief,’ but ‘was imported from the exile’ 
and protested against by the prophet Isaiah (p. 17). ‘ Eternal punish- 
ment implies’ ‘fundamental dualism.’ ‘If the Almighty is good,’ 
‘there must be ultimate universal redemption of the whole creation ’ 
(tbid.). Between the ‘God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
and the ‘ Jehovah’ of the Old Testament ‘there is no resemblance’ ? 


1 Our references throughout, except where specified, are to the pages 
of the first edition: in most cases the passages are one or more pages 
later in the second edition. 

2 In the second edition (p. 21) this passage runs : ‘ Between that God 
and the Jehovah, even of the most spiritual and evangelical of the elder 
prophets, there is a very wide difference,’ 
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(p. 19). ‘That Jesus zs God is a proposition which involves a 
logical absurdity’ (p. 23). The language of the ‘so-called Atha- 
nasian Creed about God and Christ’ is ‘ utter nonsense’ (p. 24), and 
one of its statements ‘is not only uncharitable’ but ‘ ridiculous’ ‘in 
the light of modern psychology and philosophy’ (p. 1o1). The 
‘metaphysical theology’ of the Nicene Creed ‘sounds’ ‘ unmeaning 
to us to-day,’ and ‘ belongs to the philosophy of realism,’ which, ‘as 
a philosophy, a basis of exact thought,’ ‘is as extinct as the dodo’! 
(p. 25). There is ‘little occasion for dispute ’ between ‘ Trinitarians’ 
and ‘ Unitarians’ (p. 27). To say that our Lord ‘was born of a 
virgin’ ‘is to talk nonsense’ (p. 35): He was the Son of Joseph 
and Mary, and the belief in His ‘miraculous birth’ was but parallel 
to the legends of ‘ miraculous virgins’ in the ‘ mythologies of Asia’ 
(p. 38). The doctrine of ‘original sin’ is an ‘error’ (p. 39). When 
it and the ‘ Fall of man’ are denied, ‘ the doctrine of the Atonement 
has no rationale,’ and ‘the whole system of Latin Christianity falls 
down like a pack of cards’? (p. 48). The evidence for the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord is valueless (pp. 65-9) ; it cannot be true both that 
the risen Christ had a body of flesh and bones and did eat food,* 
and that He ‘passed through closed doors’ (p. 67); all that His 
resurrection means is ‘His continued existence in the unseen 
spiritual world’ (p. 81). The ‘incident of the Temptation’ is not to 
be interpreted as ‘an objective phenomenon’ (p. 80). The ‘ascen- 
sion of Jesus into heaven’ was merely a ‘vision’ (p. 84). The 
coming of Christ to judgment is not a future event, but is going on 
all the time now as ‘ He sits in judgment on’ ‘politics or science, 
opinions, novels, literature, poetry, or art, social aspirations, or the 
concert of Christian Europe’ (p. 96). The distin¢étions between 
‘uncreated and unbegotten,’ ‘ begotten,’ and ‘ proceeding’ ‘ represent 
no thought in the mind,’ and are ‘mere verbal statements without 
any meaning to us ;’ and the only sense which can be attached to 
the statements of the Athanasian Creed is that ‘the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are different names for the one God’ (p. 102). ‘The 
notion’ that there are ‘three Persons’ who are ‘actual existences in 
the Divine Being belongs to the obsolete philosophy of realism’ 
(p. 103). Consequently, since the only difference between the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost is one of manifestation, ‘ the 
Filioque dispute’ ‘ceases’ (p. 104); and ‘all doctrines of atone- 
ment, such as are received in popular Christianity,’ already rejected 
because of the rejection of the doctrine of original sin and of the 
Fall, ‘are absolutely impossible’ (p. 105). ‘There are no corrup- 
tions in the modern Roman Church’ because ‘all is a perfectly 
legitimate development and natural growth’ of Western Christianity 
(p. r10). There is no logical ‘ ground’ ‘for the Anglican to refuse 
to recognize the legitimate authority of Nonconformists’ ministra- 
tions’ (p. 117). ‘ Everyone’ ought ‘to make the best of the ecclesi- 


1 In the second edition (p. 27) ‘is no longer serviceable’ is substituted 
for the above phrase. 

* In the second edition (p. 54) ‘a house of cards.’ 

3 St. Luke xxiv. 39, 42-3. * St. John xx. 19, 26. 
$2 
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astical organization in which he finds himself.’ and ‘not’ to ‘leave 
it’ for any other (p. 118). The ‘doctrine of baptismal regeneration,’ 
like that of the atonement, is seen to be untrue when it is recognized 
that there is no such thing as original sin (p. 135). The baptism of 
an infant is ‘simply a dedication of the infant to Christ, and the 
public expression of the wish and intention of the parents and god- 
parents that the child should be at once brought up under Christian 
influences’ (p. 139). ‘The ‘ death of Jesus was not pleasing to God’ 
(p. 142): He ‘shed his blood neither to persuade God to overlook 
sin nor to remit the penalty of sin’ (p. 146): the only way in which 
His death accomplishes ‘ the remission of sins’ is that the recognition 
of the love of God manifested in it leads man to ‘set’ his ‘ face’ 


‘Godward to the true, the just, and the good’ (p. 147). The 
‘miracles of raising the dead to life recorded in the gospels’ are 
‘ parables of what love will do’ (p. 181), and the ‘doctrine of’ ‘the 
resurrection of the body,’ though ‘adopted by the Latin Church,’ 
‘was not taught by the early Greek fathers,’ ‘is not a part of 
the Greek Creed,’ and ‘is not a doctrine cf the New Testament’ 
(p. 160). 

Mr. Beeby claims that his opinions are a ‘return to early Greek 
theology’ (Preface, p. xiv). To examine the justice of the claim 
with regard to them all would far exceed the space at our command. 
Let us take two instances, and let the first of them be the Virgin 
Birth. Mr. Beeby says that our Lord was the Son of Joseph and 
Mary. We turn to ‘early Greek theology,’ and we find that St. 
Ignatius,'! St. Justin Martyr,? Aristides,* St. Irenaeus,4 Clement of 
Alexandria,’ and Origen ® all assert that our Lord was born of a 
Virgin. It might conceivably be suggested by some one unacquainted 
with the actual statements of these writers that their words mean, as 
Mr. Beeby suggests the article in the Creed means, that our Lord 
was the ‘first-born Son of the pure maiden Mary by natural genera- 
tion’ (p. 41). Let us quote, then, two of the earliest of these testi- 
monies—one from St. Ignatius, the other from St. Justin Martyr. St. 
Ignatius says: ‘Hidden from the prince of this world were the 
virginity of Mary and her child-bearing, and likewise also the death 
of the Lord—three mysteries to be cried aloud—the which were 
wrought in the silence of God.’7 No reasonable person could sup- 
pose that in such a context the words ‘ virginity of Mary’ merely 


' St. Ignatius, dd Eph. 19, Ad Trall. 9, Ad Smyrn. 1. 

* St. Justin Martyr, Afo/. i. 21, 22, 31, 32, 33, 46, 63; Déal.c. Tryph. 
43, 63, 66, 84, 85. . ; 

5 Aristides, Apology: see Texts and Studies, I. i. 29 (Armenian text), 
36 (Syriac text), 110 (Greek text). 

4 St. Irenaeus, C. Haer. I. x. 1-2, III. iv. 1, xix. 3, xx. 2, xxi-ii. 

* Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 15 (p. 804, Potter). 

® Origen, De Princ. pref. 4; C. Cels. i. 32. 

7 St. Ignatius, Ad Eph. 19, €Aabev rov pxovra Tov al@vos Tovrov 7 ” 
mapOevia Mapias kal 6 Toker os avris, dpoiws kat 6 Odvaros tov Kupiov * rpia 
pvoTnpia Kpavyis, arwa év novxia Geod empaxOn. Cf. §§7 and 18 of thesame 
letter, On the whole subject see Gore, Dissertations on Subjects con- 
nected with the Incarnation, pp. 3-68. 
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mean that our Lord was her first Child. St. Justin Martyr teaches : 
‘This, then, “ Behold a virgin shall conceive” signifies that a virgin 
should conceive without intercourse. . . . The power of God having 
come upon the virgin overshadowed her and caused her while yet a 
virgin to conceive.’ ! 

In a note added at the end of the second edition Mr. Beeby 
disclaims any support even from ‘early Greek theology’ for his 
denial of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection. 

‘I wish expressly,’ he says, ‘to disavow all intention of claiming the 
support, implicit or explicit, of any of “the fathers,” Latin or Greek, in 
my interpretation of the:facts, published in the gospel records and other 
writings of the New Testament, relating to the birth and resurrection of 
Jesus, that is to say, in my rejection of the miracle, or the suspension of 
general laws, in respect of the conception and birth of Jesus, and in my 
rejection of the explanation of the appearances of Jesus after His death 


by the theory of the revivification of His earthly body which was laid in 
the sepulchre.’ * 


It is an obvious criticism that, if the ‘early Greek theology’ was 
utterly wrong on such matters of fact about our Lord as His birth 
from a virgin and the resurrection of His body from the tomb, it 
would not be likely that its value is great in the matters in which 
Mr. Beeby claims to follow it, ‘the central conception of God’ and 
the ‘broad principles of doctrinal interpretation.’ 

Mr. Beeby is of opinion that the ‘real ground on which’ the 
Virgin Birth is ‘ to-day’ ‘believed and treasured’ is ‘the doctrine of 
“ original sin” as an hereditary taint, a corruption of the nature of 
every man born into the world, a fall from an original relatively more 
perfect state of human nature.’ If this is so, it might be anticipated 
that the ‘early Greek theology’ might support the doctrine of 
original sin as well as the fact of the Virgin Birth. 

Mr. Beeby insists that the doctrine of original sin ‘ was unknown 
to the Greek fathers, and is opposed to the first principles of Greek 
theology.’ Let us take this doctrine, then, as our second instance. 
It is not to be expected that we should find in the earliest Greek 
fathers the same clear-cut expressions of doctrine as are found in the 
later West. But the essential features of the doctrine of original sin 
are not wanting. ‘The theological system of Clement of Alexandria, 
indeed, does not appear to contemplate it. In this he is an excep- 
tion. St. Justin Martyr contrasts the ‘choice and knowledge’ and 
‘remission of sins’ in the regeneration which baptism effects with the 
‘necessity and ignorance’ which are associated with natural birth.® 
St. Irenaeus distinctly connects the sin of Adam and Eve with the 
sad state of the human race; their sin placed mankind in chains ; 


1 St. Justin Martyr, Afo/. i. 33, 1d ody, dod } mapOévos ev yaorpi ee! 
onpaiver ov ovvovotacbeicav tiv mapSévov ouddAaBeiv.... Svvapis eo 
ered Bova th tmapbéve éereckiacev aitiy Kat kvodopnoa mapbevov ovcaay 
TETFOLNKE, 

* The pages of the note from which the above quotation and the 
quotations which follow are taken are not numbered. 

3 St. Justin Martyr, Afo/. i. 61. 
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Adam was the ‘ beginning of those that die’ as Christ is the ‘ begin- 
ning of those that live.’! So, too, Origen says that ‘in all human 
beings there is a real stain of sin,’ and that the existence of 
this ‘stain of sin’ in little children affords the justification of the 
practice of baptizing infants which the Church received from the 
Apostles.” 

Even if it were the case that Mr. Beeby could support his opinions 
by ‘early Greek theology,’ that would not justify him in attacking the 
whole theological system of the Church of England while he remains, 
not only in communion with her, but also one of her beneficed clergy. 
We are not among those who desire to narrow the comprehen- 
siveness which the Church of England allows. We do not claim 
that all English Churchpeople should agree with ourselves on all 
points. But there are limits to this comprehensiveness ; and in this 
case they have certainly been passed. It is nothing short of a 
scandal that the author of this book should continue to minister in 
the Church of England. 

It would be a still graver scandal if Mr. Beeby should be 
encouraged in the promulgation of his extraordinary opinions by his 
diocesan. It was at one time supposed that the Bishop of Worcester 
had expressed his approval of the book under review. It now 
appears that the Bishop, while he did say that the book was ‘an 
honest attempt to deal with great spiritual problems,’ stated also his 
disapproval of some parts of it. It is to be hoped that, after what 


has passed, he will emphatically dissociate himself from the repudia- 
tion of the doctrine of the Church of England which Mr. Beeby has 
published, and will take such steps as wisdom may dictate to secure 
either that the opinions expressed in Creed and Life are retracted, or 
that its author ceases to act as a minister of the Church whose vital 
doctrines he denies. 


The Jewish Law of Divorce according to Bible and Talmud, with 
some reference to its Development in post-Talmudic Times. By 
Davip WERNER AmRAM, M.A., LL.B. (University of Penna.), 
Member of the Philadelphia Bar. (London: David Nutt, 
1897.) 

It is well to mention that the standpoint of the writer of this book 

on the subject of divorce will not commend itself to many of the 

readers of the Church Quarterly Review. Mr. Amram strongly 
approves of facilities for divorce. He states, without giving any 
evidence or references to support his statement, that ‘those states 

which have unduly restricted the liberty of divorce have on record a 


1 St. Irenaeus, C. Aaer. 111. xxii. 3, V. xix. I, xxiii. 2. 

* Origen, Jz Ep. ad Rom. v.9; In Lev. Hom. viii. 3. 

3 See Guardian, October 5, 1898, p. 1515. See also letters from Mr. 
Beeby in the Daz/y News, October 5, andthe Birmingham Daily Gazette, 
October 3. Ina letter in the Dazly News, October 7, Mr. Beeby made 
the astounding statement that his book was ‘written to expound and 
more firmly establish’ the ‘truths’ of ‘the Divinity of Christ, His Incar- 
nation, His Resurrection, His Ascension, and the Atonement.’ 
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much greater proportion of sexual crime and immorality than those 
that have adopted liberal divorce laws’ (p. 26). He asserts that, 
under existing conditions of human nature, ‘it will always be more 
conducive to virtue and good morals to divorce ill-mated couples 
than to compel them against their will to remain bound by the ties of 
matrimony’ (p. 37). He speaks of ‘ the modern legal barbarity 
which yokes together in matrimony persons who mutually agree to be 
separated’ (p. 40) ; and describes ‘the sacramental character that 
the Christian Church sought to give to marriage, and the concomi- 
tant theory of its indissolubility’ as ‘not in harmony with the 
demands of human nature and the realities of life’ (p. 39). 

Turning away from this aspect of the book and passing by 
some expressions which are theologically unsatisfactory, it is right to 
say that Mr. Amram has given a very clear and useful account of 
the Jewish law of divorce, showing marks of great industry and care 
in the collection and arrangement of materials. It is likely to be 
valuable to students of the law of marriage as systematically supplying 
information which is often needed, and giving references to Jewish 
authorities. There is a good glossary of Jewish terms and a useful 
index. 

It is assumed by Mr. Amram that the only restrictions in 
Deuteronomy on the husband’s right of divorce are in the cases when 
a husband has falsely accused his wife of pre-nuptial unchastity and 
so lost his right of divorce,! and when a husband has been compelled 
to marry his wife because of an outrage committed by him upon her 
and so has never possessed such a right.?, He appears to regard it 
as altogether untenable that the ‘phrase ‘some unseemly thing’? in 
Deuteronomy xxiv. 1-4 implies very considerable restrictions on the 
divorces allowed, though not approved, in the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion (pp. 29, 32-3, 41, 47-8). Jf 

Considering the author’s opinions on the subject of divorce, it is 
a matter of some satisfaction to find that he considers our Lord’s 
words, as reported in all places except the nineteenth chapter of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, and the teaching of St. Paul,® to forbid 
divorce (that is, regarded, as he throughout regards it, as conferring 
the right of remarriage) even when adultery has been committed 


(pp. 36-7, 84). 


1 Deut. xxii. 13-19. 

2 Deut. xxii. 28, 29. 

* 123 ny. The interpretation of this phrase is a matter of some 
difficulty. It occurs also in Deut. xxiii. 15 (14, English), where the idea 
is that of want of decency. That the meaning of it in xxiv. I is not 
restricted to adultery is shown by the fact that the penalty for adultery 
was death : see xxii. 22. But it can hardly be extended to include every- 
thing but the two cases in xxii. 13-19 and xxii. 28-29. 

4° St. Matt. v. 31-2; St. Mark x. 2-12; St. Luke xvi. 18. 

> Romans vii. 2 ; 1 Corinthians vii. 10, II. 
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Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer. By E.tizanzetH Worpswortn, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. (London, New 
York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green and Co., 1898.) 


THE sober strength and the spiritual force of Miss Wordsworth’s new 
book will make it useful to many others besides those to whom the 
addresses which it contains were originally addressed. In view 
of ‘the many existing works on the Lord‘s Prayer’ the author points 
out that 


‘a very slight change of point of view often gives such a different aspect 
ot any object that it seems worth while to preserve it; and in the 
present case some freshness of treatment has been secured by the light 
thrown on various petitions of the Lord’s Prayer by the special teaching 
of the Sunday when it was under consideration ’ (Preface, p. v). 


As a matter of fact, a marked characteristic of Miss Wordsworth’s 
book is its freshness. The treatment of old subjects is interesting 
as well as practical. We can well understand that the addresses re- 
tained the attention and deepened the thoughts and motives of those 
who heard them. 

This volume is specially suitable, as might be anticipated, for 
educated women who have most of their life before them ; but the 
subjects of which it treats and a large proportion of the details of 
the treatment of them are calculated to be of use to men and women 
of very different ages. 

In thanking Miss Wordsworth for much, we may quote a passage 


of great value under the circumstances of the present time, in which 
she says : 


‘ There is a great disposition in the present day to deny the existence 
of Satan, and to explain away what in popular phraseology is called Hell. 
Let us remember it is one of the arts of the Evil One to try and make 
us doubt his existence and his punishment. We hardly know how such 
solemn truths can be emphasized more than by that awful physical 
suffering we see around us. Can we suppose that the innocent suffer so 
much, and that the guilty will be spared? Can we suppose that 
blunders with regard to bodily health, perhaps the carelessness of mother 
or nurse, will be visited, as they are, on our bodies, and that the soul will 
not have to pay a fearfully heavy penalty for unrepented sin? You will 
not quarrel with me, I am sure, if I speak to you with the deepest possi- 
ble earnestness, intensified by the knowledge that this is my last oppor- 
tunity of speaking to many of you at all, on a subject which concerns us 
all sonearly. The whole tendency of our age is to water down the solemn 
teaching of Scripture about evil on the one hand, and on the other to 
entertain and stimulate itself with pictures of evil—a sign, as Ruskin very 
wisely pointed out long ago, of a decadence of literary taste, and a corre- 
sponding decay in morals. Looking back, as we can do, on the litera- 
ture of England for the last half-century, nothing strikes one more than 
the audacity with which at this moment people play with very serious 
subjects. Nothing is too grave, nothing is too horrible, nothing is too 
coarse, while, on the other hand, nothing is too venerable to be made 
the subject of a feuilleton. Calvary is not too sacred, the unseen world 
is not too awful for the profaning touch of a writer in search of a new 
sensation. All this tends to blunt our feelings in the end, though it may 
seem to stimulate them in the beginning. Some things should be thought 
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about, and prayed about, but rarely talked about ; and surely sin, human 
responsibility, the terrible future which we cannot escape by chattering 
thoughtlessly or half-laughing about it, or even by letting our imagina- 
tions play around it in unwarrantable ways, belong to this category. A 
dark abyss is no lessan abyss because when we lean over it we only see 
the reflection of our own faces and their transient moods, and there zs a 
dark—a very dark—abyss for souls. God keep us from thinking or 
speaking of it with levity !’ (pp. 225-7). 


We cannot reconcile ourselves to the reference to a passage in 
the latter part of the book of Isaiah as illustrating the results of the 


exile (p. 5). 


The Christian Year. By JoHN Kesie. With Notes and Intrpduc- 
tion by WaLtTeR Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
(London: Methuen and Co., 1898.) 


Ir is to be hoped that this handy and well-printed edition may do some- 
thing to make the Christian Year better known and more carefully 
studied by the present generation of English Churchpeople, and also to 
render the reading of it less difficult. In his sympathetic and interest- 
ing introduction Dr. Lock refers to the probability that the book is 
less popular than it used to be, and whether he is right or wrong in 
some suggestions he makes as to the causes of this, there can, we 
fear, be little doubt as to the fact. He has made ‘an attempt’ ‘to 
meet the difficulty ’ caused by one element of ‘ obscurity’ to be found 
in the poems by prefixing ‘to each poem’ ‘a short analysis of the 
thought’ and adding ‘a few notes’ ‘explaining the rarer words and 
the more difficult lines, showing the various influences which have 
moulded the diction, and illustrating the thought from other portions 
of Mr. Keble’s own writings’ (p. xi). The notes are commendably 
brief and few ; the analyses are terse and clear ; the whole book is 
evidently the outcome of loving and careful work. 


The Imitation of Christ, called also the Ecclesiastical Music. A re- 
vised Translation, Notes and Introduction by C. Bice, D.D., 
of Christ Church, Oxford. (London: Methuen and Co., 1898.) 


In this dainty and well-printed edition of the /mifation Dr. Bigg 
has newly translated, on the basis of the translation by ‘I. B.,’ the 
text as given in ‘the autograph of 1441’ (pp. 1, 3). He has added 
a few notes which are really illustrative and explanatory, and has 
prefixed a valuable introduction which deals with the ‘scope of the 
present edition,’ ‘the authorship,’ ‘A Kempis and the Brethren of 
the Common Life,’ and ‘ some characteristics of the /mitation” On 
A Kempis himself, on the contemplative life, and on mysticism and 
semi-mysticism, readers will find much strong thought clearly ex- 
pressed. Dr. Bigg’s appreciation of the spirit of the /mitation may 
be shown by one quotation : 


‘Thomas never mentions the Cross, except as the symbol of the 
Redeemer, the mark of His friends, the fountain of love and joy, and 
the key to the kingdom of heaven. Hence the self-denial which he 
teaches is not a living death, but a dying life. The final word is not 
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death but life ; the tribulation leads to the Kingdom of God, which is 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit’ (p. 42). 

In this edition what is generally called the fourth book is placed 
as the third, as in the ‘autograph of 1441,’ the ‘Internal Consola- 
tion’ in ‘the presence of Christ in the soul,’ in the ‘life in the spirit,’ 
and in ‘the mystic vision’ thus coming after the ‘Eucharist as 
the means of union with Him who is the Light of the world’ 
(PP. 5; 6). 


Turning Points. By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL KNOWLEs, Author of 
The Belief and Worship of the Anglican Church, A Layman’s 
Lent, &c. With an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. LEIGHTON 


CoLEemaNn, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Delaware. (Philadelphia : 


George W. Jacobs and Co., 1898.) 


Tuis little book treats many practical questions of daily life on the 
ground of the Christian Faith. It gives much good advice which, 
primarily intended for young people, may, as the author anticipates 
in his preface, be of use to others also. He lays great stress on the 
value of the Christian system as the one reliable help to morality, 
and speaks with great clearness on evils which Christian people 
ought to avoid. For instance, referring to the ‘disregard of the 
sanctity of marriage,’ too common in America, and, we regret to add, 
not unknown in England, he says : 

‘ How can we expect to find noble men and women, how can we look 
for pure and godly houses, when the fundamental law of society and 
morals is daily violated, when the courts of the land are unholy abettors 
of this awful sin, when the people generally countenance the offenders? 
It is a blot upon Christianity and civilization, upon nation and people’ 
(p. 20). 

Turning Points thus contains elements of usefulness. It does 
not strike us as a very strong book, and in some matters it would be 
better for a good deal of revision. There are specially confused 
statements on pages 87, 88, and 95. We think it undesirable to 
reproduce and amalgamate parts of prayers from the Book of 
Common Prayer in the way adopted on pages 102-5, and a great 
blunder to extract the Eucharistic phrase ‘sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving ’ and apply it to acts of private prayer (p. 102). We 
are by no means sure that the ascription of the quotation ‘mens 
sana in corpore sano’' to Virgil (p. 68) is due to a mere slip of 
memory. 


What is Sin? Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
By JosrpH McCormick, M.A. (St. John’s College, Cambridge) 
and D.D. (Trinity College, Dublin) ; Vicar of St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; Canon of York ; and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen ; Select Preacher at Oxford, 1895-7. (London : James 
Nisbet and Co., Limited, 1897.) 

THESE sermons have made us sad with the thought of wasted oppor- 

tunities. Canon McCormick’s evident sense of the need of em- 


1 Juv. Saz. x. 356. 
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phasizing the reality and heinousness of sin ought to have led him 
to produce better work. The false rhetoric, the unnecessary use of 
quotations, the tendency to slip into telling feeble anecdotes make 
the sermons singularly unsuitable for a University congregation. 
And, as regards the substance of them, while there is much which a 
better presentation might have rendered very useful, there are 
strange omissions and distortions ; and it is very unsatisfactory that 
a preacher of the Church of England in treating of the forgiveness 
of sin should apparently have forgotten the statement in the Morning 
and Evening Prayer that God has ‘ given power and commandment 
to His ministers to declare and pronounce to His people, being 
penitent, the absolution and remission of their sins,’ and the pro- 
vision for the exercise of the power of absolution in the service for 
the Visitation of the Sick ; and that one who lays strong stress on 
the authority of the Bible should altogether ignore our Lord’s words 
on the day of His Resurrection: ‘Whose soever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them ; whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.’ ! 


The Holy Eucharist. A Course of Sermons preached in St. Mark’s 
Church, Florence. By Herbert H. JEArFFRESON, M.A., 
Author of Zhe Divine Unity and Trinity, The Church of the 
Living God, &c. (London: Skeffington and Son, 1898.) 


THESE thoughtful and reverent sermons on the Holy Eucharist 
may well have been helpful to the congregation to which they were 
addressed, and may be of use to others also. They are six in 
number, and treat of the Incarnation, the Real Presence, Com- 
munion (two sermons), Adoration, and Sacrifice. Their simple and 
practical character may be seen from the closing paragraph of the 
sixth sermon, in which Mr. Jeaffreson says : 


‘When we offer Him, and ourselves with Him, let us not forget to 
offer the whole race of men. Men either actually are, or are intended 
to be, partakers of Christ and therefore sharers in His Sacrifice. In 
intercessions at the Blessed Sacrament we do not so much seek blessings 
for others as offer others as heirs with us of the same blessings. We 
pray for the saint that he may, with ourselves, be offered with more and 
more acceptance on God’s altar. We pray for the sinner that he, being 
redeemed by Christ from selfishness, may learn to offer himself to God. 
We offer all that is to God, that He, through Christ, may be glorified in 
all His works. We offer Christ because Christ is God’s supreme gift 
to us; and, offering Him, at once lay claim upon all our Father’s gene- 
rosity, desiring that which He longs to bestow, and offering up to 
God all that He gives us, because all that He gives is given in Christ’ 


(P- 55). 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. By E. A, GARDNER, M.A. Two 
Parts. (London: Macmillan, 1896, 1897.) 


Two causes co-operate to make a new Introduction to Greek sculp- 
ture welcome. In the first place the discoveries which have been 
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made within the last ten or twelve years have added much to our 
knowledge of the subject, especially in respect of the archaic 
art represented by the remarkable series of female statues 
excavated on the Acropolis of Athens; while, secondly, the 
development of the photographic art renders it possible to make 
such an Introduction far more real and effective than could be the 
case when writers had to depend mainly upon descriptions. Pro- 
fessor Gardner’s Handbook comes, therefore, at a good time, and no 
one could be more competent for the task than he. His long re- 
sidence at Athens, as director of the British School, has rendered 
him familiar with the ever increasing material which can only be 
studied on Greek soil ; while his sobriety of judgment makes him a 
safe guide to the beginner in archeology. For some time to come 
his book is likely to hold the field as the standard Introduction to 
the subject ; and its appearance is especially to be welcomed in 
view of the increasing interest taken in Greek archzeology at the 
present day. 

Of the two parts into which the work is divided (and which the 
reader will find more portable and convenient for practical use than 
the alternative issue in a single volume) the first contains the most 
novel matter, while the second is perhaps the most generally 
attractive. The first part contains, in addition to a most instructive 
introduction on the sources of our knowledge and the materials used 
in Greek sculpture, the ovigines and the archaic period, ending just 
before the culmination of the art of Phidias in the sculptures of the 
Parthenon. It is in the archaic period that the most remarkable 
recent discoveries have been made ; but it is also this period that is 
the least easy to appreciate from descriptions and photographs. A 
student wants first to be imbued with a knowledge and love of mature 
art, and then he can go back to an intelligent study of the processes 
by which the finished product was arrived at ; nor can he study this 
archaic work to effect except with the originals before him. Even 
casts from sculptures of this period do not exist very plentifully in 
our English galleries at present ; and the photographs given by Pro- 
fessor Gardner hardly do more than dimly illustrate the main prin- 
ciples laid down in his text. The second part rests upon surer 
ground, and though not more valuable will be more easily appre- 
ciated. Containing the Parthenon sculptures, the works of Polyclitus, 
Praxiteles, Scopas, and Lysippus, it offers to the reader the finest 
artistic productions of the best period of sculpture ; while in the 
frieze of Pergamum and the decadent work of the Graeco-Roman 
age it deals with a phase of art less truly great than that which 
went before it, but one which appeals to many minds, especially 
among beginners, more forcibly than the purer and more restrained 
work of the best period. An attempt has been made lately by 
Professor Furtwangler, and warmly applauded by his somewhat indis- 
criminating disciples, to revolutionize and greatly extend our know- 
ledge of the subject by a wholesale attribution of extant remains to 
various sculptors of note or their copyists ; but these attributions 
rest, as a rule, upon very slender evidence, and Professor Gardner 
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evidently -is far from being convinced by them. His attitude 
throughout, in fact, is very cautious and conservative ; and if he 
thereby sacrifices a good deal of colour and effectiveness (since posi- 
tiveness, right or wrong, is always more attractive than judicious 
caution) he is perhaps the safer guide to students entering upon the 
subject. At the same time we own to having sometimes doubted 
whether this critical suspension of judgment may not be carried too 
far. Uncertainty and hesitation chill the student’s ardour, and it is 
better for him to have wrong views than none at all. Errors will be 
corrected as his knowledge increases ; but his knowledge will not 
increase unless he is inspired with interest in the subject in its early 
stages. In sobriety, in judiciousness, and in knowledge there is no 
fault to be found with Professor Gardner’s work, and we most cor- 
dially recommend it as a companion to be carried through the gal- 
leries of the British Museum, or the collections of casts at South 
Kensington, Oxford, or Cambridge ; but we could sometimes wish 
for a little more warmth and energ gy of style. The illustrations are 
plentiful, and as good as one has any right to expect in a book of so 
moderate a price. 


A History of Greek Art. By F. B. TarBeEtt. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1896.) 

Mr. TarRsEt’s volume cannot lay claim to such a position as a 
standard authority as that of Professor Gardner which we have just 
noticed, but in its own line it is a praiseworthy and serviceable pro- 
duction. It is an Introduction to Greek art in all its branches— 
architecture, sculpture, and painting—intended for beginners ; and 
its usefulness for such a purpose is greatly increased by a very copi- 
ous use of photographic illustrations. Indeed, it is on these that 
the greater part of the work depends, the text being written with 
direct reference to the illustrations, and in many places consisting 
mainly of descriptions of them. Considering the difficulty of dealing 
adequately with so large a subject in so small a space, Mr. Tarbell’s 

work is wonderfully clear and complete. Where space is so valua- 
ble we might weil have dispensed with the introductory chapter on 
Egyptian and Assyrian art, since (as Mr. Tarbell himself recognizes) 
the influence of these countries upon Greek art is, after all, very 
slight ; but when once he embarks upon his true subject Mr. Tarbell 
does not waste space. He has taken pains to make the technicalities 
of the subject intelligible to a beginner ; his description, for instance, 
of the different architectural details in a Doric or an Ionic temple is 
excellent. On the other hand the chapter on painting is very meagre. 
It is true that very little can be said about Greek pictures in the 
proper sense of the term; but much more might be done than 
Mr. Tarbell has attempted in the way of making the collections of 
Greek vases which occupy so prominent a place in all great museums 
intelligible and interesting tothe amateur. But with regard to archi- 
tecture and sculpture we have no such complaint to make. Mr. 
Tarbell is obviously interested in his subject, and does his best to 
make his readers interested in it too ; and we can cordially recom- 
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mend his book to those who do not care to embark on longer and 
severer treatises. Even over some of them it has an advantage 
by reason of its numerous and well-chosen illustrations. 


A Survey of Greek Civilization. By J. P. Manarry, D.D., D.C.L. 
(Oxon.) (London: Macmillan and Co., 1897.) 


WHEN a scholar whose life has been devoted to the study of Greek 
literature sits down of his own motion, we will not say in the evening 
of his days, but after many years of active work, to write a survey of 
Greek civilization, we naturally look for a measured and thoughtful 
summary of this great and entrancing subject, in which the author 
shall try to see it steadily and see it whole. It is somewhat other- 
wise when a work of this kind is undertaken by request, as a sort of 
introduction to the study of Greek literature for the benefit of those 
who cannot read Greek for themselves. Such a task may be treated 
in a lighter spirit, and originality and completeness are less to be 
looked for. It is therefore expedient to warn readers of Professor 
Mahaffy’s latest book that it belongs to this latter class of composi- 
tion, not to the former ; and it is the more necessary since no explicit 
statement of its purpose appears in its pages. ‘There is a cryptic 
allusion in the preface to ‘what may be called the Chatauqua idea’ 
of educational study, and a reference here and there to American 
readers ; but there is nothing to warn the English reader that this is 
not the book’s first appearance, or that it was originally published in 
America in 1896, having been written for an institution known as 
‘the Chatauqua Home-reading Circle,’ which, we gather, is much 
the same as though it had been composed for a course of University 
Extension lectures at home. So far as we can see nothing has been 
changed, except the title page, which originally proclaimed its 
Chatauqua origin. Whether indeed the book has been reprinted 
at all in this country is a problem which, having failed to find 
any printer’s name at all, we cannot solve. 

These circumstances of its origin serve to explain, and largely to 
justify, what is at first sight its most unsatisfactory feature—namely, 
its constant quotations from Professor Mahaffy’s earlier works. Hardly 
any other modern author is cited at all; but the reader is given 
ample means for discovering where Professor Mahaffy has treated 
of each topic before, and in many cases whole pages of these earlier 
volumes are reproduced. Professor Mahaffy has, in fact, covered 
the whole ground before in his various books, and his present work is, 
to a large extent, a summary of what he has already said elsewhere. 
We should like it better if it contained fewer references to the cases 
in which Professor Mahaffy’s opinions happen to have met with the 
approval of other critics, and if it were in general less egotistic. For 
example : ‘I had predicted to Schliemann that he would find neither 
inscriptions nor coins’ at Mycenz and Tiryns, ‘and so it turned 
out’ (p. 31) ; ‘this is indeed the most modern of the many modern 
features of the Odyssey, and one which had escaped notice till I called 
attention to it’ (p. 63) ; ‘the learned world in Germany, and I sup- 
pose consequently in England, has accepted the proof I offered’ 
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(p. 68); ‘Robert Browning, who knew the Greek poets, as I can 
testify from many discussions with him, with an accuracy hardly 
equalled by any professor of Greek in England’ (p. 124), and so on. 
Such passages are the less excusable because they generally relate to 
comparatively minor points of detail, which should be left out of 
sight in a general survey of so wide a subject. 

But after this amount of grumbling we can legitimately and cheer- 
fully praise the good features which make this book, in spite of its 
defects, a readable, useful, and stimulating commentary on Greek 
literature and civilization. Professor Mahaffy’s egotism has its good 
side in the freshness and independence which characterize his 
opinions and utterances. He has read and thought for himself, and 
is not afraid of saying so. Of course other scholars will sometimes 
disagree with him—will think, for instance, that he is a little less 
than just to Pindar and Demosthenes ; but that is natural, and no 
ground for blame. The discussion of the Mycenzan and Homeric 
age is perhaps the weakest part of the volume, since it is most de- 
sultory and wanting in balance and proportion ; but from the sixth 
century onwards Professor Mahaffy gives a vigorous and attractive 
survey of his great subject from many different points of view. A 
special feature, worthy of all commendation, is the full examination 
of the Hellenistic age. Professor Mahaffy does not cut his subject 
short, nor even contract his scale of treatment, when he has reached 
Euripides, or even Aristotle, but carries on his story well into the 
second century of the Christianera. He is thus not only able to 
include many works of art and literature which are of great value in 
themselves, but also to examine the Greek spirit in the forms assumed 
by it when it spread beyond the borders of the A®gean sea and 
leavened the whole cultivated and semi-cultivated world. We have 
not space here to discuss his opinions in detail, but we can fairly 
commend his book to our readers as one which will stimulate 
their thought if they are already well acquainted with Greek literature, 
and if they are not will stimulate their desire for that privilege. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself: an English Translation, 
with Introductory Study on Stoicism and the Last of the Stoics. 
By Geratp H. Renpaut, M.A., Litt.D. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1898.) 
ENGLISH translations of Marcus Aurelius abound, as Dr. Rendall 
admits in his preface, but it was a little unkind of him, in view of the 
existence of Mr. George Long’s version, to add that none of them 
reaches the level of modern requirement in point of scholarship. 
Still Dr. Rendall’s translation has ample justification, being more 
scholarly than the early versions, and written in better style than 
Mr. Long’s. No doubt Marcus Aurelius, writing in a lan- 
guage that was not his own, and at a time when Greek had lost its 
early flexibility, does not present the same difficulty to a translator as 
Plato or Demosthenes ; but it is no slight achievement to produce 
a faithful and readable version of the philosopher-emperor’s medi- 
tations. Dr. Rendall’s translation is both idiomatic and dignified, 
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and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it superior to any existing 
translation with which we are acquainted. It is also well printed on 
good paper, and for those who wish to study the subject from a 
philosophic point of view there is an elaborate essay on the origin 
and characteristics of Stoicism. This essay is a sound and careful 
piece of work, though without much novelty in substance or presenta- 
tion ; but it will not have the same value for readers in general as the 
translation. For one person who is interested in the fortunes of 
Stoicism there will be ten who are interested in the personality of 
Marcus Aurelius. As philosophy his tenets are often questionable ; 
as a guide to life one cannot help seeing, again and again, how far 
they fall short alike of the height and of the universality of the 
Christian faith ; but as a revelation of the human soul these medita- 
tions have few rivals in the history of the world. One has continu- 
ally to remind oneself that the ‘ you’ whom the writer is addressing 
is not an imaginary disciple, but the author himself, and that author 
the ruler of the mightiest empire which the world had then seen, and 
at the period of its greatest splendour. It is to himself, and in no 
spirit of unreality (zat is clear enough), that these sombre and 
melancholy reflections are addressed, which figure forth a life of 
continual effort after righteousness, of continual self-repression, of 
continual self-subjection to uncongenial duties. ‘Truly there is no 
‘perfect peace’ for him whose mind is stayed on Stoicism ; or if 
there is peace, it is the peace which comes with insensibility, a peace 
that is the antithesis to joy. Reading these pages, one understands 
the melancholy, self-contained expression which one sees on the face 
of Marcus as preserved to us by his statues ; a face lacking in the 
strength of vigorous determination which stamps the features of 
Antoninus Pius, and strong only in its deliberate submission to that 
‘categorical imperative’ which was the highest ideal to which his 
knowledge and training permitted him to attain. If the appearance 
of Dr. Rendall’s version should lead any readers to place this book 
on their shelves, by the side of the De Jmitatione, the Confessions of 
St. Augustine, and a few other such classic revelations of the human 
heart in its self-communings, they will have good cause to be grate- 
ful to him. 
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